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5 Pflueger SUPREME 
Price, $25.00 


Pflueger 
MEDALIST 
4 sizes. Prices 
$4.50 to $8.00 


No. 1893—6o yd. $5.50 

No. 1894—80 yd. 6.50 

No, 1893L—Go yd. 
Light Spool ... 6.00 


Pflueger CAPITOL 
No. 1985—$ 8.25 
No. 1988— 10.00 
No. 1989— 12.00 


Pflueger SUMMIT 
No. 1993 . $10.00 
No, 1993L , 10.00 


A Ohrill TO RECEIVE... 
A GREATER THRILL TO USE! 


@ What a world of new thrills await the angler 
who receives a Pflueger Reel as a Christmas gift! 
For, using a Pflueger means making beautiful casts 
—better handling of line—more strikes and 
scrappy landings. 

And, what a range for selection! Pflueger Su- 
preme, Summit, Nobby, Akron, Medalist, Capitol, 
and many other numbers all bearing the name 
“Pflueger” which anglers everywhere agree repre- 
sents America’s “Great Name in Tackle.” 

Step into any sporting goods dealer’s store and 
say, “Let me see your selection of Pflueger Reels 


PFLUEGER 


(PRONOUNCED “FLEW-GER”’) 


A Great Name in Lackle 





and Baits’”—and your Christmas gift problem will be solved 
with joy to spare. But you won’t give away a Pflueger Reel 
unless you have one or more for your own use. Select yours 
at the same time .. . Would you like to see Pflueger’s latest 
selection of Fresh and Salt Water Reels, Baits, Hooks, Lines, 
Rods, Leaders, Spinners, and other Pflueger creations for 


angler ecstasy? Send us your name and re- _— 


hy 


ceive our 


Pocket Catalog No. 156 Free 


Yours for a‘‘Merry Christmas’ —‘‘The Pfluegers.” 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


The Enterprise Mfg. Company 
Akron Fishing Tackle Works, Inc. 
Dept. OL-12 “‘The Pfluegers”’ Akron, Ohio 


Please send me, without cost, Pflueger Pocket Catalog No. 156 
Name 

Address. 

Ce... 
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What to Do 


HOICE of territory for big game 
C hunting remains good this month. 

The scatter-gun enthusiast has a 
wider field than the rifleman. In many 
states and provinces, you can hunt 
grouse, quail, pheasant, rabbits, squirrels 
and other small game, and, unlike the 
big game hunter, you don’t have to go 
far to get them. Duck and geese shoot- 
ing is now open in states of the southern 
zone. 

Bass and pike fishing remain good this 
month in many sections. Furthermore, 
while the weather is not so pleasant in 
the northern belt as earlier in the season, 
you have this compensation—fishermen 
are fewer. Down south fine catches are 
now possible. 

The brief summary of open seasons 
given below has been compiled with the 
utmost care, but its accuracy cannot be 
guaranteed. States and provinces 
marked with an asterisk (*) either have 
seasons open a part of the month only, 
or have local exceptions. Hunt or fish 
nowhere before you have consulted the 


complete fish and game laws for that 
section. 

CARIBOU: Alaska, Alta.*, B.C.*, 
Manit.*, Yukon. 

MOOSE: Alaska, Alta.*, B.C.*, Manit.*, 
Sask.*, Yukon. 

BEAR: Alaska, Ala. Ark.*, Cal.*, 
Col., Fla.*, Ga., Id., Mont., Nev., N.M.*, 
N.z.°, RS... Gres, 40.,. Tem, Vt. Vt. 
Va.*, Wash.*, Wyo., Alta. B.C., N.B., 
N.S., Ont., Que. 

DEER: Ala., Ark.*, Fia.*, Ga.*, La., 
Me.*, Md.*, Mass.*, Miss.*, N.H.*, N.J.*, 
NSC.*, Pa.*, £.C.*, Tenn.*, Tea*, Va.*, 
Alta.*, B.C.*, Manit.*, Sask.*, Yukon. 

HARE, RABBIT: Ariz., Cal., Col., 
Conn., Del., Ga., Ill., Ind., Ia., La., Me., 
Md., Mass., Mich., Minn., Miss., Mo., Neb., 
Nev., N.H., N.J.*, N.¥., N.C., Ohio, “RI. 
8.C., 8.D., Tenn., Ut., Vt. Va. Wash.*, 
W.Va.*, N.B., N.S., Ont., P.E.L, Que., 
Sask., N.F.* 

RACCOON: Ala., Ariz., Del., Ga., IIl., 
Ind., Ky., Md., Mich.* Miss., Neb., N.J.*, 


N.Y., N.C., Ohio, Pa., R.I., S.C., Tenn., 
Vt., Va., W.Va.*, N.B., N.S.* 
SQUIRREL: Ala., Ark., a Ga., Kan., 


La., Md.*, Minn.*, Miss., Ne | Nev. © A 
N.Y.*, N.C.°, Okia., #.1., 3.C "Ss. D., Tenn., 
Tex., Va., W.Va.* 

GROUSE: Alaska, Ind.*, Md., N.J.*, 
N.Y.*, N.C.°, RL, Va.*, W.Va.*, Que.*, 

QUAIL: Ala., Ark., Cal., Del., Fla.*, 
Ga., Ill.*, Ind.*, Ky., Md., Miss., Mo., 
N.J.*, N.M.*, N.Y.*, N.C., Okla.*, RL, 
S.C., Tenn. Tex.*, Va.*, W.¥a.* 

PHEASANT: Ala.,* Col.*, Md., N.J.*, 
N.z.*, 8.1%, Va 

TURKEY: Ala., Ark.*, Fla.*, Ga., Md., 
Mo., N.C.*, S.C.*, Tenn., Tex.*, Va.*, W. 
Va.* 

DUCKS, GEESE, WILSON’S SNIPE, 


COOT: Southern Zone—Ala., Ark., Del., 
Fla., Ga., Ky., La., Md., Miss., N.J., N.C., 
Okla., S.C., Tenn., Tex., Va. Nov. 26-Dec. 
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BLACK BASS: Ala., 
Fla.*, Ga.*, Id.*, Iil., 
Md.*, Mass., Mich.*, 
Neb., N.C.*, Ohio, Okla., Oreg.*, R.I., 
S.C.*, S.D., Tenn., Tex., Vt., Va., Wis.*, 
B.C., N.B., N.S., Ont.*, P.E.I, Que.* 

PIKE: Ala., Ark., Conn., Del., Ga.*, IIL, 
Ind., Ky., La., Me., Mass., Mich.*, Minn., 
Miss., Mo., Mont., Neb., N.H.*, N.Y., Ohio, 
Eudes An”, Bd Viors Ven Wee, Alta. 
N.B., N.S., Ont., Que., Sask. 


Ark., Del., 
Ind., Kan., Ky., La., 
Miss.*, Mo., Mont., 


et ae 


Georgia-Coast Hunting 


HERE are few places east of the Mis- 

sissippi where the wild turkey—native, 
not stocked—abounds in primitive wood- 
lands. In the vast Georgia pine forests 
and swamps on the southern coast, they 
are plentiful, as are deer, quail, dove, 
marsh hen, opossum, ducks, raccoons, 
and other smaller game. In that section 
are a number of large hunting preserves. 
Information as to where hunting privi- 
leges, guides, and accommodations are 
available, may be secured from Zack 
Cravey, Georgia Game Warden, Atlanta. 

Go into these primitive sections, and 
within 10 minutes after you leave the 
highway you feel that you are hours 
away from civilization. There are wide 
stretches of pine woods, scrubby pal- 
mettos, live oaks draped with gray moss, 
and bright-berried shrubs. There are 
beautiful vistas along the irregular 
coastline, and in the dense swamps 
hunters do not need to look for cover. 

At dawn, hunters ride to a point near 
a swamp where traces of turkey flocks 
have been recently seen by guides. They 
then make their way cautiously into the 
dark fastnesses, watchful lest a twig 
crack and warn the alert old gobblers, 
watchmen of the flocks. Sometimes a 
turkey may be sighted high in the top- 


most limbs of a straight-shafted pine 
tree, and the hunter can creep close 
enough for a shot. More often, the 


hunter and guide crouch behind a log, or 
hide in a thicket, and the guide skillfully 
calls the turkey with a “yelper,” fash- 
ioned of wing and thigh bones. If an an- 
ewering call is heard, his “yelping” be- 
comes more persuasive, until finally the 
entire flock, with a great rustling of 
bronze wings, comes flying toward him. 

Deer drives are held in this section, at 
which the old-timers assemble and take 
their places at stands. Trained hounds 


chase the deer toward the hunters. 
Pointers, of course, are used in quail 
shooting, and dove shoots are held at 


sunrise, with the hunters posted along a 
rather wide opening, near dense woods. 
Marsh-hen shooting here is done from 
boats, as the birds rise from reeds and 
other scanty cover. Ducks are hunted by 
jump shooting along the shore, or from 
boats poled in the inland waters. 

An unusually large increase in game 
is reported, forecasting an excellent 
hunting season.—Z£. G. T. 
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65,000-ACRE 
PRESERVE... 


WD TURKE 


WILD TURKEY...Native, not stocked...No 
better chance at the greatest game bird of 
them all! Also an abundance of QUAIL, 
DOVE and DEER, on Georgia's southeast 
coast, easily accessible by motor, water, 
Seaboard railroad. 

COMFORTABLE HUNTING LODGE of- 
fers finest accommodations, yet rustic camp 
atmosphere prevails. Guides, dogs and 
transportation available. 

For further information address 
Sea Island Hunting Preserve 
SEA ISLAND, GEORGIA 
Operated in connection: Cloister Hotel, Sea Island, Ga. 
N. Y. Office, 500 Fifth Avenue, PEnnsylvania 6-2060 








FOR ILLUSTRATED ‘BOOKLET 
% OPEN NEW YEARS TO EASTER: REASONABLE RATES 








GULF SPRING LODGE 
HUDSON, FLORIDA 


Sportsmen’s Salt water fishing—minnows to tarpon; 
“er Freshwater fishing—perch to bass; 
Paradise! Boats—row boats to deep sea boats; 


Hunting—squirrels to bear. 
guides. Lodge well equipped and comfortable. 
Private baths—tub and shower. Old-fashioned hospitality. 
Rates reasonable. Write for booklet. 


Competent 


J. M. Glass, Owner and Manager 





Bos’s SAFARI 


Hunting and Fishing 
In Florida’s Best Sporting Spot 
Hunt on trained horses with expert guides. 
Heart of deer, turkey and quail section. 
Fish in Famous Lake Trafford . .. home of 
the big mouthed black bass. For information 


and rates, write 
M. M. Caldwell, LaBelle, Florida 





HUNTING PARTIES 


Quail and Ducks 


FISHING TRIPS 


Boats, motors and 
tackle. St. Lucie inlet casting a specialty. Black 
bass casting and fly fishing. 

BURT PRUITT 
West Paim Beach 
Tel. WPB 5926 


CAROLINA 
HUNTING PRESERVE } 


Ante-bellum plantation over 5300 acres. Deer, 2 
bear, quail and small game. Highway and rail- 
road frontage. Telegraph and telephone, one 

Estimated million and half feet timber. 
Price $15,000. 


418 Hermosa 








Out standing investment value 
Ack In "ess, 


F. M. Simmons, Morehead City, N. C. $ 








When Writing Advertisers 
Please Mention OuTDOOR LIFE 


Africa Calling !! 

ee 
We have the most up to date facilities for handling Big 
Game Hunting Expeditions in all parts of Eastern Africa. 
We make all arrangements in advance. White Hunters, 
Transport, Camp Equipment, Stores, Servants, etc. We 
know the country to hunt in. All our staff are experienced 
Hunters. Hunt with us. Write now by Air Mail. Cables 
**Giraffe Nairobi.”’ 


SHAW & HUNTER LTD. 
NAIROBI. KENYA COLONY, E. A. 
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Teacher's js ine 


Scotch for your holiday list . . . You 
may be sure that your thoughtfulness 
will be appreciated, for it is proven 
that men, once tasting this mellow 


whisky, prefer its distinctive flavour. 


Made since 1830 by 
Wm. Teacher & Sons, Ltd. 
Glasgow & London 





SOLE UNITED STATES AGENTS 
Schieflelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY + IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 








Florida Game Fishing 


HOUGH other counties in Florida may 
dispute it, Lake County claims the best 
black-bass fishing in the United States. 
Lake Apopka, between Leesburg and Or- 
lando, is the best known of all Florida 


| lakes for the magnificent sport of this 
| sort. 


At Lakeland is another fine lake re- 
gion, which covers nearly all of Polk 
County. Most of these lakes would be 
celebrated for their fishing were they in 
other states. The upper part of the 
Peace River at Arcadia has good bass 
fishing, while its lower stretches, during 
certain seasons, are very fine for tarpon 
and other salt-water fish. 

Below Arcadia is Punta Gorda, very 
popular with anglers who like inshore 
salt-water fishing. Fort Myers, south of 
Punta Gorda, has the same kind of fish- 
ing. Tarpon fishing is excellent at both 
these places, and it is said that in this 
section tarpon are to be found the year 
around, either in inshore salt waters, or 
in the streams, according to the season. 

Still farther south is Naples, where in- 
shore and deep-sea fishing are both ex- 
cellent. This is also true of Everglades, 
which has in addition excellent fresh- 
water fishing. In the canals along the 
Tamiami Trail are abundant fresh-water 
game fish, and at certain times of the 
year small tarpon and snook. 

On state road No. 4, at Titusville, there 
is fine black-bass fishing in the lakes and 
headwaters of the St. Johns River. Ind- 
ian River also affords good inshore salt- 
water fishing for the shallow water spe- 
cies, such as spotted weakfish. Vero 
Beach in Indian River County has the 
same kind of fishing. 

At Fort Pierce is excellent inshore 
fishing, and some of the best deep-sea 
fishing along the East Coast. A number 
of boats, open to charter, operate out of 
Fort Pierce. There is also good black- 
bass fishing in this section. At Stuart 
and West Palm Beach are a number of 
charter boats for the deep-sea fishing, 
and the inshore fishing also is particu- 
larly good. That applies also to Fort 
Lauderdale and Miami. At the last two 
places are drainage canals where, at cer- 
tain seasons, fishing with light tackle 
for small tarpon and snook is grand 
sport. 


GEE! HAVE | CAUGHT HIM 
OR HAS HE CAUGHT ME? 
\ 





From Miami on to Key West, such fish 
as sailfish and amberjack may be caught 
the year around. Boats and guides are 
available at Key Largo and other keys 
along the Oversea Highway to Key West. 

On the Gulf Coast, going southwest 
from Tallahassee along state road No. 19, 
the bass fisherman will find plenty of 
sport at Perry and Cross City. There is 
good inshore fishing along the coast of 
Taylor and Dixie counties. From Cross 
City south along this highway, there is 
much good black-bass fishing. Inshore 
salt-water fishing is also to be recom- 
mended at Cedar Keys, Yankeetown, 
Hudson, New Port Richey, and Tarpon 
Springs. There is some very good fishing 
of this type in Tampa Bay. St. Peters- 
burg, Passa Grille, and Clearwater also 
have excellent salt-water fishing of the 
same sort, which continues on down to 
Bradenton. At Sarasota, Venice, and In- 
glewood there is grand tarpon fishing, 


excellent inshore and deep-sea fishing as 
well. None better anywhere. 

Along the Gulf Coast the black-bass fish- 
erman will find in the streams and lakes 
of Citrus, Hernando, and Pasco counties 
sport that will satisfy anyone, no matter 
what his expectations. There is no state 
in the country, no section of North Amer- 
ica, that can offer the variety and quality 
of Florida’s fishing.—George Gerrish. 


WHY DON'T GOT TO KNOW IF 
YOUSHOOT? THE BIRD IS . 
Ga ecau! , 
» Ca a 





North Carolina Waterfowl 


ATAMUSKEET, just below Swan- 
quarter, N. C., has a national repu- 
tation for excellent goose and duck 
shooting. The lake is privately owned, 
and any arrangements to shoot on it 
must be made through the owner. 
Davis., N. C., just 12 miles from More- 
head City, N. C., is another good bet. 
The goose shooting there is almost as 
good as at Matamuskeet. Another good 
place is at Hobucken, N. C., about 30 
miles from New Bern. This is a fine 
place for bluebill and geese.—J. M. Car- 
Staphen, Jr. 


Rogue River 


HE Rogue River valley in Oregon is 

one of the best sections in the State for 
hunting and fishing. 

The Rogue has its source in the snow- 
capped heights of the Cascade Moun- 
tains, and for its whole length of 200 
miles flows through a rugged, mountain- 
ous country, emptying at last into the 
Pacific. 
ing volume from the cold springs that 


Snow-fed at its source, gather- | 





seep through the rock walls of Crater 


Lake, kept cold by freedom from any 
long stretches of marsh, and unpolluted 
by wastes from cities, it is one of the 
finest trout streams in America, and 
wonderful for salmon. To it come many 
famous fishermen. The beauty of the 
river, with its waterfalls and rocky 
gorges, is an attraction as great as the 
fishing. 

Up the river annually come great 
schools of Chinook and silver salmon, 
and steelhead trout. These fish, with 
wonderful vitality, ascend the river as 
far as they can go, leaping the falls and 
battling the rapids, to get to their spawn- 
ing beds. In the higher altitudes, where 
the river is a series of falls and where 
the angler seldom goes, every creek is 
alive with the native mountain trout, and 
everywhere from high mountains to the 
sea the cutthroat trout is to be found. 
At all seasons of the year, there is good 
fishing and plenty of fish in the Rogue 
River. In one day last season, I caught 
four Chinook salmon, weighing 30 Ib., 
25 Ilb., 24 lb., and 21 lb.—W. 8S. Gilmore. 


Quail in the Carolinas 


OBESON, Bladen, and Columbus 

counties in North Carolina are a quail 
hunter’s paradise. 
there are good accommodations in Lum- 
berton; in Bladen County, at Elizabeth- 
town; in Columbus County at Whiteville 
or Chadbourn. Local guides may be se- 
cured in Lumberton or Elizabethtown. 

In South Carolina, Conway, Kingstree, 
Marion, Dillon, and Lake View are good 
locations for quail hunting.—E. J. Britt. 


In Robeson County . 
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Shenandoah Valley Fishing 


OR good fishing for bass and perch I 

can recommend the following waters 
in the Shenandoah Valley in Virginia: 
The Shenandoah River, South and Mid- 
dle Rivers, Briery Branch, Gum’s Run, 
Friddle’s Gap, and Boone’s Run in Rock- 
ingham County. The first three are the 
best. There is also a well-stocked pond 
at Dayton, Va., known as Silver Lake, 
which is under the supervision of the 
Commission of Game and Inland Fish- 
eries. Boats are available at this pond. 
Accommodations at hotels or tourist 
camps are available at Harrisonburg, 
Grottoes, Elkton, Cootes Store, and Mt. 
Crawford. 

In Shenandoah County, the streams 
are the Shenandoah, Smith Creek, Cedar 
Creek, and Passage Creek. Accommo- 
dations are plentiful in New Market, Mt. 
Jackson, and Strasburg. 

Most anglers wade, but a few boats 
are available. I have had some fine sport 
using “mad toms,” a species of small 
catfish, for bait. I have not done so well 
with artificial lures, but flies do pretty 
well in season.—Mazx Fleischer. 


Southern Wisconsin Fishing 


OUTHEAST of Milwaukee, along the 

Illinois State line in Wisconsin, are 
several lakes, including Delevan and 
Geneva, where exceptionally large pike 
are occasionally caught. For bass fish- 
ing, Hooker and Silver Lakes, just north 
of Illinois, but also in Wisconsin, are 
good bets. Of the two, Hooker Lake is 
perhaps the better. It is at Salem, Wis. 
One peculiarity of this lake, in my ex- 
perience, is that the bass strike best be- 
tween midnight and dawn in the reeds 
along the west and northwest shores. A 
submerged island, in about the center of 
the lake, easily located by the reeds, also 
is a good fishing ground. Casting 3 to 5 
ft. into the reeds with pork-rind lures, 
and retrieving slowly, has brought excel- 
lent results. As at so many lakes near 
large cities, the cottagers stir up the wa- 
ter with outboards, swimming, and cast- 
ing, and the fish seem to stay in deep 
water during the day. 

Silver Lake is a much larger lake, end 
furnishes some wall-eye fishing off a 
deep reef, at about the center of the lake. 

30th Hooker and Silver have some good- 
sized pickerel. 

From Chicago, take Route 21. From 
Milwaukee, take Route 41 south to 50, 
west on 50 to 83, thence south to Salem. 
Of course, these lakes are heavily fished. 
Don’t expect too much of the fishing. 
—C. W. Fink. 


Texan Deer 


OME of the finest deer hunting in 

Texas can be found in Bandera, 
Kerr, Kimble, and Gillespie counties. 
They join one another within a 75-mile 
radius. 

Accomodations for gunners hunting 
the section can be had in Junction, 
Kerrville and Bandera, and are reason- 
able in price. Last year, I spent a few 
days in Bandera for the opening of the 
bass season. There were four in our 
party, and the charge was $1 a day a 
person, for room and board. There were 
modern conveniences. The scenery there 
is beautiful. 

There is some fine fishing to be found 
in Medina Lake, and in all the streams. 
There are plenty of bass, perch, squirrels, 
wild turkey, ’coons, and _ wildcats.— 
James T. Byrd. 
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QUAIL 
Nov. 20—Feb. 15 





NOW 
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HOTEL CHARLOTTE HARBOR * PUNTA GORDA 


SPORTSMEN’S hotel in a sportsman’s coun- 
try—one of the finest and loveliest resorts on 
the West Coast—THE spot for an all-around Florida 


vacation. 








A select, restricted clientele—a charmingly informal 
and congenial atmosphere. Quail shooting Nov. 
20th to Feb. 15th. The guides almost guarantee 
the limit bag. On Charlotte Harbor with excellent 
salt and fresh water fishing a few minutes away. 
Bathing from hotel. Own 18 hole golf course. 
Tennis, traps and Skeet—all sports and diversions. 
Table and service of particular excellence. A Collier 
Florida Hotel (see other advertisement). On 
Tamiami Trail. Thru cars. Reservations or booklet, 
write Floyd Alford, Manager or inquire N. Y. 
Office, 220 W. 42 St., Wisconsin 7-2000. 


Special Rates for Early Season Hunting and Fishing. 
Season Rates $49 to $70 Week inc. Meals & Priv. Bath. 


CHARLOTTE HARBOR TRAPSHOOTING TOURNAMENT, JAN. 13-15. 
PUNTA GORDA WOMEN’S GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP, "JAN. 25-30. 
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planes Now booking Spring 
Hunts. If you're really 
and boats looking for big game 
included then come to Alaska 
for a giant Kodiak 
Finest big game re 
gion on the continent 
Worldrecordtrophies ! 
Abundant game! 


Individually planned — BRO S. 
parties, exclusively Successful Lig 

Year ae. 
WRITE OR wWiReE FOR DETAILS rye & & 


ALAS KA GUIDES, INC. This big Alaskan moose —a record size — was 


/ onas, and d in the 
Cable Address AGTA . Box L . Anchorage, Alaska oo amenpn seas weet ag mle 


Jonas taxidermy studios. Notice his life-like ex- 
— -. pression. See how expertly Jonas artists have 
created the impression of majestic strength and 
dormant power so charatteristic of the moose. 


SEA BASS (av.w:.160 1bs.), American Game Animals 


..are noted for mannerisms and peculiarities that can be 
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Rock Bass, Grouper, Red Snapper now learned only on che game trail. Jonas Bros. know them from 
‘ = é that angle, and add to this knowledge a skill and artistry 
being caught in Gulf of California near | that comes from years of exper.ence in re-creating the nat- 
. adie ts ural postures and expressions of every animal under the 
Southern Pacific s new Hotel Playa de | sun. If you want a trophy chat is correct to the last detail— 





mounted by the latest scientific methods—send your tro- 
phies to Jonas. The cost is n0 more-often LESS—thaa for 
| ordinary work. 





Cortés, Guaymas, Mexico. Overnight 





from border to train. 






| e on your letterhead (or send 10c) for val- 

i . A Write uable Field Guideand Taxidermy Catalog. 
For details, write O. P. Bartlett, Dept. The Field Guide tells you how to skin 
. . . aed and care for trophies in the field. The Catalog shows many 

OL-12,310 So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago. | beautiful and famous mounts by Jonas Bros. Every sports- 





maa should have both books. Send for yours today. 


JONAS BROS. 


| 1024 Broadway Denver, Colo, 
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Helping Birds Face the Winter 


selfish, that they are more willing to 

receive than to give. How true this 
is, I have never been able to determine, 
but I do know that the sportsmanship 
of hunters in Iowa and neighboring 
states was put to the acid test last 
winter, and came through with so 
bright a luster that it is bound t» inter- 
est other hunters during the coming 
winter. 

For three weeks last winter we had 
the severest weather we had _ ever 
known. Even the old-timers reluctantly 
admitted it During this period, the 
thermometer sank well below zero, and 
stayed there. To make a bad situation 
worse, snow was 1 to 2 ft. deep on the 
level, and the drifts several feet deep. 

In recent years, northern lowa had 
become a home for pheasants. In spite 
of the three to six-day open season in 
the fall, during which thousands were 
killed, the birds had multiplied rapidly. 
It was not an uncommon sight to see 
dozens of them along the roadside in 
the late afternoon in early fall. 

By the latter part of January, these 
pheasants were starving and freezing 
to death by the hundreds. Grit and feed 
in the fields were covered with snow so 
deep the birds could not dig through. 
All the weed patches, brush piles, and 
thickets, their natural cover and pro- 
tection, were completely buried under 
huge banks of sleet and snow. The fod- 
der shocks were impenetrable. Not a 
tuft of grass was in sight 

Only human agencies could save bird 
life. Iowa sportsmen were on the spot. 

To those of us who did not know con- 
ditions at first hand, the seriousness of 
the situation was called to our attention 
by articles in newspapers, but, as so 
often happens, the real facts were not 
brought home to us until many birds 


|: HAS been said that sportsmen are 
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Digging a shelter cove around an evergreen, to protect pheasants from snow-laden wind 


had already perished. Then suddenly we 
became pheasant conscious. 

Whether it was because of sympathy 
for the birds, or the selfish desire to 
save birds then so we could have birds 
to kill the next fall, or the sporting in- 
stinct within us, I don’t know, but we 
came to life. Newspapers began to blaze 
with the need; broadcasting stations 
flashed the SOS each evening. 

One group of men will go down in 
sporting history as martyrs in this 
cause—the farmers. When the situation 
became acute, they carried on until help 
reached them, and continued to 
carry the brunt of the attack for 
some weeks. 

At first, a group of isolated sports- 
men became interested, and carried 
feed to the birds in localities close 


to their homes. Then, when it was seen 
that this would not meet the situation 
adequately, organizations were perfected. 
Here the sportsmen showed their worth 
Many men went out in groups with 
teams and sleds—snow made the roads 
completely impassable for cars—and 
placed feed in sheltered spots for the 
birds. Soon the donations of feed ran 
short. Funds were solicited among men 
interested in bird life. At first, the re- 
sponse was slow, but, as the need became 
more acute and more birds were dying 
daily, the funds began to pour in. 





Food for the birds, at the edge of a thicket, 
dumped on the snow by volunteers. Left, 
a haystack opened up to give birds shelter 
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with teams and sleds, getting the feed 
into the places where it was needed. 
Many men, in the biting cold, carried 
sacks of feed on their shoulders to spots 
frequented by the pheasants. Since all 
natural shelter had been obliterated, 
new shelters were necessary. Trenches 
were dug in the snow behind brush 
piles and thickets. Space was cleared 
around the base of trees and bushes. 
Ditches and natural runways were 
cleared. Feed was placed in these spots 
with extreme care, so that as much of 
it as possible could be used by the birds 
before snow again drifted and covered it. 

Again the farmers came to the front. 
They opened the sides of their straw 
stacks, hay stacks, and fodder shocks 
so the birds could find shelter, and will- 
ingly gave permission to have feed 
placed near these places. In many cases, 
they furnished the feed from their own 
feed bins and cribs. Many farmers told 
me they were feeding dozens of pheas- 
ants with their chickens and live stock 
in the feed lots, and in a few cases, the 
pheasants were roosting with the chick- 
ens in the chicken houses. 

Soon the spirit spread to other parts 
of the State, and contributions came 
from hundreds of sportsmen’ who, 
though they lived outside the imme- 
diate pheasant area, had a keen interest 
in preserving the birds. 

Perhaps one of the most active agen- 
cies in the “Save the Bird Campaign” 
was broadcasting station WHO at Des 
Moines. Every evening, for three weeks, 
the station gave fifteen minutes of its 
time in a plea for the birds of Iowa, and, 
in addition to this, became a distribut- 
ing center for the funds which came in. 

If we can pick out advantages from a 
catastrophe of this kind, I may cite 
three. First, many birds saved would 
otherwise have perished, thus making 
probable the virtual extermination of 
the pheasant in the State. Second, the 
farmer and the sportsmen were brought 
closer together in a common cause, a 


state of affairs always to be desired. 
Third, most of our sportsmen proved 
they are worthy of the name—L. C. 
Sheppard. 

Fish Refuges 
ISCONSIN’S Conservation De- 
partment during 1936 placed 
more than 25,000 fish refuges in 


waters of the State. These refuges are 
made of brush and saplings, weighted 
down with bowlders and sand bags, sunk 
below the surface. They provide shelter 
for many thousands of newly hatched or 
very young fish, and supply the minute 
aquatic life on which these small fish 
feed. 

Fry too large to escape into the tangle 
of these brush shelters were provided 
with refuges of wire-bound saplings, 
sunk to lake bottoms. 

Spawning boxes for bass also were 
built of larger saplings and slabs, split 
from dead or undesirable trees. These 
boxes are 3 ft. square, and 18 in. deep. 
They are filled almost to the top with 
clean gravel. Sunk in batteries on mud- 
dy lake bottoms, 
vide the bass with clean gravel upon 
which to deposit their eggs. 

Another device provides spawning 
facilities for minnows, valuable food for 
game fish. Four split saplings, 5 ft. long, 
are spiked or wired at their centers to 
form a star, and supported a few inches 
from the 
to the ends of the saplings. Minnows 
lay their eggs on the under side of such 
surfaces, just clear of the muddy lake 
bottom. 
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It was an extremely arduous job, even , 


near shore, they pro- | 


lake bottom by blocks nailed | 
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What a Christmas gift for him— 
a Schick Shaver with a lifetime of 
shaving comfort, close quick shaves 
and never a cut nor a scrape. He 
will never need lather again nor 


will a blade ever touch his face. 


Each day of his life he will re- 


SCHICK DRY SHAVER, INC., STAMFORD, CONN. Western 


cisco. In Canada, Henry Birks & Sons, Ltd., and 





smoot i, as mine 


CHICK «> SHAVER 





member this Christmas and the one 
who gave him the greatest single 
pleasure a man may have in his own 


personal affairs—comfort in shaving. 


Any Schick dealer will demon- 
strate the Schick for you. If none is 


near you write to Dept. O. 


Distributor: Edises, Inc., San Fran- 
other leading stores. (Canadian price, $16.50.) 








Desk 126, 








Fly Rod for Bass | 


lead 


Separate chapters on the rod, reel, line, 


er, and lures, particularly suited for bass fish- | 
ing. ( Johnson has fly-fished hundreds of | 
the best bass streams of this country, and | 
the facts he states here are practical—based | 
on experience. Tells you where and how to | 
fly fish for bass, the “Art of Fly-Casting for 
Black Bass,” care of the equipment, clothing | 
for the fly caster, and how to cook and pre- | 
serve black bass. Everyone has his own ideas | 
about bass, but you can well afford to read | 
Johnson’s recommendations no matter how | 
much of an expert you are. 88 pages and | 
cover. Sent postpaid for 25c. Write Dept. 126. 


Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 








Fly Casting by Sheridan R. Jones. Probably the 
most understandable discussion of the “Art of Fly 
Casting that ever appeared in print. Describes 
general principles as well as such fine points as the 
side, flip, and wind casts, the use of the spinner, dry 
fly and other special lures. The best methods of 
fishing for bass, trout, and other fish are handled each 


in a separate chapter as is the matter of field repairs. 
88 pages and cover. 25c postpaid Outdoor Life, 
353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 











Insure Better Shooting 


by nting our 
VAIL and o' 
AR 


oes DUCK, PHEASANT, 


also them = ive _: 
Sport. Write today, ibe p 
send suggestions and | S iihestrated boo 
fel est foo lowest pA mee 
COMPLETE LINE OF GAME BIRDSALSO. 
by LIFE NURSERIES 
Box 71-Ci Oshkosh, Wis. 














OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO.. 


ATTRACT WILD DUCKS, FISH 


Plant Now Plant Natural Foods that 
will bring and hold large 
numbers at your favorite 
hunting or fishing grounds, 
Wild Rice, Wild Celery, Duck Po- 
tato and 30 others describedin free 
illustrated book. Write, describe 
grounds, ond ce ceive free planting 
advice sear book. experience, 
eer ts ONSIN AQUATIC ‘NURS ERIES 
331-B Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


























More Ducks Come 


For GIANT WILD RICE 


WILD CELERY, NAIAS, MUSKGRASS. 
lant Terrell’ssure-growing foods NOW. We 
invite comparison. Deseribe your place. We'll 
make suggestions and send you booklet FREE! 
TERRELL’ 454 A Block 
Oshkosh, Wis. 
40 we 
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For Sale 


Wild CottonTail Rabbits 


alive for restocking purposes. Shipping sea- 
son from November 20th to February Ist. 
Shippers with fifteen years’ experience. 


Animal Exchange Quincy, Penna. 


RAISE RABBITS FOR US 


We Pay You Up To $5.00 Each. 
Also Put You in Touch with MARKETS 

EVERYWHERE. Large illustrated 
book and catalog, also copy of the 
AMERICAN RABBIT FARMER 
and monthly market bulletin showing 
names of buyers in various parts 
of America who continuously buy all 
rabbits offeredthem. All for 10 cents. 


109 Main St., New City, N.Y. 


BEAUTIFUL 
BIRDS 


Gorgeous Imported 
CHINESE Pr. $&.00 
MANDARIN DUCKS 
Also 10,000 Aviary Birds, Canaries, 
Lovebirds, Finches, etc. Write for 
illustrated catalog 


BIRD HAVEN, R.F.D. 1, RESEDA, CALIF. 























Zebra 
Finches 



































THE ELK DEPART 


Surprised by the hunter-photographer, a band of Colorado elk 
plunges into the deep, white drifts high in the Rockies, but 
not before the camera records a remarkable picture. There is 
a gripping article on elk hunting in this region on Page 14 
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Victor in the battle against mountain fog. The 
By author and the billies shot by Yates and himself 


GEORGE A. LEWIS 
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Clouds close in 
on a jagged peak 


In this distinctly different tale of 
trailing mountain goats up dangerous 
peaks, you feel the fascination of a 


sport that tests your heart and skill 


me 

HEY’RE peculiar animals. Goats, I 

mean. Particularly Rocky Mountain 

goats, which are the only species 

about which I profess to have any intimate knowl- 

edge. During the many seasons I have hunted 

them, I have killed fifteen, and my experience has 

convinced me they can pack off more lead without 

flinching than any other North American animal 
of my acquaintance. 

Snow drives other animals down into the low- 
lands, yet with a few exceptions these white 
ghosts, particularly in the Sawtooth Mountains of 
central Idaho, stay on the almost vertical cliffs, 
playing and reposing on shelves hardly larger than 
handkerchiefs. Through the winter, they live on 
browse, moss, and lichens, and only in milder 
weather do they move down to the lower altitudes. 

This habit of haunting the highest peaks is not, 
however, confined exclusively to winter, which com- 
plicates goat hunting, for you must locate them 
from below, then get above them for a sure shot. 
Only in one way do they extend any favors. They 
feed during early morning and late afternoon, and 
can often be located as they move into the draws, 
where they remain until the hot sun or darkness 
sends them higher again. 

Their color is one point in the hunter’s favor. 
Being white, they can be seen long distances, even 
against the flat, light background of the rocky 
slopes. Deer, bear, elk you may seek but never see. 
Goats you may often see without getting a shot. 
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With binoculars, the 
author's brother tries 
to spot a wary ghost 


The quest of these elusive creatures tests 
the mettle of a sportsman far more than 
will easy shooting on the lowlands. 

As though the nearly vertical cliffs of the 
Sawtooth Mountains, which in spots drop 
sheer for thousands of feet, were not enough, 
fog and squalls often envelop their peaks. 
Descending to the valleys below, the fog 
obscures all but the lowest reaches, where 
only chance may give you an occasional 
view of some wandering goat. But that 
chance you must take, particularly if you 
expect to get in a full day’s hunting and re- 
turn to camp before darkness falls. More 
than once I have pushed up through the fog, 
unable to see a short city block ahead, hop- 
ing the gray stuff would lift soon after the 
sun’s rays began to strike it. But braving 
the foggy heights has brought me goats. 

It was on a cold, unusually dismal morn- 
ing in early October that I stopped on the 
trail leading from our camp at the foot of 
Alpine Creek, which drops down through a 
meadow in the mountains. Squatting, I 
trained my glasses on the distant scene. 
The hogback along which the trail runs, 
while not high compared with near-by 
peaks, affords an excellent view of the coun- 
try for several miles around. No better 
vantage point could have been found. 

I had left camp, some five miles distant, 
at 4 o’clock, after George Yates and my 
brother, Al, had professed greater interest 
in sleeping than pushing up through the 
fog toward less certain pleasure. Dawn was 
just beginning to break when I paused to 
consider the situation. 

Being something of a veteran, I knew 
there always may be game immediately 
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around the next crag or beyond 
the next range. Shivering in the 
cold, I peered through the bi- 
noculars at the gray blanket 
which hid whatever hunting se- 
crets the distant peaks might 
hold. I looked critically up and 
down the valley below, but, feel- 
ing that goats would not be 
meandering very far toward 
the lowlands in autumn, I soon 
concentrated on the rocky ledges 
whose outlines I could dimly 
see at the lower edge of the mist. 

At the outset, I could see 
nothing of interest, and was on 
the point of deciding to return 
to camp when, nearly three 
miles off toward the west, I saw 
in a level spot a band of goats 
large enough to tempt even the 
most jaded sporting appetite. 
Unhurriedly, knowing that they 
were not on the alert and that 
I would not be discovered, I 
counted them. There were 
twenty-two kids, yearlings, nan- 
nies, and full-grown patriarchs. 

I could not circle above them 
through the fog, for, after trav- 
eling a mile or so along those 








cliffs, I no longer would be able 
to orient myself. Accordingly, I 
returned the glasses to their 
case, slung my carbine over my 
shoulder, and took off. 

For nearly a half hour, I 
scrambled down the trail, and 
most of the time the goats were 
completely out of sight. In fact, 
after the first few steps, I 
caught only one glimpse of 
them, still bedded down, appar- 
ently waiting for the fog to lift 
before moving upward again. 

These animals possess keen 
perceptions, and often take 
fright without the slightest ap- 
parent cause. So, in this case, 
when I reached their former 
stopping place, not a goat was 
to be seen. Whether they had 
heard or seen me I do not know, 
but they had vanished. 

I am not a man who goes 
around talking to himself, but 
I felt a little monologue was jus- 
tified at that moment. 

“They can’t lose me like that,” 
I told myself. Foolishly I started 
up a nearly perpendicular wall of 
granite over which, I reasoned, 


PHOTO BY GEORGE A. LEWIS 


Rare close-up of a mountain goat, snapped by the author when he came unexpectedly 
upon the billy while clambering up Gun Sight Pass in the Sawtooth Mountains of Idaho 
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the goats had high-tailed a few 
minutes earlier. 

The time was 5 o’clock. For two 
hours, I climbed, ever in fog, and 
never a sight of a goat. During 
early morning the fog below lifted, 
dissipated as though a giant blow 
torch had warmed the mountain 
side, but above, the heavy blanket 
persisted. 

“This is a waste of time,” I 
thought, ‘following these beasts 
from below. I'll never have a 
chance.” 

But I kept on, unwilling to ac- 
knowledge that my chances of still 
outwitting a prize billy were next 
to hopeless. At 10 o’clock I was 
toiling wearily upward, sometimes 
clawing my way over cliffs which 
none but a goat should attempt. 


George Yates, who 
had buck fever but 
later recovered to 
bag his white ghost 


Noon, 1 o'clock. Still no sight of the 
goats. After stopping for lunch, I once 
more took up the chase. 

Fifteen minutes later I came to a 
narrow bench whence the herd had evi- 
dently climbed straight up the cliff. Re- 
alizing the impossibility of following, I 
started to go around the edge, and I 
came upon one of the many vertical 
chutes to be found in this country. 
These are precisely what the name im- 
plies, up-and-down chutes between 
walls of rock. Before starting to cross, 
I looked ahead to learn what to expect 
farther on, and, as I did, I spotted a 
nanny and a kid about seventy yards 
away. 

I froze in my tracks, because I 
knew if I made a noise or a misstep 
they would see me at once, and with 
the others of the herd take flight. Cau- 
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tiously, I threw my 
body forward until my 
hands grasped a jut- 
ting rock on the far 
side, and drew myself 
slowly forward. With 
utmost caution, for I 
was now 2,000 feet 
above the valley floor, standing on a 
knife-edged fin looking down into thin 
air, I lay on my side against the face 
of the mountain, and pondered the situ- 
ation. 

The nanny and kid, I knew from ex- 
perience, were part of the herd. If I 
waited long enough, the others might 
appear. Since I was directly within view 
of the two goats, I was afraid to move, 
knowing they would jump, and alarm 
the others. Yet movement of some kind 
was inevitable, for I either must jump 
into the talus near by or shoot. I final- 
ly decided that, if I jumped, the whole 
herd would light out. So, holding onto 
the wall by my left hand, I took my 
.30-30 carbine in my right hand, took 
fairly steady aim, and shot, the bul- 
let hitting about ten feet above the 
nanny. 

As she jumped, I jumped, landing 
ten feet lower down in the bed of shale. 
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With his trophy in his pack sack, the 
author stops to rest. The queer notch 
at left gives Gun Sight Pass its name 


Up the ravine, I could see goats piling 
into the chute, bent on escaping. I 
counted fifteen, all either young or 
small nannies and billies. I was begin- 
ning to despair of getting a shot at a 
worth-while specimen, when the six- 
teenth hove into view. He looked as 
though he weighed fully 250 pounds, 
and I let him have it. 

Did that brute stop? Hardly. He 
continued along a few steps as though 
nothing had occurred. After six steps 
he disappeared, and, as his horns passed 
from my view, I thought he wobbled. 
Perhaps I had sent that hit home, 
after all. 

I was impatient to take up the chase, 
but the chute, I saw, was out of the 
question, because it was too steep and 
too slick. Those goats go places you 
would think nothing in this world could 
climb. Their hoofs are like so much 
sponge rubber. I have seen them walk 
virtually straight up over rolling pebbles. 

There was but one alternative, and I 
took it, plunging through snow a foot 
deep in the chute to reach the shelf 
where I had seen the nanny and kid 
bedded down. Hardly had I gained 
the center of the chute when I heard 
rocks rolling above me. Where they 
were I did not know, for sound is de- 
ceptive at 10,000 feet; and I was still 
in fog. 

Then I chanced to look up. To my 
horror, I saw a bushel or more of small 
rocks catapulting down upon me, car- 
rying with them the goat I had shot 
only a moment earlier. How I pulled 
myself out of that chute I shall never 
know, but seconds later rocks and goat 
whizzed past me with the speed of an 
express. If the carcass had hit me, 
some one else might be writing this. 
The goat, after it passed me, left the 
wedge-shaped (Continued on page 62) 
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While gulls wheel near in quest of chum, “The Fishhawk" rides a gentle swell, waiting for the next New Jersey tuna to strike 


EW TUNA WATERS 


ROM the salt-water angler’s 
standpoint, perhaps the biggest 
news of 1936 was the finding of 
giant tuna in quantity off the New Jer- 
sey coast, and the heart-stirring discov- 
ery that they could be taken with rod 
and line. The dozens of tuna taken and 
their weights created a furor, and the 
fishing attracted an unprecedented num- 


Orton Dale, one 
of the first to 
fish the waters, 
puts on pressure 





ber of anglers throughout the season. 
The waters in which these tuna were 
taken are only about fifty miles from 
New York City, and are easily accessi- 
ble by fast trains and fine highways. 
Here is some of the very finest sport to 
be found anywhere in the world, almost 
within the shadows of the skyscrapers 
of the most populous city in the country. 

This exciting fishing 
establishes the fact that 
here, off our New Jersey 
shores, is tuna fishing 
equal to that offered by 
Nova Scotia. In size, the 
fish taken compare favor- 
bly with those boated 
farther north. It is a 
matter of satisfaction to 
sportsmen generally that 
the anglers pioneering in 
these newly discovered 
waters are, in tackle and 
methods, allowing them- 
selves to be governed by 
the recognized code of 
sport. These anglers be- 
lieve in fighting these 
magnificent fish on the 
rod until they are licked. 

As a rule, fifty-four- 
thread line is used. Our 
tips vary in weight, the 
heaviest being’ thirty 
ounces. To attract the 
fish, we make up chum 
with ground-up moss- 
bunkers, or’ menhaden. 
This chum is thrown up- 
on the water, and the fine 
particles of fish, with 
their natural oils, drift 
away on the tide or cur- 
rent, and form a smooth 
path of water, called a 
“slick.” Into this slick, 
the hook, baited with a 


whole herring, is thrown. The tuna, at- 
tracted by the oily slick, takes this bait 
eagerly. A cork float is attached to the 
line above the wire leader, some fifteen 
feet from the hook. Thus the hook is 
kept from sinking too deeply. 

As it often takes hours for us to land 
our fish with the tackle used and the 
code we follow, New Jersey anglers have 
been interested in and sometimes puz- 
zled by the methods used in Nova Scotia. 
The incredible time records established 
in boating large tuna up there aroused 
considerable curiosity. We admit the 
courage of the anglers making these 
records, for it requires grit and perse- 
verance to pursue the methods they 
have adopted. We concede, also, that 
tuna boated by their tactics are legiti- 
mately caught, and eligible for record. 
The letter of the rule is observed when 
time is taken from the moment of the 
strike till the instant the gaffer grasps 
the leader, for under the rules, the fish 
is then considered caught. 

But, in appraising such a feat, we 
must remember that, when a tuna 
pauses after his first dynamic rush, it 
is no difficult feat to run the boat up to 
him, and force him to the surface by 
the means of heavy tackle. He will not 
offer serious opposition until he sees the 
boat. As soon as the wire leader ap- 
pears, the boatman may seize it in his 
gloved hands, and the time may be tak- 
en. The real battle comes, however, 
when the boatman tries to hang onto 
the leader until the tuna is sufficiently 
exhausted to permit him to use the gaff. 

An angler of my acquaintance relates 
that, while fishing in Nova Scotia this 
season, a young woman hooked a large 
tuna. By the method just described, one 
of the men in the boat was able to grab 
the leader in a relatively short time, but 
the fierce battle that ensued lasted for 
nearly three quarters of an hour. Dur- 
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The surprising discovery of scrappy tuna right at the 


doorstep of Eastern fishermen is revealed in this tale 
by the president of the Salt Water Anglers of America 


By C. BLACKBURN MILLER 


ing that time, the man hanging onto the 
leader was all but pulled everboard. His 
head was almost constantly under water, 
his arms were nearly pulled from their sock- 
ets, and the heavy wire leader sawed in the 
gunwale a slit more than an inch deep. Yet 
that tuna was registered as having been 
taken in record time! 

When later the news was published that 
a child of thirteen had boated a tuna weigh- 
ing more than 300 pounds in a battle of only 
twenty-two minutes, we New Jersey anglers 
stuck our tongues in our cheeks. Tuna of 
this size we have to battle for hours, and, 
after it’s all over, we’re exhausted, every 
muscle aches, our eyes are bloodshot. We 
know we've been in a fight. 

The use of a dory, which is common prac- 
tice in Nova Scotia waters, also makes tak- 
ing tuna a comparatively easy venture. The 
dory in which the fisherman is seated is 
towed by a motorboat. At the instant the 
tuna strikes, the towline is severed by a 
heavy knife or hatchet, and the angler and 
his guide thus set adrift. With suitable 
tackle, it is relatively easy to tighten the 
drag until a steady strain is developed. The 
tuna then has to tow a 400-pound dory, with 
the additional weight of two men. If the 
fish bucks against the swift tide rips, which 
are so often found in Nova Scotian waters, 
he soon tires, and is brought to gaff without 
much trouble. 

Vastly different is the job confronting an- 
glers who fish off Atlantic Highlands. Sur- 
rounded by a fleet of craft, all chumming, 
and all with fervent hopes of hooking a large 
tuna, the man who strikes a fish has a dozen 
immediate problems on his hands. First, the 
cruiser must be cast loose from her moor- 
ings, and the angler must hang on, trying to 
steer the hooked fish clear of all the anchor 
cables and hulls that bar its way to the 
open sea. Even if the line does not actually 
foul cable or keel, merely touching a bar- 
nacle on one of the hulls will mean destruc- 
tion to a fifty-four-thread line. If the sea is 
gained, by happy chance, the battle resolves 
itself into a test of endurance. It’s a gamble 
whether line, fish, or angler will break first. 

Strict rules govern the qualification of a 
fish caught in these waters, and any infrac- 
tion will keep the catch from being accepted 
for the sportsmen’s official records. To re- 
cord a fish, the angler must play it unaided. 
If, for example, any other person grasps the 
rod, and raises it in order to help him pump 
the fish to the surface, that fish is immedi- 
ately and summarily disqualified. The reel 
may not be adjusted by any hand other than 
the angler’s own, nor can the line be touched 
until the wire leader is within reach of tl:e 
gaffer. The use of any gaff longer than five 
feet is barred, and the gaff cannot be 
thrown. If mutilated by sharks or other 
agent before it is brought to gaff, a fish is 
disqualified. These rules, of course, do not 
apply to the classification of fish for purely 
scientific record. 

It might seem that tuna have only recent- 
ly appeared off the New Jersey coast. The 
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truth is that they have visited 
these waters for years, but the 
proper methods of fishing for 
them have only recently been dis- 
covered. Four or five years ago, 
a tuna weighing 1,600 pounds was 
taken in the Bayhead pound nets, 
not a mile offshore. Large tuna 
have often been seen by anglers 
while trolling for bluefish, but 
these giant mackerel will not take 
a troll. It is seldom that a fish 
heavier than 100 pounds will pur- 
sue a feather bait. It might be 
possible to capture these tuna by 
the methods used successfully in 
taking blue marlin, but, in all like- 
lihood, the angler would be con- 
stantly annoyed by sharks’ taking 
the bait. 

The sudden development of tuna 
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fishing has presented a problem to the 
captains of the various New Jersey 
charter boats. Competition is keen, and 
the equipment must be of the best. 
Where once the captains had only to 
provide a couple of tarred hand lines, 
with a lead squid attached, so that their 
angling guests could take half a dozen 
sizeable bluefish, they must now pro- 
vide for each angler a 14/0 reel worth 
about $350, a fifty-four and a seventy- 
two-thread, spliced, linen line, costing 
approximately $60, a rod worth about 
$30 more. In addition, there must be 
harness and an adequate supply of bait, 
though in most instances this is paid for 
by the angler. Fishing chairs, strongly 
built, come to $65 each. If a captain 
equips his boat for two anglers, and has 
an adequate supply of reserve tackle, 
it’s easy to see that quite a number of 
trips at $35 a day must be made to 
make the venture profitable, consider- 
ing, too, that the expenses of gas, oil, 
wharfage, and the wages of a mate 
must also be met. 

In my opinion, the tackle used for 
tuna at present is too heavy. The ex- 
tremely stiff rods almost invariably 
used are as killing to the angler as they 
are to the fish. Tuna thrive on oppo- 
sition, and, (Continued on page 79) 
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Two prizes to prove that tuna from New Jersey's long-neglected waters run to size 
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| flopped on top of the 
bowlder, set the sights 
at 700 yards, and waited 
for the elk. Selecting a 
big, charging bull, | 
aimed under his neck 


IG Jim Moore wriggled 
closer to the edge of a barren, snow- 
swept ledge, high up on the slope of an 
unnamed peak in the Colorado Rockies, 
and lowered his field glasses. 

“Confound it,” he exclaimed, as he 
turned to me. “Just when I get a good, 
clear focus on the edge of the timber, 
the snow clogs my lenses, and I can’t 
see anything. But I know there’s elk 
down there.” 

“See any?” I asked. 

“I'm not sure,” he admitted, “but it 
doesn't make much difference. There's 
always elk down there.” 

I wondered. Every one had told me 
the same thing, ever since I had left 
Glenwood Springs for the practically 
virgin country between there and the 
White River refuge. Besides these as- 
surances, we had seen frequent sign. 

Even the two cow hands from Jim’s 
ranch, who were waiting for us at the 
little log cabin that was to be our 
headquarters during the hunt, greeted 
us with encouraging reports when we 
arrived. 

“You sure oughtn’t to have any trou- 
ble getting your elk this year, boss,” 
said Pete. “We jumped a herd of six- 
teen when we were packing in yester- 
day. They high-tailed it straight for 
the big valley.” 

The other cow waddy was wearing 
such a broad grin that Jim became sus- 
picious. ‘Is he stringing us, Con?” he 
asked. 

‘“‘Nope. He sure saw them elk.” 

The following morning we saw the 
trail of the fleeing elk as we rode to- 
ward the rim rock at the head of the 
valley. But, through the whirling clouds 
of snow, we had been unable to locate 
those or any other elk. 

“There'll be four or five feet of snow 
in that valley pretty soon,” Jim esti- 
mated, ‘and the elk will stay in the 
timber and browse. We'll have to go 
get them.” 

That meant traveling on foot, and I 
hadn't seen either snowshoes or skis in 
the pile of duffel the cow hands had 
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packed in. I pointed that out to Jim. 

“We won't need them,” reassured 
Jim. “Lots of the snow that falls on 
the slopes drifts down into the valley, 
and a lot more clings to the trees. 
What does get to the ground doesn’t 
drift much, and we'll get along better 
and faster than the elk.” 

As we talked, the snow began fall- 
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ing faster. Presently the valley was en- 
tirely obliterated by the curtain of de- 
scending flakes. Hunting would be next 
to impossible, so we caught our horses, 
and rode back to the cabin. 

While we were gone, Pete and Con 
had shot a mule deer, and we dined on 
roast saddle of venison. After dinner, 
we sat around the red-hot little stove, 





“Get in position for your shot," | told Jim. "I'll bring him around." The elk was feeding 
toward the valley, presenting only a rump shot. As soon as Jim was ready, | whistled softly 
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blankets the Rockies, Colorado elk sometimes 


and discussed what we would do on the 
morrow, provided the snow stopped 
falling before it became too deep. Our 
best bet, every one agreed, was to get 
into the timber, and trail the big ani- 
mals until we could get a shot. 

Pete and Con were sure they could 
get an elk without much trouble, but, 
as they were primarily interested in 
meat, their quest was easier than that 
of Jim, who was looking for an excel- 
lent head to adorn the big living room 
of his ranch house. 

Early the next morning, we were 
awakened by the two cow pokes as 
they stirred about, making breakfast. 
We found the snow had stopped during 
the night, and a high wind had swept 
most of it from the exposed slopes, pil- 
ing it in the valleys or banking it in 
huge drifts against the edges of stand- 
ing timber. Inside the rim of trees, 
however, we found the surface was level, 
and in few places was it more than a 
foot deep. This was astonishing, con- 
sidering the depth of drifts in unpro- 
tected places. 

Pete and Con believed they could get 
their elk on the northern slope of the 
timbered mountain not far from the 
cabin, while Jim and I headed for the 
woods surrounding the valley we had 
scanned the previous day. As a valley, 
it wasn’t extensive, being merely a fold 
in the soaring battlements of the moun- 
tain itself. We would be only a mile or 
so from the area where Jim’s cow 
hands would be hunting. 

We rode to the edge of the timber, 
hobbled our horses, and plunged into 
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A surprised hunter discovers that, when snow 


live up to the curious legend of old-timers 
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the forest. Everything was 
so still and quiet it seemed 
incredible that there were 
hundreds of deer and elk 
about, but it was not long 
until proof of their pres- 
ence was thrust upon us. In 
a small cluster of pines, we 
ran into a bed where a num- 
ber of mule deer had nested 
for the night. The ground 
was quite free of snow, and 
the animals had left but a 
short time before. We had 
numerous other deer sign 
during the next several 
hours, but not a trace of elk. 
Jim and I were working 
along about 200 yards apart, 
when I heard him give a low 
whistle. When I joined him, 
he elatedly pointed out the trail of elk. 
Prints of their big, splayed hoofs were 
plainly evident in the snow, which had 
been packed so solidly that only a fair- 
sized herd could have made the trail. 

“That trail must have been made this 
morning,” grinned Jim. “I don’t be- 
lieve they can be far ahead of us.” 

We pushed on rapidly, and it was not 
long until numerous droppings, so re- 
cent that most of them were still 
steaming in the cold air, told us we 
were overtaking the elk. Presently, the 
single trail became a number of indi- 
vidual trails, as the animals spread to 
browse on the brush and low-hanging 
limbs. 

“Better load and lock your rifle,” sug- 
gested Jim. “No telling when we'll get 
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Jim and | held our fire, remaining motionless as the 
cows and young bulls passed within eighty yards of us 


a shot now, and it might be a fast one.” 
But he suggested it a bit too loudly. 
Not more than 100 yards ahead there 
was a snort, an alarmed stamping, and 
a confused pounding of hoofs as the 
herd we had been following rushed 
away, jarring a concealing cloud of 
snow from the branches overhead. 

“Well, I’ll be a mule deer’s uncle!” 
ejaculated Jim. “I had no idea we were 
that close!” 

When we reached the place where 
the elk had taken alarm, we discovered 
a small, brush-grown clearing, where 
the animals had stopped to feed. 

“It’s useless to follow them right 
now,” said Jim. “They’ll barge along 
for about a mile or so before they quit 
running. (Continued on page 88) 
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A bag that would make any 
goose hunter smile. The 
costume does not make it 
easy to swing a gun on the 
circling flocks, but, when 
you lie for hours on the 
frozen ground, you've got 
to wear everything you can 


Propping up one of the 
dead geese in a lifelike 
pose to help silhouette 
decoys lure more living 
birds within easy range 
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It's Never Too Cold 


By OTTO M. JONES 


ITTING around 
S panting stoves in 
duck cabins, 
sprawled by the blaze 
of camp fires in the 
open, or lounging be- 
fore the glow of fire- 
places in the comfort 
of city homes or clubs, 
I have listened long 
and attentively while 
ardent gunners ex- 
pounded their person- 
al preferences for va- 
rious types of bird 
shooting. I used to 
keep out of those ar- 
guments, but now I 
have a candidate of 
my own. When the 
talk turns to shooting 
thrills, there’s one I 
like to bring up. 
I’ve splashed 
through marshes in 
pursuit of the erratic 
jacksnipe. I’ve sat for 
hours, shivering in 
blinds, in quest of va- 
rious types of ducks, 
from the driving teal 
to the wily mallard, 
from canvasback, 
widgeon, and sprig 
through the whole 
gamut of the duck 
family. I’ve tramped 
mountains, vales, and 
sage-covered plains 
gunning for grouse, 
the thundering blues 
of the high ridges, the 
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ruffed fen-tails of the wood lots, and 
the big, black-bellied sage hens of the 
plains. 

I've matched speed with bobwhites 
and with valley and mountain quail, 
and I have gloried in stopping a cocky 
old Chink, his bantering cackle silenced 
by a charge of No. 7’s. In fact, I have 
had a full share of pleasure in diversi- 
fied and bountiful shooting. 

And then came my introduction to 
goose shooting. As a steady diet, per- 
haps, it would not be in the running 
with upland-bird shooting, but, as a 
first thrill, it was one of the outstand- 
ing experiences of all my shooting ca- 
reer. When I saw my first wily honkers 
crumple in the air and go crashing into 
the stubble, I felt I had just about 
reached the ultimate in stirring sport. 
There is nothing, so far as I know, to 
compare to watching, with bated breath 
and pounding heart, the wavering ap- 
proach of a flock of the great birds, as 
they cautiously survey the land be- 
fore swinging within range. It may be 
due to the fact that you see the flock 
when it is so far away, and then sit in 
a nervous shiver until the birds make 
up their minds whether they dare at- 
tempt a landing near the innocent-look- 
ing show of decoys, set out as an in- 
ducement to them to trust that particu- 
lar landing field. 

At any rate, I'll never forget my first 
goose shoot. It stands out in my mind 
now as vividly as it did on that first 
eventful morning. It was not the tailor- 
made type of goose shooting, involving 
well-dug pits and comfortable accom- 
modations. It was goose shooting in 
the raw, and anything but mild. 

Seeking a good site 
for the shooting, which 
was to begin at dawn 
the next day, three of 
us had driven out on 
the field of the Grain 
Camp, in eastern Ore- 
gon. Framed by low- 
lying hills, acre on acre 
of grain stubble lay 
like a placid, yellow sea 
in all directions, broken 
only by occasional 
stacks of straw. A sur- 
vey convinced us that 
an army of birds had 
been pastured there. 

Our next concern was 
to provide blinds. The 
ground was frozen, and 
to dig any kind of a 
pit meant long, ardu- 
ous labor. Selecting a 
site near a “down fur- 
row’ that ran the length 
of the field, we went to 
work on that. Taking 
advantage of this de- 
pression, we knocked 
the high points and 
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for GANDERS 


Though the music of their honking reaches 


you on an icy wind, your blood warms at the 


mere thought of dropping such noble birds 


protruding, frozen clods out of the way, 
and gouged out three gravelike, shal- 
low holes at suitable distances. The 
nearest straw stack provided sufficient 
lining for the elongated hollows, and 
left a pile for cover. 

The preliminaries completed, we 
drove to Diamond, about six miles 
away, and obtained lodging for the 
night. They were sort of rough accom- 
modations, but comfortable and suffi- 
cient. In this sparsely settled section, 
towns were few and far between, and 
Diamond consisted of only a ranch 
house and accompanying buildings. The 
inhabitants of the surrounding district 
got their mail there, so it had to have 
a post-office name. 

We were up before daylight, and driv- 
ing through a night that fairly crackled 
with the clear, crisp cold of the high 
plateau. The stars, brilliant in the 
black velvet of the sky, seemed to 


be exceedingly close. 

Reaching the blinds, 
we set up our silhouette 
decoys by the glare of 
the headlights, hustling 
about to keep from freez- 
ing. Everything was 
white with frost, and 
the ground was frozen 
so hard we could hard- 
ly drive the standards 
of the decoys into it. 

When all was in read- 
iness at the shallow de- 
pressions, I drove the 
car about a mile away, 
and parked it alongside 
a straw stack, camouflaging it with 
straw, tossed over the top and hood. I 
returned to the blinds just as the light 
of day was filtering into the valley from 
the distant hills. 

Swathed in all the clothes we could 


When a flock swings within range, a shotgun erupts from the covering of straw, and the 
hunter has another prize to help him forget the discomfort of the hours spent in the pit 
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pile on, we took to the blinds. First, 
we fitted our bodies into the groove al- 
lotted us. Then, with legs still flattened 
out, we scattered straw, from a pile 
left within reach, over our feet and 
legs, up to the waist. With our guns 
on straw pads by our sides, we lay 
down and scattered the rest of the 
surplus straw over us, leaving just 
enough face uncovered to permit vision. 

Sitting up, in this flat-legged posi- 
tion, was awkward, and did not permit 
much latitude on the swings, but it had 
to do. Concealment was the principal 
problem. 

We were ready, but was that a cold 
bunk! It seemed we lay for hours in 
those cold-storage pits, until I felt like 
water in a refrigerator tray. I thought 
I detected twinges of lumbago in my 
back. 

Just as I had almost reconciled my- 
self to the soothing sleep that precedes 
freezing, I heard a faint cry, so faint, 
in fact, that I could not tell for certain 
whether it was the distant bark of a 
dog, or the honk of a goose. Whatever 
it was, it broke the monotony of si- 
lence. I heard it again, closer at hand. 
Yes, it was a honk! Like the baying of 
a bloodhound in full cry, it kept recur- 
ring and growing in volume. Then a 
thin, wavering line floated in the sky, 
a fragment of cobweb drifting in the 
air. 

I could feel my blood thawing out. 
The floating, drifting line came nearer, 
broke into segments. Now it was a 
string of beads, black jet beads, ten of 
them, sailing along as though wafted 
by a whimsical breeze. My blood stream 
was tingling. ° 

Next the beads became great birds, 
riding the skies on slow, rhythmic 
wings. They swung wide, then saw our 
little show, and circled. Looking the 
ground over carefully, they went into 
a spiral. They were swinging just out 
of range. Had something tipped them 
off ? (Continued on page 69) 
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YOU EARN YOUR 


: Y WIFE maintains stoutly that 
the funniest sight she knows 
is to see full-grown men 
starting off to follow a little 

bee. What she doesn’t realize, of 
course, is that hunting the wild bee is 
one of the most thrilling and engross- 
ing of sports, entailing some sleuthing 
that would put many big game hunters 
to shame. It’s a mixture of science, de- 
tective work, and outdoor sport, and, 
when it’s all over with, you 
have something to show for 
it in the form of honey 
wild, sweet, and delicious. 
Even my wife manages to 
display a bit of interest in 
that. 

I used to keep a number 
of hives of tame bees, main- 
ly because I think they are 
among the most interesting 
creatures man has under 
his control, but I gave the 
hives and bees away when 
I found that I could have 
ten times the fun, and get 
more honey for the time 
spent, by hunting wild bees. 

For one thing, you don't 
need all the costly para- 
phernalia that goes with 
raising your own bees, and 
the attendant feeling that 
each jar of honey cost you 
just so much. All the cares 
of bee raising are gone, and 
in their place you substitute the thrill 
of the chase, and the uncertainty of the 
catch. You never know whether you'll 
encounter a big swarm of bees or just 
a teacupful, whether you will find 
blackberry honey, goldenrod honey, or 
clover honey. You might even find a 
tree loaded with real, black honey, 
which the connoisseur values highly. 

Then, too, there is something about a 

















Taking a wild bee with 
the special box. While 
it eats the sugar and 
water, as below, it is 
touched with colored 
marshmallow so that it 
can be recognized again 


bee hunter that is different. It takes a 
certain amount of ingenuity to be a 
good one, and all those I ever met had 
among them a code as rigid as the Ten 
Commandments. If I find a bee tree, 
and carve my initials on it, I know that 
every other kee hunter will respect 
them, just as I will respect his. When 
fall comes, and it is time to reap the 
harvest of our labors, none of us will 





With the bees marked, released, and timed, the author, right, and a friend sit down to wait. 
The bee whose hive is nearest will make the fastest round trip, and that bee they will trail 
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touch the other man’s marked bee tree. 

When hunting wild bees, we drive to 
some wild spot, and alight with our bee 
box. We may walk a mile, or five, be- 
fore we find plants or bushes on which 
bees are working. Then we catch a bee 
in the first compartment of the little 
box. We darken that compartment, and 
open a slide which allows him access 
to the next one. He walks in, crossing 
over a honeycomb in which there is a 
mixture of sugar and water. He likes 
it, and fills up. 

Our box is set on a tripod, or on a 
stump, and, while the bee is filling up 
on the syrup, we take a soft camel’s- 
hair brush, and gently daub a little 
mixture of red marshmallow on the 
hairs between his wings. When he has 
filled up, and is heavy and slow, we 
watch him buzz around the box, mak- 
ing larger and larger circles, and sud- 
denly darting off in the direction of his 
home. We jot down the time, and the 
direction he took. Then we catch another 
bee, of different color—that is, blacker 
or yellower—and, while he is filling up, 
we daub him with white. When he 
leaves, we time him, watch his direc- 
tion, and get another, which we daub 
blue. 

American bees—red, white and blue! 
But bees were not originally natives of 
America at all. They were imported 
from Germany, then from Italy, and es- 
pecially from Russia. You can tell the 
different breeds by their colors, if you 
are an expert, and, when you get near 
a bee tree, you can tell them by their 
savageness, too. The black German is 
the nastiest, always ready to jab you, 
while the very yellow Italian is much, 
better-natured. If you get inside the 
tree, and find it heavily plastered with 
bee glue, it is probably inhabited by 
Russian bees. 

But we are just starting a hunt, sit- 
ting at ease, in the August sunshine. 
A familiar hum arouses us from our 
stupor. It is music as sweet to a bee 
hunter as the voice of a hound to a fox 
hunter. It becomes distinctly audible. 
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WILD HONEY 


Few big game hunters ever enjoyed more 


exciting experiences than did this stalker 


of wild bees, whose adventurous pastime 


combines sport, science, and sleuthing 


By 


LEON F. WHITNEY 


Gradually, your ear becomes trained, 
attuned to it, and soon you can dis- 
tinguish it from the hum or buzz of any 
other insect, just as the eye of the 
shepherd knows every sheep from the 
next. 

A line streaks over the top of the 
bee box. The flight is so fast that we 
cannot see the bee. Zoom, it goes, and 
again, zoom. There are two bees. The 
first hovers about the box, now on this 
side, now on that, dancing in the air. 
Now there are three bees. The last one 
doesn’t waste any time, but goes right 
in, and soon the others follow. The first 
to go in was the one we liberated first, 
our red bee. The bee that had been 
first to arrive with a hive mate was our 
blue bee. We consult the time. Red 
bee, eleven minutes; blue, four. Why 
seek the red’s tree when the blue’s 
must be closer at hand? 

We drop the cover of the bee box, 
and wait. We know which way the red 
will fly. He is the first to finish his 
draft, so we let him into the third 
compartment, and keep the other two 
in the middle one. We drop some syrup 
on the stump, and let the red bee go. 
When he returns, he can eat the syrup, 
and, if we wish, we can follow his line 
later. Then we walk in the direction 
the blue bee took when he left. We 
hold our compass, and keep to it for 
perhaps 200 yards. Here is a lovely 
spot, trees behind us, and a wide, open 
space before. We set our box on a 
fence rail, and gently open the lid to 
the third compartment. Finding the 
new location strange, our two bees 
buzz about the box for a moment, then 
soar aloft with their heavy loads, and 
zip! they are gone. 

More waiting—three minutes and two 
seconds by the watch. Then a tremen- 
dous buzzing and humming! Eight, ten, 
a dozen bees. We must be near the 
tree. German bees, too. Bee keepers 
hate them, because they so often cross 
with the preferred Italian or Carniolan 
bees. When a bunch has had its fill 
and left, we stride toward a small, oak 
tree, over which the bees flew when 
they left. Beyond it, we see a hillside. 
Our compass tells us that the bee tree 
can’t be any place but on that hillside. 

“There,” my friend points out. “Look 
at that big cedar. I'll bet that’s the 
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tree. The compass points exactly to- 
ward it.” 

We almost run for the cedar, but we 
can’t find a hollow spot in it. We con- 
sult the compass again. We walk and 

what’s that ahead? An old apple 
tree, always a good bet. The whole 
base is hollow, and we see a crack ex- 
tending a foot up from the ground. 
Knowing the savage character of the 
bees we are pursuing, we watch from a 
safe distance. By standing very still, 
we can hear that lovely hum of bees as 
they fan the warm air out of the crack 
to maintain an even temperature within. 

It’s our tree. Slowly and cautiously, 
I sneak around to the other side, and 


After stuffing the entrance to a bee stump 
with burlap, as at left, the author lights a 
stick of sulphur, and blows the deadly fumes 
through a hole left in the plugged entrance 


carve my initials on the trunk. Next 
fall, we'll wait until two weeks after 
the first frost, so that all the larve in 
the combs will have hatched. Then we 
shall take some sulphur, and kill all 
the bees, and bring home the honey. 

We go back to our stump, to take up 
the trail of our red bee again. But we 
find, instead of one red bee, a small 
swarm of unpainted bees, some of 
which doubtless belong to the red one’s 
hive, but most of which come from the 
tree we have already located. We sit, 
and wait. 

The bees coming to us for our bait 
never sting. It is only when we disturb 
or brush against their abode that they 
object, or when they suspect we mean 
harm to it. Naturally, we are careful, 
and are rarely stung. I have never 
been stung in all of my bee-hunting ex- 
perience. It is only when the harvest- 
ing is done that there is any danger, 
and even then stings can be avoided. 

When we have our red bee in the 
box, we start in the direction of its 
hive, and soon find ourselves approach- 
ing the edge of town. The bees go di- 
rectly for a house, the roof of which 
we can see through a gap in the trees. 
Are we being (Continued on page 68) 
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By HART STILLWELL 


T WAS only through rumors that the 
captain and I knew of the marvelous 
angling for two-fisted fish at San 
Antonio Pass, but anybody who heard 

the rumors would think they had been 
started by a modern Baron Munchau- 
sen. Though the tales were tall, they 
aroused our curiosity, and, when Hurt 
and Fred suggested that we make the 
100-mile trip down the east coast of Mex- 
ico With them, we jumped at the chance. 

There was just one hitch. In going 
to San Antonio Pass, which has been 
visited by only a handful of anglers 
since it came into existence on the heels 
of a terrific northeaster three years 
ago, you must either fly down, and land 
on a narrow shell beach, or you must 
go in Vincent Stevenson's “land scow,” 
which is an automobile that has pon- 
toons on the sides, and a propeller in 
the rear. 

Unless you've seen Vincent’s inven- 
tion, your knowledge of mechanics is 
still limited. If you view it first on land, 
it looks like some contraption for car- 
rying logs or laying sewer pipe. If you 
see it afloat, your first inference is that 
a reaper and binder has floated down 
the Mississippi from some flooded mid- 
western farm. On sober thought, you 
decide that there isn’t any such crea- 
tion, but there it stands. The thought 
of going to sea in such a monstrosity 
kept me from San Antonio Pass for 
months. 

Still, due either to genius or luck, 
Vincent had crossed and recrossed the 
first, second, third, and fourth passes 
time and again, and had stood on the 
shore of the fifth, or San Antonio Pass, 
to flip his plug out into a redfish and 
weakfish-infested piece of water which, 
he asserts, has no equal anywhere in 
the world. It seemed too good to miss, 
so I brushed aside my misgivings about 
the Stevenson scow, and joined the in- 
vestigating party. 

In what is probably record time, the 
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After Fish in a 


captain, Hurt, and I 
cleared customs, immi- 
gration, and game offi- 
cials in Matamoros, Mex- 
ico, across the line from 
our home town of Browns- 
ville, Tex., bought some 
Mexican oranges, and a 
touch of a Mexican brac- 
er known as habanero, 
and started blazing a 
trail by automobile 
through the cattle coun- 
try to the south and east, 
trying to follow a map 
Vincent had made for us. 
He couldn’t go himself, 
and Fred was already 
somewhere down the 
coast, awaiting us with 
the fishing outfits. 

Hurt, who had betind 
him a wealth of experi- 
ence in traveling about 
northern Mexico, kept 
complaining that’ the 
landmarks all were show- 
ing up just as listed on 
Vincent’s map. 

“We're not lost yet,” 
he said, “and I don’t feel right. You 
let me get lost out here, and I'll show 
you some real traveling.”’ 

While Hurt and I studied the map, 
the captain kept the car’s nose quar- 
tering into the wind, and we went 
bouncing along footpaths and cow 
trails, hunting for a brush corral here, 
an adobe hut, with a big, brick chim- 
ney, there, and a well at another point. 
The only thing we had no trouble find- 
ing was fence gates. Just as we gath- 
ered headway after passing through 
one gate, we’d come to a fence and 
another gate. 

We finally struck the beach, and 
then, with the blue Gulf of Mexico on 
our left, we breezed on southward over 
a wonderful stretch of sand, keeping 


Aboard Vincent's startling 
land-and-water craft, the 
anglers approach the area 
whence came the tall tales 


The captain and a game opponent conquered in the surf, 
a thirty-two-pound jackfish that gave him a lively workout 


the speed as high as the waves in the 
beach would permit. As we drove up to 
the first pass, Fred appeared on the 
other side to meet us. I hopped out of 
the car to watch him cross the pass on 
that seagoing truck. 

Despite my fears, the monstrosity 
came splashing across without a hitch. 
It had swung a bit sidewise when it hit 
deep water, but Fred straightened it 
out. When the wheels struck bottom on 
our side, it chugged up onto dry land, 
and coughed wearily to a stop. 

After one look at that fantastic fer- 
ry, I fished out a life preserver and tied 
it on, and Hurt followed my example. 
I can swim a little, and Hurt can’t 
swim at all. Then the four of us board- 
ed the scow, and crossed the pass. 
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Seagoing Automobile 


Aboard their incredible vehicle, a party of venturesome 


anglers take you exploring remote waters off the coast 


of Mexico where fishing surpasses the stories about it 


It wasn’t bad at all. The only thing 
I didn’t like about it was the size of a 
shark that we almost ran over—that, 
and the necessity of jumping out and 
helping to pull the scow into shallow 
water when it struck the far side of the 
pass. The propeller wasn’t much help 
on a slope, and, if the bank was steep, 
the craft lacked ability to hoist herself 
up onto land. In that case, there was 
nothing for us to do but to push her 
back out into deep water, and then hit 
the bank again, hard. 

The second pass had filled up. The 
third was a tartar, with steep banks, 
but we made it. The fourth was a wider 
one, but with sloping banks. After we 
crossed it, we dropped the pontoons, 
anchored them, and climbed aboard 
again for the eighteen-mile drive down 
the beach to the fifth pass, Boca San 
Antonio to the Mexicans. 

Except for its shell bank, San Antonio 
Pass is not much different from the 
other passes along the islands off the 
east coast of Mexico. The deep part is 
only about fifty yards across, and the 
shallow water reaching up to shore 
adds only a few feet more. It was 
small water for such tall tales as we’d 
heard about it. 

I intended to catch the first fish, but 
I was deliberately casual about it. With 
the rod in one hand, the reel in the 
other, and a yellow-and-red plug hang- 
ing by the leader from my mouth, I 
sidled nonchalantly down to the shore 
line. Mounting the reel, I started the 
line through the guides, but it caught. 
I pulled and jerked, and then looked at 
the reel. The level wind would go to 
the left side, but it would not return. I 


wound it back and started again, but 
it got no farther. I pushed and twisted 
until I ruined the pall, and still it 
wouldn’t work. 


A nine-pound pike and, below it, an eight-pound trout, with the tackle that licked them 
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Two fighting weakfish taken by the party at 
the pass. Bringing them to terms took plenty 
of brawn, as can be seen in the view at left 


Meantime, the captain and Hurt were 
about ready to start operations. I hur- 
ried back to my tackle box, stuck the 
reel in it, and took out an old one. 
Mounting this reel, I found that the 
line had been wound on without regard 
to level wind. I didn’t want to hook a 
big fish and have the line come off the 
reel at right angles to the level wind. 
I struck out down the beach, thinking 
to unwind the line in a hurry and start 
again from. scratch, but, when I 
reached the end, I found the line rusted 
and rotted. 

This seemed as good a time as any 
to sit down, and figure out whether I 
was getting any place. No man should 
be compelled to go through all this just 
to satisfy a curiosity about fish. My 
companions weren’t much help. 

“Hey!” shouted Hurt, “I got one. 
Come on and fish!” 

The captain was making just as 
much noise. ‘“‘Why don’t you come fish 
with us?” he shouted. Long before I 
got my line in the water, there were 
fish flopping on the bank. I cast across 
the deep water of the pass to the shal- 
low bar on the far side. The plug hit 
the water, I gave the rod tip a jerk to 
start it moving, and something in the 
water finished the job. After a lively 
few minutes, I brought in a beautifully 
marked, three-pound, spotted weakfish. 

On the next cast, the plug traveled 
a little farther in the water before the 
strike, and a little faster afterward. 
These fish (Continued on page 84) 
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CARIBOU 


THE ARCTIC NIGHT 


IN 


A brief moment of rest 
for the author, before 
the start of a long and 
perilous journey across 
the icy northern Rockies 


The expedition and its 
four dog teams set out 
from snowbound Aklavic 
to match their strength 
against the bitter cold 


bo 
i) 


HEN Sgt. Nitchie Thorne, 
of the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, arrived 
at Herschel Island, he 
brought me two messages. One was 
the confirmation of the death sen- 
tences imposed on Tatagama and 
Aligoomiak, the two Eskimos who 
had murdered my friend, Corp. Doak. 
The other was a wireless from Chief 
Factor Angus Brabant, of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company, ordering me to 
report in Winnipeg by March 4, and 
to bring Herbert Hall of the Western 
Arctic District with me. There were 
about ten words in the message, but 
it spelled 1,000 miles or more of 
tough slogging on snowshoes across 
the Arctic Rockies, and an addition- 
al 5,000 odd miles by whatever other 
means of transportation might pre- 
sent themselves. And it was 
already the middle of Decem- 

ber! 
I lost no time. Hiring an 
Eskimo, I loaded my eider 
down and duffel upon his sled, 





and hiked over to Aklavic, meeting 
the hangman on my way. There I 
shook hands with the burly, skin- 
clad giant who had explored and 
opened up the Western Arctic—Her- 
bert Hall—and told him of the jour- 
ney that lay ahead. His weather- 
beaten face wrinkled in a grin. 

“A tough trip,” he exclaimed, “un- 
less there’s a lot of caribou around!” 

There lay the crux of the situ- 
ation! Would there be lots of cari- 
bou around? Since the Eskimos had 
almost cleaned them out to provide 
fresh meat for the whalers, no one 
ever knew. 

Try as we would, we couldn’t get 
a single Loucheux Indian to make 
the trip until the Christmas holidays 
were over. Already sled loads of 
shaggy, smiling Eskimos, and stolid, 
almond-eyed Loucheux bucks and 
squaws were wending their way over 
the snow-flailed wastes toward Akla- 
vic, with its half a score of mudded 
cabins. 

After two weeks of enforced delay, 
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we hit the trail. The thermometer reg- 
istered sixty-two below. A circle of 
grinning, skin-clad Eskimos gathered 
around to say good-by, while curious 
Loucheux stood farther off in proud 
aloofness. Whips cracked, dogs raised 
staccato barks, and Indians swore in 
mixed Loucheux and bad English. To 
the sonorous jangle of bells, our caval- 
cade plunged into the frost-rimed wil- 
lows, and made for the mountains that 
rose dimly and mysteriously against 
the distant sky of burnished copper. In 
the intense cold, I could hear my breath 
whistle queerly. The white plume which 
appeared each time I exhaled condensed 
in hoarfrost on the hood and breast of 
my fur ahtegi, or fur parka. 

There were three Indians in our 
party, all good travelers and hunters. 
Two, Lazarus and Peter Sitchinili, were 
both lithe, cheerful fellows, whose cop- 
pery faces rarely lost their pleasant 
smiles. The other, a stolid, compact dy- 
namo of human energy, was known to 
the traders as John Doe, and it was he 
who had elected to guide us to Old 
Crow. With John breaking trail with 
his snowshoes, the four teams fell into 
a long line behind him, and wormed 
their way across the snow fields toward 
our goal. 

Anyone who has hunted in the moun- 
tains will appreciate the difficulties 
which faced us. You cannot carry a 
very heavy load on a sled, yet dogs 
consume a great quantity of food. In 
the diffused twilight of Arctic night, 
with the thermometer sixty below zero, 
travel is anything but a lark, and there 
is the ever-present danger of being 
caught above timber line in one of 
those sudden eight or ten-day blizzards 
which sweep the mountains with devas- 
tating fury. Some years before, In- 
spector Fitzgerald and his entire patrol 
of Mounted Police had perished on a 
similar journey. The success of our 
own trip depended on two things—the 
weather, and finding caribou! 

It was heartbreaking work lugging 


Life is the stake in this 
exciting tale of a hunt for 
food on a hazardous trip 

over frozen mountains 


By 
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those toboggans up the slippery moun- 
tain sides next day. Frequently we 
were forced to hitch the four teams to 
one sled, and then add all our man 
power. It was tough going, but nobody 
complained. We had a warm camp 
that night, lots of firewood, and lots of 
spruce boughs for our beds. Under the 
cheering influence of 
pannikins of steam- 
ing tea, and the rosy 
glow of the leaping 
fire, we forgot the 
labors of the day. oe 
As we crawled neon 
above the timber ae 
line next morning, 
however, the world 
seemed cold and aus- 
tere indeed. Along 
the glacial bed of 
Willow Creek, we 


made good speed, overshadowed by the 
mighty, saw-toothed peaks, whose snow- 
capped summits were tinged a smoky 
red by the sun which lurked below the 
horizon. The dog bells awakened 
strange echoes in the solitude. 

That night—New Year’s eve—we 
huddled together for warmth in a small 
igloo erected in a narrow coulee with 
the skin covers from our sleds. We had 
brought along just enough dwarf wil- 
lows to cook supper, and the beans were 
soon bubbling merrily, and the air was 
fragrant with the aroma of steaming 
coffee. 

In the murky light of a guttering 
candle, we hurried.through our supper, 
lest it freeze upon our plates. Then, as 
the fuel ran out and the piercing cold 
crept into our igloo, we wormed our 
way into our eider downs for warmth. 

With eyelashes and eyebrows frosted, 


Huddling together for 
warmth on New Year's 
eve in the Arctic snow 




















Hall exclaimed, ‘“‘What 
a country! Why in 
blazes are we wasting 
our lives in this God- 
forsaken land?” Yet 
I realized, as he spoke, 
that he wouldn’t, for 
one moment, have ex- 
changed the life for 
any other. 

Next morning we 
ran into some caribou. 
It was early, and the 
light was dim. Sud- 
denly a herd of about 
fifty arose from the 
bed of a creek, gazed 
at us in surprise for 
a moment, their fine 
heads and dark antlers 
standing out clearly 
against the blue-tinted 
snow. Next moment 
they were gone noise- 
lessly as wraiths. 

“Hell!” swore Hall 
as he jammed his rifle 
back into its fringed 
moose-skin cover. The 
Indians gave visible evidence of buck 
fever, and muttered guttural regrets 
over the lost opportunity. 

We crossed the first summit at noon, 
and, as the dogs galloped madly down 
a purple-shadowed gorge, the Indians 
sat atop the loads, swinging caribou- 
hide whips over their heads, and yelling 
with sheer delight. Then, as we dashed 
out into the open, a magnificent sight 
unfolded itself before our eyes. We 
were on the roof of the world. Around 
us, in all directions, reared thousands 
of snow-capped mountain peaks, tinged 
with the same smoky-red radiance I 
had so often observed before. Deep, pur- 
ple shadows, merging into blue and 
black, filled the valleys, and the peaks, 
stabbing the coppery sky, made an awe- 
inspiring scene. For several moments 
not one of us could speak. Then Lazarus 





Another Loucheux Indian, Lazarus Sitchinili, 
guide and caribou hunter on the stirring trip 
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Lazarus and the 





author stop to make their last fire before the expedition pushes on above the timber line 


cracked his whip, and 
we resumed our jour- 
ney. 

Proceeding westward, 
we had to follow a nar- 
row defile between two 
towering mountains. 
Peter was in the lead 
with his team when, 
without the slightest 
warning, the frozen sur- 
face of the snow started 
to give way beneath his 
toboggan. Then, with a 
smothered cry, he and 
the team disappeared. 
Next moment the entire 
mountain side seemed 
to be slowly moving 
down upon us. 

White as the snow, 
Hall leaped forward, 
shouting hoarsely, and 
seized the buried lead 
dog, dragging the team 
around a spur of rock. 
I caught Peter's hand, 
and hauled him out of 
the smother of snow. We had no sooner 
clambered to safety around the out- 
cropping of rock than the mountain ap- 
peared to undergo a convulsion. The 
next moment, thousands of tons of snow, 
loosened by the break in the surface 
made by Peter’s toboggan, came roar- 
ing down. With deafening reverber- 
ations, the avalanche thundered down 
into the valley, carrying everything in 
its path. 

Day after day we pushed slowly on- 
ward, crawling, it seemed, at snail’s 
pace, our supply of rations and dog feed 
dwindling rapidly. At last, we careened 
down a precipitous slope, and found our- 
selves upon a vast, white plateau which 
stretched as far as the eye could reach. 
Just one dark, sinuous line broke the 
monotonous expanse—the willow- 
fringed banks of the narrow Driftwood 
River. White ptarmigan whirred up al- 
most from beneath our snowshoes as 
we crunched along over the niggerhead, 
but there still was no sign of caribou. 





John Doe, Indian guide who 
broke the trail to Old Crow 


The dog feed was 
nearly gone, and it 
was still, as John Doe 
put it, “‘mebbe_ six 
sleeps, mebbe eight 
sleeps, mebbe more” 
to Old Crow. 

Suddenly, Isaw Laz- 
arus stiffen and gaze 
searchingly toward a 
spur of hills that jut- 
ted out onto the plain. 

“Caribou!” he cried, 
his dark eyes flashing. 
“Give me the rifle. I 
will bring back fresh 
meat for supper!” Al- 
ready he was drawing 
the .30/30 from be- 
neath the sled lashing. 

In a moment, he 
was swinging over the 
drifts in long, swift 
strides to where, in 
the distance, a huge 
dark shadow, dissolv- 
ing at the edges into 
innumerable, almost 
imperceptible specks, was moving slow- 
ly over the snow. Following Lazarus 
went John Doe, a Winchester under his 
arm, determined that no one should beat 
him to it. The rest of us went on with 
the dogs and sleds. 

A couple of miles farther on, the trail 
dipped into the bed of the creek, and 
followed its tortuous course over frozen 
overflow giving the dogs better footing. 
The coppery light that precedes twilight 
was already in the sky when the dogs 
followed Hall’s trail up the bank, and 
out upon the open plain once more. 

The whiplike crack of a rifle broke 
the awesome silence. A fusillade of 
shots followed, but not a soul was to be 
seen. Suddenly the dogs’ hair bristled, 
and they gave a deep throaty growl. A 
moment later, five magnificent caribou 
swept into sight, and bore down upon 
us, their large eyes bulging from their 
sockets. So furiously were the terror- 
stricken.creatures traveling that, though 
they swerved, (Continued on page 47) 
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ODERN inventiveness’ has 

brought many thrills to the 

sportsman, but it remained 

for a simple necessity of ranch 
life—the need of a rancher to protect 
his flocks—to provide an unusual and 
exciting new sport, that of hunting 
eagles by airplane. 

For years, ranchers in the sheep and 
turkey-raising regions of Tehama 
County, Cal., have had no satisfactory 
method of controlling these lamb-kill- 
ing, turkey-destroying birds, which nest 
in rocky crags of the Coast Range, in- 
accessible to the average hunter. Lately 
ranchers have taken to the air, to fight 
the eagle in his own element. Ben Tor- 


The claws of aneagle. These are strong enough 
to kill, and carry aloft, a fifty-pound lamb 
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rey, Corning airport manager, got the 
idea that, by using a plane, he could 
carry on a successful control program 
against the great birds. His idea re- 
sulted in the formation of two associa- 
tions, composed of sheep and turkey 
raisers, to carry on raptore control. 

Whenever any of the ranchers is told 
by his herders that lambs or young 
turkeys have been killed, he telephones 
Torrey at the airport. Within half an 
hour, Torrey is flying over the place 
where the killings occurred. Usually he 
takes a gunner with him, but, if there 
is none around, he takes off alone, 
aiming and firing a light shotgun with 
one hand and handling the controls with 
the other. To hit an eagle on the wing, 
while flying himself, a hunter must be 
an exceptionally good shot. The sim- 
plest method, Torrey has found, is to 
fly under the bird and shoot up, so that 
the gun will rest steadily against his 
shoulder. 

When a second man sits in the front 
cockpit, he keeps his left leg doubled 
under him, to raise him a bit. Vision is 
better, and he gets the gun well above 
the side of the fuselage. The door of the 
cockpit has been so rebuilt that it can 
be removed, providing more elbow room. 
A white strip of cloth is tied to each of 





Torrey flying his plane, while a 
gunner, in the forward cockpit, 
trains the shotgun on a predator 


Ben Torrey, flying 
eagle hunter, shows 
the trophies of an 
air chase, a coyote 
pelt and two of the 
lamb-killing eagles 


the interplane bracing wires, so the 
gunner won't sever them with shot. 

When he gets close to a bird in flight, 
Torrey keeps the plane to the right, 
and comes up behind his prey. An 
eagle cannot fly more than about fifty 
miles an hour, but the birds are difficult 
to outmaneuver. Torrey must always be 
careful to avoid contact with the bird, 
for, if it touched the propeller, the 
plane would almost inevitably crash. 

Shooting from the air is quite differ- 
ent from shooting from the ground. 
Duck hunters, for instance, shoot ahead 
of the bird, but aerial eagle hunters 
must shoot behind, because of the 
speed at which the plane is traveling. 

The method has proved unusually ef- 
fective. The thirty-six members who 
comprise the two associations figured 
that, on an average, each of them lost a 
lamb a day during the lambing season. 
Since Torrey started going after eagles, 
and an occasional coyote, the loss has 
been one lamb in ten days. Torrey has 
killed thirty-eight eagles and six coy- 
otes this season. 

That does not mean eagles are no 
longer a menace, for it is still necessary 
to exercise the closest control. Torrey 
and the men lucky enough to accom- 
pany him on his flights will never com- 
plain of that. It gives them further 
chances to enjoy one of the most stim- 
ulating hunts yet devised. 
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Are These Flies the 


OST anglers proba- 
bly never heard of 
the river Astrzus. 
But it was there, between Be- 

rea and Thessalonica, that the ancient 
Macedonians first used artificial flies. 
In the third century, A2lian, a Roman 
natural historian, wrote: 

“They fasten crimson-red wool around 
a hook, and fix onto the wool two feath- 
ers which grow under a cock’s wattles, 
and which in color are like wax. Their 
rod is six feet long, and their line is the 
same length. Then they throw their 
snare, and the fish, attracted and mad- 
dened by the color, comes straight at it, 
thinking from the pretty sight to get a 
dainty mouthful. When, however, it 
opens its jaws, it is caught by the hook, 
and enjoys a bitter repast, a captive.” 

fElian had little idea what he was 
starting when he thus described the 
Macedonian method of tying the Red 
Hackle. All through subsequent cen- 
turies, fly-tying anglers cornered un- 
suspecting victims, and declaimed ex- 
haustively on the superior qualities of 
their pet lure. When no audience was 
near, they wrote thick volumes. In 
1652 appeared a book by John Dennys, 
“The Secrets of Angling,” containing a 
picture of an artificial fly. Thus the 
whole merry business was cut loose on 
England. Venables’s “Experienced An- 
gler’’ followed in 1662, and in the same 
general period were written the works 
of Thomas Barker, Izaak Walton, 
Markham, and Cotton. There are sur- 
prises in those old books. 

Today’s sages of the stream often 
pounce upon a novice, and, as mys- 
teriously as though they were impart- 
ing some new and startling secret, ad- 
vise the beginner to examine fish stom- 
achs to ascertain the kind and color of 
fly the trout are taking. The trick is 
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Dark Mackere: 


A few favorites of 
1850 when the scene 
at right was drawn 


By Arthur Hawthorne Carhart 


not new. Chetham, fishing about the 
same time as Walton, offered identical 
advice. That was about 300 years ago. 

Some of the elect assert exact imita- 
tions of natural flies are the best lures. 
It is sound counsel, but nothing new. 
About 100 years ago, Alfred Ronalds 
wrote “The Fly-Fisher’s Entomology,” 
basing patterns he recommended on in- 
sects native to the streams he knew. 
His work is still standard among Brit- 
ish fly dressers. 

Within the last few years, American 


anglers have awakened to the efficacy . 


of the dry-fly and the nymph patterns. 
It was no discovery. G. P. R. Pulman 
was writing about dry-fly fishing in 
1841. The nymph types were used, be- 
ing known to anglers even in Walton’s 
time. 

Out of the constantly widening dis- 
cussion of flies, and the natural urge to 
experiment with new patterns, has 
grown a staggering amount of fact 
and fancy to confound an angler who 
tries to select a list for his fly book. 
One New York enthusiast is said to 
have collected 10,000 books on artificial 
lures and fishing, and claims to have 
done nothing more than make a credi- 
table beginning. It would seem, there- 
fore, that nobody with normal caution 
would try to add another word to all 
this. But, being a fisherman with some 
success in spots, I cannot resist. I am 
going to tell all who will heed just what 
flies to take along to catch fish. 

The Macedonians had a cinch. They 
tied a Red Hackle, tossed it into the 
stream, and caught speckled fish. To- 
day the angler has the choice of a be- 
wildering variety of color and form in 
his artificial fly. 





“Which flies?” the sports- 
man groans. “I can’t buy 
them all.” 

That question has plagued me sorely. 
Is there really any answer? 

I’ve fished enough with artificial flies 
to learn that no one angler really knows 
what trout or other fly-hitting fish will 
take. If I wanted the answer I'd have 
to consult some one who saw the prob- 
lem in longer perspective. I appealed, 
therefore, to several of the best and 
biggest fly manufacturers in America. 
A cross section of their orders would 
disclose the fly bought most frequently 
by anglers. The most popular fly, I be- 
lieved, would be the best fish getter. 
Otherwise it wouldn’t be popular. I 
found the fly makers eager to help. 

In several cases, I was supplied with 
digests of their records, and valuable 
comment on their experience. Order 
files were opened to me, and I, person- 
ally, tabulated hundreds of purchases 
made for one year by fishermen from 
every state. 


HE facts revealed cannot well be dis- 

puted. The fish themselves made the 
record by hitting patterns they prefer. 
You can’t well argue against a fish 
about what he likes. 

Early in my undertaking I found a 
list of fishermen’s preferences, compiled 
in 1892 by a Vermont fly manufacturer 
named Charles F. Orvis. British flies 
predominate on this list. 

The old Coachman is at the top. Ev- 
ery confirmed angler knows this fly was 
originated by old Tom Bosworth, who 
sat in the driver’s seat of coaches be- 
longing to George IV, William IV, and 
Queen Victoria. Tom must have been 
a cut-up, for one of his favorite tricks 
was to flick the pipe from the teeth of 
a passing pedestrian by a snap of his 


Three more favorites 
of 1850, none of which 
is in common use today 
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Best Fish Getters? 


Discovering that no two anglers could agree on what trout 


lures are best, the author of this enlightening article 


went to the sales records of manufacturers to learn what 


flies anglers choose in greatest quantities. 


You may not 


agree that the ten most popular ones are the finest tied, 


but you will enjoy reading how other anglers choose flies 
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whip. He could fish as expertly, taking 
a full creel from unlikely spots after 
less skillful anglers had failed. 

The remainder of the 1892 list of fa- 
vorites in the order of preference was: 
Professor, Silver Doctor, Montreal, 
Queen of the Waters, White Miller, 
Grizzly King, Scarlet Ibis, Parmachene 
Belle, Royal Coachman, Brown Hackle 
Peacock, Brown Hackle Red, Jock 
Scott. The Miller, King, Ibis, Belle and 
Royal Coachman tied for sixth place. 

Some of those old patterns have near- 
ly dropped from general use today. 
The Professor, named after Professor 
John Wilson (Christopher North), does 
not appear at all in 1935 orders of one 
manufacturer, and another maker sells 
this fly only in Pennsylvania, where it 
is fourth choice. 

Before 1890, H. P. Wells had used a 
glass tank, filled with water, to see how 
well the various flies attracted fish. The 
Silver Doctor, and Durham Ranger, be- 
cause of their color and flash, could be 
seen farther in the water than any 
others tested. Neither of these old 
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Royal Coachman 


Hackle 
(peacock) 


The flies most used by anglers today, contrasted with 
those at the left, which were popular in 1892. Of the 
early lures, Royal Coachman and Queen remain in favor 
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flies rates highly today, 

though the Doctor is 

comparatively popular in 

the Rockies and not al- 

together neglected else- 
where. The Montreal is still favored in 
Maine, being first in one maker’s list, 
though it does not even apear in others. 
Another Christopher North design, the 
Queen of the Waters, still rates highly 
today, and one maker ranks it fourth 
in Wisconsin. A third list shows the 
Queen and the Professor are still used 
considerably in New England, though 
they are not in the first ten. 

Today’s ten most-used flies through- 
out the nation shows striking changes 
from the old list. This modern list 
ranks the first ten thus: Royal Coach- 
man, Black Gnat (male), Gray Hackle 
Peacock, Gray Hackle Yellow, Mos- 
quito, Black Gnat, (female), Ginger 
Quill, Bee, Willow, Brown Hackle. The 
Willow and Brown Hackle are tied for 
ninth place. 

The Royal Coachman, which tops the 
ranking today, was a comparatively 
new fly in 1892, having been tied first 
in 1878 by John Haily, a New York fly 
maker, for a Maine fisherman who 
wanted more flash in his Coachman 
than the standard pattern could give. 


It was dubbed Royal by L. C. Orvis who 
insisted it was still a Coachman, though 
finely dressed. It is unlike any natural 
insect, but the fact remains that the 
Royal Coachman is a first-class fish 
getter, or it would never have achieved 
such general popularity. 

This preéminence can be accorded the 
Royal Coachman, however, only when 
we consider strictly individual patterns, 
for, if we were to combine the various 
Gray Hackle flies—peacock, red and 
yellow—we would find the group well 
out in front. 

The showing of the Black Gnat pat- 
terns will surprise many anglers. It 
surprised me, I confess. The original 
pattern was old in England before fly- 
fishing started this side of the Atlantic. 
The Mosquito, which did not appear in 
the 1892 ranking at all, is now fifth, 
which is true also of the Ginger Quill, 
the seventh choice on today’s list. In 
the older tabulation, the Willow was 
mentioned but twice, once from Can- 
ada, once from the Rockies, but now it 
divides honors with the Brown Hackle 
as ninth choice. 

Fish tastes have not changed, but fly 
makers have devised more taking pat- 
terns. Besides, the preferences of West- 
en anglers, with their own waters and 
problems, influence the present list, 
which was true to only a limited extent 
of the earlier investigation. 

Each section has its native insects, 
and each (Continued on page 59) 
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Drawings 


For several seconds, the bull kept 
turning about, trying to shake him 
off. But those seconds were enough 


by B. G. SEIELSTAD 
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Looked at Death 
and Lived 


OST professional hunters of 

African big game, and most 

amateurs who have hunted in 

Africa for any length of time, 
have stood, at least once, face to face 
with death. Escapes, by the very na- 
ture of the danger, are almost always 
close. And, in nearly all, luck plays a 
vital part. 

George Outram, a professional hunt- 
er, had such an escape in Uganda when 
attacked by an elephant he _ had 
wounded. He had dropped a bull with 
what appeared to be a perfect head shot. 
Reloading, he advanced close to ‘the 
prostrate elephant, ready to send an- 
other bullet into its brain at the first 
sign of life. The bull gave none. 

Satisfied that he had got the brain, 
Outram lowered his rifle, and walked 
up to examine the tusks. He was bend- 
ing over them when, with a sudden 
heave, the bull got toitsfeet. Before Out- 
ram could jump clear, the trunk shot 
out like a giant whiplash, and encircled 
him. With a lightning movement, the 
bull swung him aloft to smash his life 
out against the ground. 

With a .450 bullet in its head, the ele- 
phant must have been a little groggy, 
and, for that reason probably, the grip 
of the trunk on Outram’s body was not 
so viselike as it otherwise would have 
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been. At the end of the upward swing, 
Outram’s body slipped from the coil, 
and he went hurtling into the air as if 
shot from a catapult. He landed far in 
the rear of the bull, half-stunned, 
bruised, and battered, but not serious- 
ly injured. 

Here luck intervened. As Outram 
shot free of the trunk, his helmet had 
dropped off, and it now lay directly in 
the elephant’s path. When the bull 
reached the helmet, he pounced upon it 
viciously. Stamping around it, he 
stabbed at it again and again with his 
tusks, raising, when he missed it, a 
thick, brown cloud of dust. In plung- 
ing about, the bull’s ponderous hind feet 
passed within inches of Outram’s head, 
and Outram crawled as fast as he could 
into the cover of some long grass a few 
yards away. 

At last the elephant gave up, and sud- 
denly staggered off into the bush. He 
was found later by Outram’s compan- 
ion, and killed. 

When I met Outram later in Nairobi, 


I asked him what his feelings had been. 
Had he felt any fear? Not the least at 
the moment, he assured me, nor any 
other definite emotion. But afterwards, 
as reaction asserted itself, he relived, by 
a kind of delayed perception, the terri- 
ble second or two when he had hung on 
the rim of eternity. He gave up the 
quest of ivory. The last time I saw 
him he was engaged in what he con- 
sidered a less hazardous pursuit—tak- 
ing out safaris after licn! 

A still more remarkable escape from 
the tusks of an elephant was that of 
the late Carl Akeley, one of the greatest 
hunters and naturalists ever to enter 
Africa and the father of modern taxi- 
dermy. He was hunting in the bamboo 
forest at the base of Mount Kenya, ex- 
ceedingly dangerous cover in which to 
pursue tuskers. The big fellows can 
waddle through the stiff canes with 
ease, while a man can hardly move, ex- 
cept through clearings or lanes made 
by the elephants. 

Akeley had hit an elephant, which the 
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bamboo immediately swallowed. 
He could hear the bull threshing 
and floufidering somewhere near, 
but was unable to locate it defi- 
nitely, and could not work his way 
quickly enough through the canes 
to stalk it for another shot. Sud- 
lenly, the elephant lunged through 
the canes at him, flung him head- 
long, then knelt down, and stabbed 
at his prostrate body with its 
great tusks. 

At that moment, the chances 
against Akeley’s seeing another 
sun were several millions to one. 
Yet he did. The tusks, by rare 
good fortune, passed on either side 
of him, and plunged into the 
ground. The elephant’s head 
struck Akeley’s chest, and broke 
most of his ribs. Withdrawing its 
tusks, the elephant got up, and 
disappeared into the bamboo. 

When Akeley’s boys found him, 
they thought him dead. When, 
back at camp, they discovered 
that a flicker of life remained, 
they still thought he was going 
to die, and left him in his tent 
alone. Several hours passed before 
consciousness returned to him. 
Akeley then managed to attract 
the attention of the boys, and, 
after a hard battle, he eventually 
pulled through. He had had his 
share of hunter’s luck that day. 

One of the factors that make 
hunting elephants really danger- 
ous is the beast’s immense vital- 
ity. He will often live for hours 
after receiving a fatal wound, and 


during those hours his death-dealing 


powers are scarcely impaired. Capt. 
Helkett, of the King’s African Rifles, 
while hunting in Uganda, delivered a 
mortal wound to an elephant, only to 
go down himself before the animal’s 
tusks. His escape from death is per- 
haps the most incredible on record. 
Helkett told us of the encounter on 
his return to Nairobi. The bull, he 
said, shortly after being hit, managed 
to locate him as he ventured too far in- 
to the open for another shot. It imme- 
diately charged, and Helkett, unable 
to get back into cover in time, stood his 
ground, and fired again. The bullet en- 
tered the bull’s chest just below the up- 
coiled trunk, and tore into the lungs, 


As the beast landed beside him, Buxton, scarcely knowing what 
he was doing, thrust the empty rifle barrel between its jaws 
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The lion crouched in 
the tall grass until 
Goldfinch rode past 
the place where it 
lay. Then it sprang 





Pulsing incidents from the adventurous lives of veteran 
hunters to prove that you sometimes need a lot of luck 


to live through encounters with savage African beasts 


By HUGH PRIOR 


but did not stop or turn the charging 
beast. Helkett had no time for a second 
shot before the bull thundered down on 
him. 

Flinging him to the ground, the beast 
plunged one of its tusks through his 
body. It thrust again, and the tusk 
passed through his thigh. Then the 
elephant grabbed him in its trunk, and 
flung him far into the bush, and lum- 
bered away. 

Though the tusk had missed any vi- 
tal organ, such wounds would have 
killed most men. Helkett, however, 
was alive and fully conscious when 
found. For nine days, he was carried 
through jungle and over veldt, in equa- 
torial heat, to Entebbe, on the shores of 
Victoria Nyanza. It 
was only then that 
he received surgical 
attention that en- 
abled him to make 
complete recovery. 

The best profes- 
sional hunters occa- 
sionally strike snags 
when they oppose an 
elephant. In many 
cases, their cool 
courage and pres- 
ence of mind alone 
have saved them. 
Black, a hunter 
whose first name I 
can never recall, had 
such an experience. 
When he failed to 
bring down a charg- 
ing elephant, the fu- 
rious beast seized 


him in its trunk, and whirled him high 
in the air. But the very violence of the 
elephant’s effort saved Black from in- 
stant death. Instead of being thrown 
to the ground at the bull’s feet, which 
all elephants try to do, he was hurled 
some distance away into a clump of 
bush. 

His fall thus broken, Black wriggled 
into the bush, hurt, but alive and con- 
scious. The elephant followed, squeal- 
ing with rage. Black had the presence 
of mind to lie perfectly still. The 
heavy bush screened him, and the ele- 
phant, unabie to find him, drew off. 

Knowing the ways of the elephant, 
Black still lay motionless, expecting 
another attack. His guess was right. 
In a minute or two, the bull returned, 
smashing savagely with its tusks at the 
bush. Three or four more times it re- 
turned to the attack, but still the bush 
saved Black. Finally, the bull went off 
for good. Black recovered, to hunt 
again. Had he given way to panic, and 
tried to avoid the elephant’s blows, that 
bull would probably have torn the whole 
bush away rather than let him escape. 

C. H. Stigand had a similar escape. 
He had wounded the elephant, but not 
seriously, and exposed himself too 
hastily for another shot. The beast 
saw him, and immediately swung, and 
charged. He fired, but as a head-on 
shot is nearly always futile as far as 
immediate results are concerned, he was 
caught before he could regain cover. 

One of the tusks struck him. It was 
a glancing blow, but it ripped his chest 
badly, and hurled him to the ground. 
The elephant (Continued on page 48) 
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The author's long-barreled, full-choke duck 
gun proved to be just the thing for doves 


ve OU’LL find this very much like 
duck hunting. If it weren’t for 
their looks and size, a man 
could hardly tell doves from 
ducks. In fact, they even taste alike.” 
Bill Launey, behind the wheel of his 
automobile, was preparing me for my 
first real dove hunt. 

“Taste alike?’ I asked. 

“Exactly,” said Bill, letting his eyes 
wander from the road occasionally to 
the Louisiana landscape that was 
speeding past us. 

Though I had never actually hunted 
doves before, I could see nothing in 
common between ambling about the 
fields under the warmth of Louisiana’s 
autumn sun, and freezing before dawn 
in a duck blind. Yet Bill isn’t a man to 
speak without reason. Hunting with 
him is an art, the last thing in the 
world to be profaned with frivolity. 

“You may be right,” I said. “Anyway, 
I'm ready for them, because the only 
gun I have is my long-barreled, full- 
choke duck gun. A friend of mine 
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wanted me to bring a modified 20 
gauge.” 

“Poppycock!” snorted Bill. ‘Your 
long duck gun is just right for these 
doves. Of course, you don't need a high- 
velocity load for such small game, but 
that’s the only difference. I use No. 7’s 
for doves as well as ducks, and I'll beat 
any man living if you'll give him a mod- 
ified 20. Anybody who says a 12 gauge 
is too heavy ought to take up knitting. 
That’s the only gun for me.”’ He nodded 
toward his thirty-two-inch Remington 
automatic on the back seat. 

All this happened years ago. Home 
from college for a week-end, I had ac- 
cepted Bill’s invitation to hunt with 
him. Every small town has its Bill 
Launey. He is the picturesque hunter 
of boyhood imagination, an odd though 
colorful character out of the days of 
buckskin shirts and Indian moccasins. 
His keen, blue eyes glint beneath bushy 
brows, and, when he describes his past 
exploits, you can hear the big buck 
crashing through the undergrowth, and 
the fierce roar of his muzzle-loader. 
Nearly sixty, he seems invincible by 
time or change. 

When a small shaver in knee pants, I 
spent long hours hanging around his 
general store with my single-shot air 
gun. Shooting sparrows under the tute- 
lage of the old hunter was more fasci- 
nating than any hunt I've since taken. 
Bill seemed never to run out of hunting 
stories, of squirrels playing in dark 
forests, of mallards so numerous “you 
couldn’t see the sun.” 

You had only to look at Bill’s sinewy 
frame to know why he scoffed at the 20 
gauge. Once, after an ail-day hunt, I 
saw him walk five miles out of the 
marshes with thirteen geese hanging 
about his neck. The rest of us could 
hardly drag our guns along. Not being 
possessed of his Herculean strength, I 
can’t afford to belittle the smaller guns, 
but it was comforting, when Bill took 






ittle Brothers 


o the Ducks 


By 
JULES 
ASHLOCK 


A demure, gray little fellow in repose, the dove 
in action has only two speeds—fast, and faster 


me on the dove hunt, to know he con- 
sidered my Winchester pump proper 
medicine. 

We halted in a little lane beside a 
pasture more than one mile square. 
Centered in this broad expanse was a 
large but shallow lake, made by dam- 
ming up a natural low spot. Planters 
in the neighborhood used the water to 
irrigate their rice fields. In previous 
years, high-school companions and my- 
self had taken an occasional mallard 
over the quiet waters of the lake, but on 
these hunts I had never noted the 
presence of doves, and didn’t know they 
frequented the spot. 

We clambered over a wire fence, and 
started walking toward a clump of 
snelias (pronounced snay-lee-a) not far 
from the water’s edge. The pasture 
around the lake was thickly grown in 
what Bill called goat weed. Other than 
rice, I don’t believe there is any food the 
doves like better than the small black 
seeds of this whitish weed. The doves 
we killed that afternoon were stuffed 
with these little seeds. 

As we walked along, I scanned the 
air and earth for signs of flying doves, 
but there wasn’t one to be seen. On 
every side were vast rice tracts, and 
occasionally I spotted a few doves, 
streaking across the distant sky. How- 
ever, the pasture itself was bare. 

“Bill,” I said, ‘“‘“maybe it would be a 
good plan for you to stay here, while I 
walk around in the rice and scare up 
some doves.” 

Immediately I realized that I had 
blundered gravely. 

“Hell, man,” exploded Bill, “you can’t 
hunt doves by chasing them down. 
They’ve got to come to you. Didn't I 
tell you this would be like hunting 
ducks? Well, this time we won’t have 
decoys, but the doves will come to us, 
anyhow. You sit down near that little 
tree over there, and I'll take a stand 
about 100 yards farther on down the 
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Without the Blunt Advice of a 
Grizzled Veteran of the Louisiana 
Marsh, the Hunter Who Relates 
This Merry Tale of His First Dove 
Shoot Might Still Be as Baffled as 
Ever by These Fleeting Phantoms 











lake. I'll be near that biggest snelia, so signal 
when you see anything coming.”’ 

“It’s 2:45 now,” I said, glancing at my 
watch. ‘““‘When do you expect the doves to get 
here?’’ I fear my tone was a little ironic. 

“The first one will come at 3 o'clock,” Bill 
replied solemnly. Without another word, he 
turned, and walked toward what he called 
his stand. 

I sat down on the warm ground, loaded my 
shiny, new gun, and made myself comfort- 
able. The sun beamed down with a friendly Pin-point targets. Doves swinging into view fly lazily, 
warmth, and a drowsy feeling filled the air. but, once within range, they seem to move like the wind 
Out by the lake shore, I could see dozens of 
crows and an occasional hawk busily feeding. of small duck, winging swiftly into 
Two or three inquisitive coot swam about and the blind. It was my first try at these 
fed within stone’s throw of the crow, raising little, gray torpedoes under such con- 
their queer, barking chuckle. Farther away,’ ditions, and I’m not apologizing for 
a great blue heron stood poised on one leg, his what happened. 
keen eye searching for an unwary frogling. As I leaped to my feet, they spotted 

Duck hunting, indeed! Bill must be balmy. me. Did they wheel, and seek safety 
I began to grow sleepy. Over the lake came in flight? Not these winged bullets. 
the shrill cry of a frowzy-headed kingfisher. Without hesitation, both dropped low- 
Far above, a large hawk wheeled in majestic er, and kept coming at an incredible 
spirals, piercing the air at intervals with his’ clip. Their pinions whipping the air 
lonely cry. 

I raised myself on one 
elbow, to look over the 
waving expanse of goat 
weed to see what Bill 
might be doing. There 
he was under his tree, 
intent and watchful as 
though he were waiting 
the coming of a ten- 
point buck. Unwavering 
vigilance is Bill’s max- 
im. It is the secret of 
his success as a hunter. 

I pulled out my watch, 
and noted with satis- 
faction that it was 3 
o’clock, and that noth- 

ing had happened. Even 
as I prepared to chide 
Bill on his optimistic 
prophecy, I saw his gun 
whip into action with 
the speed of a striking 
rattler. It roared, twice, 
and I caught a fleeting 
glimpse of something 
gray and fast. 

Swinging in a wide 
arc, two doves rocket- 
ed through the blue 
straight toward me. 
Drowsiness vanished in- 
stantly. The doves were 
getting nearer, their 
graceful wings swishing 









































A dove hunter examines the long wings that 
make possible the bird's remarkable speed 


about every ten feet, they must have 
been making seventy miles an hour. 
Sensing futility, I shot three times at 
what I judged to be the logical places. 
Not a feather flickered, and the gray 
speedsters zoomed away to the rice fields. 
“You shot too late,’ shouted Bill. 
“Take them before they see you and 
break pace. They might look far off, 
but they'll be close enough by the time 
your shot reaches them. Look sharp 
now. The flight is beginning.” 
Mentally I reviewed the incident, 
wildly. Except for the promising myself to do better next time. 
absence of decoys and As I did, about six doves came swinging 
freezing weather, they Posing with the day's bag is Bill Launey, the hard-bitten, lazily from the north. They didn’t see 
might have been a brace crafty hunter, whose like you'll encounter in any small town me this time (Continued on page 85) 
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HUNTERS WHO LIKE TO MAKE THEIR 
FIRST SHOTS COUNT AND THUS KEEP 


CRIPPLED GAME FROM GETTING AWAY 
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By Capt. PAUL A. CURTIS 


T REQUIRES a certain skill to hold 
steadily on the target at a known 
range and plunk the bullets into it 
with regularity. Target shooting is a 

game in itself, and the scores produced 
cannot be made without scientific ap- 
plication and persistence. Among other 
things, it calls for the ability to cor- 
rect with certainty for added distance 
or windage so the pills will continue to 
find the black bull. 

If you think it is too easy, go out on 
the range with some of the crack shots, 
and try it. Still, such skill is only the 
beginning of successful long-range 
game shooting where the distances are 
unknown, and have to be estimated on 
the spur of the moment with sufficient 
accuracy to get on the target. And, by 
getting on the target, I do not mean 
simply striking the animal and letting it 
get away to die in misery, but putting 
the bullet in the shoulder area so that 
the beast will go down, and stay down. 

All target shooters are capable of 
judging distance accurately on the flat. 
Range work has so firmly established 
in their mind’s eye various distances be- 
tween fifty and 500 yards that they can 
immediately call them with sufficient 
accuracy to score a hit with a high- 
velocity rifle. Even after a ten-year 
absence from the range, I can judge 100 
yards with a margin of error of only 
two to three percent. That’s swell for 
the chap who is contending with moose 
and deer in the Eastern states and Can- 
ada, but the best of the big game shoot- 
ing is not to be had in that poriion of 
the continent today. And, anyway, the 
average sportsman is not a target 
shooter. 

There are a lot of reasons for the un- 
successful big game hunt. The first is 
bad luck. Sometimes it is impossible to 
combat bad breaks, although, in most 
instances it is not a case of luck at all, 
but of sheer stupidity. Next, there is the 
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inability to shoot straight, and few 
sportsmen spend enough time in prac- 
tice to learn, seeming to think that hit- 
ting a deer at fifty yards is a feat of 
marksmanship. Then, there is lack of 
game sense and coolness in the face of 
the quarry. The average big game 
hunter does not study his quarry, and, 
because of his lack of confidence in his 
ability to hit it, he is nervous. 

Sometimes he is unaware of this, and 
thinks that he is as cool as a cucumber, 
but I have watched many of them in 
action, and know different. A tenseness 
of muscles, a fluttering of pulse, or even 
the lack of patience to wait until the 
foresight rests on just the right spot be- 
fore the rifle belches, has sent scamper- 
ing to safety many a trophy which 
should be collecting moths upon the 
walls of a sportsman’s den. 

Assuming that the shooter has alt 
those qualities that go to make success 

coolness, accuracy, patience, and 
game sense—what then is the greatest 
pitfall, the thing upon which the shooter 
of experience most frequently falls 
down ? 

In my opinion, it is accurate judg- 
ment of the range. 

Some months ago, in OUTDOOR LIFE, I 
told how to estimate the size of a trophy 
on the hoof, so the hunter could avoid 
killing undesirable ones. As the subject 
of range is closely akin to that, I now 
propose to show how this estimation of 
range need not be a matter of guess 
work, if the shooter will simply apply a 
little common sense to it. 

The modern high-velocity rifle, with 
its flat trajectory, should, on the face of 
it, make long-range shooting compara- 
tively easy, which, in fact, it does. At 
the same time, it encourages shooting 
at ranges at which our fathers never 
dreamed of firing. Let us admit also 
that, as the result of overshooting, the 
game that survives becomes wilder. At 
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the same time, present-day shooters are 
less experienced, and are not so capable 
as stalkers as the old-timers who 
learned when game was plentiful and 
hunting a necessity. And so, because 
the quarry is more wary and the hunter 
less skilled, long-range shooting has 
become the rule rather than the excep- 
tion when we are considering species 
that roam the great open spaces of the 
West, the plains of Africa, and the 
mountains of central Asia. 

Although, as I’ve said, the target 
shooter is able to measure distance on 
the flat in hundreds of yards, he will, 
when the terrain is rough or the at- 
mosphere unusual, fall down sadly. Let’s 
consider a few cases. 

From the rim of the forest, the 
hunter spies a moose on the other shore 
of a lake. Invariably he will underesti- 
mate the distance—hunters always do 
when judging distance over water. He 
may easily be out by 100 yards in 500. 
That, of course, spells failure with the 
flattest trajectory, even if he holds ac- 
curately. The clear, glittering atmos- 
phere of the desert has the same effect, 
but, in the mountains, the effect is just 
the reverse. 


OU are, let’s say, on the steep side of 

a mountain. Before you is a ravine, 
hundreds of feet deep, through which 
boiling, white water is rushing toward 
the distant sea. On the opposite side of 
that turbulent stream, a great, sheer 
mass of rock rears itself into the sky 
On that opposite side, on a level with 
you, is a goat. Getting closer is out of 
the qus *'c >. It would take a coupie of 
hours to 56 m to the bottom and up 
the other side. Meanwhile, the goat 
might move, or you might not be able t 
see it. So you decide to shoot. How far 
away is it? If you are well back from 
the face of the cliff, you may guess the 
range accurately enough, but, if you art 
close to the edge where you can set 
down into the ravine and up the other 
side, chances are about ten to one that 
you will overestimate the distance, and 
shoot high. 

Again, suppose you are on top of a 
rounded mountain in typical shee} 
country, spying with your glass the al- 
pine pastures below you in the near fore- 
ground. Suddenly you steady the glass 
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There, on the shoulder of a basin far 
below you, is a fine ram. It lies resting, 
for the sun is high. The ram appears to 
be about 300 yards from you—a fair 
mark from a prone position, but you 
miss. The bullet plunks into the turf 
just over its back, and the ram jumps 
to its feet, and is out of sight in a flash. 

You are climbing another mountain 
on a long, gentle slope. When round- 
ing a shoulder, you see, about 200 yards 
off, a band of sheep with a fine ram in 
it. But, the sheep are above you, and 
things which are higher always seem to 
be much farther away than they really 
are. Again, you hold high, and the re- 
sult is another heartbreaking miss. 
Why? 

In both instances, your alignment was 
correct, but, when shooting up and 
down steep slopes, a hunter will inva- 
riably overestimate the range because of 
the angle at which he is shooting. This 
is particularly true of the uphill shot. 
In the downhill shot, there is another 
factor which tends to make a man over- 
shoot. He sees more of the broad back 
of the quarry and the less of the side, 
and, even if the shot hits, it is likely to 
strike beyond the backbone, and merely 
graze the ribs on the far side. 


HERE is a time-worn belief that a 

hunter overshoots downhill and under- 
shoots uphill, because the pull of grav- 
ity is increased when shooting upward 
and decreased when shooting down. 
There is nothing to that. Within sport- 
ing ranges, the difference between the 
line of flight of a high-velocity rifle on 
the level and when shooting up or down- 
hill is inconsequential. It is the per- 
sonal factor which creates the mis- 
chief. We overestimate the range, and 
think high in each instance. 

Light mist has a magnifying effect, 
and makes objects appear larger than 
they are, and therefore nearer. The 
weak light of dawn 
and dusk tends to 
make them appear 
farther away than 
they are, because of 
their indistinctness. 

Generally speak- 
ing, the rank green- 
horn will shoot high 
because he is so ex- 
cited that range nev- 
er enters his noodle. 
When, if ever, he 
reaches the _ stage 
where he can remain 
calm, he will usually 
undershoot because 
he will underestimate 
distance. It is my be- 
lief that the expe- 
rienced big game 
hunter, when he miss- 
es, shoots low. 
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A moose at 450 yards. You learn the range 
In the first place, instantly because you know the height of length of the cow, 


he knows distance your sight blade equals 3 feet at 100 yards you know that the 


Finder 


better and is always 
guarding against the high 
shot. He knows that the 
heart and lungs of his 
quarry lie low in the body 
behind the forelegs and 
onthe ribs. And he knows 
that hitting high in the 
body is not immediately 
fatal unless the bullet 
strikes the backbone, 
but that a low shot may 
at least smash the fore- 
legs and prevent escape, 
or, in the case of danger- 
ous game, prevent its 
reaching him. 

This, however, is not a 
discussion of where to 
hit, but of the judgment 
of range. Knowing where 
we want to land and 
knowing the fall of the 
bullet from our rifle at 
various ranges, we want to be able 
quickly to judge the distance so as to 
hit where we want to hit. 

This does not require toting around a 
range finder, ballistic tables, slide rules, 
and a knowledge of triangulation. The 
rifle itself presents a rough and ready 
instrument for range finding which we 
can quickly apply to the problem, once 
we learn a few facts pertaining to it. 
Having learned these, and knowing the 
fall of the bullet at 100-yard intervals, 
from 100 to 500, we simply have to hold 
over the amount necessary for the 
range beyond the point-blank sighting 
of the rifle, and squeeze off. 

Scottish deerstalkers have used the 
following method for years and it was 
from them that I learned it: Lie down 
on a hillside in pasture country, remove 
the bolt from your rifle, and sight 
through the bore on a cow in the fore- 
ground. Observe carefully how much 
the field of vision through the bore over- 
laps the cow. Then, 
pacing off the dis- 
tance to the cow, 
you have an accurate 
basis for judging 
range. To illustrate, 
if you place your eye 
close to the breech, 
and the cow, from 
nose to rump, com- 
pletely fills the bore 
and no more, and, 
when you pace the 
distance, you find it 
is 150 yards, you’ve 
acquired a method 
of establishing the 
range. When you try 
this at longer range 
on another cow, and 
find that your field of 
vision is, in diameter, 
three times the 










When the width of your picket, which equals 6 inches at 
100 yards, covers a ram's chest, the range is 250 yards 


range must be about 450 yards. 
However, it takes too much time to 
remove the bolt from the rifle. The high 
front-sight blade, which on modern 
weapons offsets the taper of the bar- 
rel, can be put to the same use. When 
you look through the peep, this blade 
is a fixed distance from your eye. It 
is merely necessary to ascertain the 
height which the blade subtends, or 
equals, at a given range. If it is equal 
to a height of three feet at 100 yards, it 
will equal six feet at 200 yards, and nine 
feet at 300. A big bull moose stands 
six feet to the withers. If, therefore, 
the bull looks half the height of your 
front sight, it is practically certain that 
it is 400 yards away, for at that range 
the full sight subtends twelve feet. 


STIMATING range is even easier 

with a telescope sight. The most pop- 
ular reticule for hunting is a post which 
stands out black against the game. Let’s 
assume this post equals a lateral dis- 
tance of six inches at 100 yards. You 
see a sheep on the sky line high above 
you. As you look at it, you conclude 
incorrectly that it is out of range. Your 
error is increased by the fact that the 
light is behind the sheep, and that you 
do not see it distinctly except in out- 
line. This would spell failure if you 
had to depend on guesses. You would 
either shoot too high, or pass up the 
shot. 

3ut you happen to know, from ob- 
servations you have made of stuffed 
specimens in a museum, that a ram like 
this is about sixteen inches wide at the 
shoulders. This chap stands head on. 
Carefully you raise the rifle till the post 
bears upon him. Hello! He must be 
nearer than you thought, for you can 
see a shade of him each side of the post. 
He can’t be more than 250 yards away. 

As you snuggle down into a more 
comfortable position, you make the 
mental calcu- (Continued on page 78) 
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Curing Faults 
in GUN DOGS 


HAT old saw, “To teach a dog 
tricks, you must know more than 
the dog,” applies particularly to 
the hunting breeds. You'll find in 
the field strong-headed dogs, tricky dogs, 
and dogs with faults, and you cannot 









But blinking, gun-shyness, 
and bird-shyness are by no 
means the only faults de- 
veloping from unfortunate 
experiences or from owners’ 
inattention. Stealing the 


Delivering the retrieved 
bird. If the dog is bird- 
shy, a course of force 
retrieving will as a rule 
teach him to deliver the 
bird with a tender mouth 











correct their mistakes, whether of heart 
or mind, unless you observe the error, 
know the remedy, and apply enough 
will power to make the dog accept your 
decision. 

Not long ago, an owner brought a 
strong-willed springer to our kennels, 
asking that we give him a course in 
obedience. He objected particularly to 
the animal's habit of rearing up and 
brushing his paws over his clothing. 
Several weeks passed, and the dog com- 
pleted the yard-training course nicely. 
I worked him without difficulty and he 
obeyed all my commands. Never once, 
when I entered the yard, did he jump 
on me. Yet, when his owner came for 
the pup, he immediately leaped on his 
master. 

““Now, Jim,” his master said, in a kind- 
ly voice without one ounce of authority, 
“get down. You ought not do that.” 

“Step on his hind toes,” I urged. ‘‘The 
command is ‘drop.’” 

Again and again 
the dog leaped on his 
master, and not once 
did the gentleman ex- 
ercise the authority 
we had taught the 
animal to respect. At 
last, I screwed up my 
courage to remark, 
“You think so much 
of him you're afraid 
to make him behave.” 

Too many owners 
of gun dogs show too 
little will of their own. 
It’s a comparatively 
easy matter to learn 
how your dog should 
behave, both at home 
and in the field. The 
next step is to enforce 
your will. Many bird 
dogs will, with rare 
intelligence, take a 
mile if you give an 
inch. Because of that fact, they develop 
serious faults. The fact that a dog leaps 
on his master in play may not, in itself, 
be of consequence, but the habit of non- 
obedience may lead to worse offenses. 

In my opinion, the three worst faults 
into which a gun dog can fall, and the 
three most difficult to cure, are blink- 
ing, gun-shyness, and _ bird-shyness. 
Only a firm hand, mixed with wisdom, 
can effect a recovery. I condemn not 
the playful habit of the enthusiastic 
dog, but the master’s refusal to put 
down incipient insurrection. 


brace mate’s point, chewing 
birds, breaking shot, and un- 
steadiness to flush, cutting 
back because of too much 
hacking—any of these may 
spoil an otherwise first-rate 
hunting dog if permitted to 
continue. 

Blinking, I must confess, 
offers the most perplexing 
problem of all. What to do? 
I can offer no sure 
cure for all cases. If 
possible, endeavor, by 
searching your mem- 
ory, to determine the 
cause. In many cases, 
a dog develops the 
habit because of se- 
vere punishment for 
having chewed a bird. 
In a few minutes, he 
loses all interest in 


Taking a bird from a hard-mouthed retriever, by pressing the 
dog's upper lip over one tooth, and forcing down the lower jaw 


birds, and only through exercising care 
and judgment can you restore his 
interest. 

Before proceeding with the “cure,” 
make sure your dog is a blinker. He 
may have no nose for birds, in which 
case you may as well retire him from 
the field without further ado. Not long 
ago, I went into the field with a mature 
setter I suspected of being a blinker, 
but, not knowing his history intimately 
or ever having caught him in the act, 
I observed him carefully. Soon I saw 
him wheel like a flash from a sage bush, 
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and range out as though he were still 
on the hunt for birds. Instead of fol- 
lowing the dog, I proceeded to the bush, 
and flushed out five quail. The dog 
stood immediately convicted. A course 
in force retrieving (see “Dogs That Get 
Their Birds,” page 36, June, 1935, OUT- 
DOOR LIFE) stopped the habit. I should 
caution you, however, that infinite pa- 
tience is required in handling this prob- 
lem, and, in the case of a hard-headed 
dog which has become confirmed in the 
habit, it usually will be wiser to ex- 
change him foramore promising puppy. 

Whipping, in my opinion, has its 
place, on some dogs and under certain 
rare circumstances. But I have seen 
many dogs almost irretrievably ruined 
by a carelessly applied whip. Two fine 
setters—male and bitch—were sent me 
recently to be cured of gun-shyness and 
bird-shyness. I learned both had been 
whipped as puppies for killing chickens. 
When I first saw them, neither would 
touch a feather. I carried them through 
the force-retrieving course, and, at last, 
the male would pick up a bird and, hold- 
ing it firmly, bring it in. The bitch, 
though, would barely hold the bird in 
her mouth. She never did become a 
first-class retriever. 

In many respects, gun-shyness is the 
worst of all faults. I cannot bring my- 
self to believe it is an inherited trait, 
though timidity in itself does run in 
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Firmly applied, the sage counsel offered here by a trainer 


of long and varied experience will help you to transform 


your problem dog into a valuable and dependable hunter 


By A. H. 


certain strains. A gun-shy mother of a 
timid strain will produce a timid pup, 
but whether that puppy becomes gun- 
shy depends upon his personal experi- 
ence. I will go so far as to say he is 
more susceptible to gun-shyness than 
other strains, particularly if he is not 
properly handled. 

Fright is the prime cause of the fault. 
It might well be called the only cause. 
With gun-shyness may come bird-shy- 
ness. Let me illustrate. 

At the opening of the shooting season, 
a hunter goes into the field with his 
young gun dog. The puppy makes a 
nice point. In his enthusiasm and de- 
sire for a kill, the hunter forgets his 
dog completely, rushes up, flushes one 
or more birds, and begins to bombard 
with a 12 gauge pump gun directly over 
the dog’s head. What does the dog do? 
He associates the terrific reports with 
the birds out in front, tucks his tail be- 
tween his legs, and high-tails it for 
safety. When that happens, you’ve got 
a problem on your hands. 

The cure lies with yourself as much 
as with the dog. In many cases, owners 
will be able to get the dogs to retrieve 
dead birds, but in other instances, a 
bird-shy dog will never again touch a 
live bird, no matter how badly crippled 
it may be, until he learns it will not 
hurt him. But, to be entirely frank, 
the condition has developed through no 
fault of the dog. 
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Do not punish the dog, but take him 
home, and a day or so later start his 
training all over again from the begin- 
ning. Hunger will help. At mealtime, 
put the dog’s food down, and, when he 
starts to eat, fire a cap pistol near by. 
If he runs into his house, take up the 
food. When the next mealtime rolls 
around, try again. Eventually, in most 
cases, the dog will ignore the popping of 
the pistol while eating. Here appetite 
overcomes fear. 

Next, tie him to a lead, shoot the 
pistol, then hand him a titbit of food. 
Anything he likes will serve the pur- 
pose. In a few days, he will come to 
associate the once-dreaded report with 
something he likes. 

When, at last, he is thoroughly broken 
to the cap pistol, begin to make a force 
retriever of him. This will accustom 
him once more to bring in birds. Take 
him into the field, giving him a lead of 
about forty feet (depending upon the 






type of cover and terrain), and shoot a 
.410 gauge shot gun. Do this as you 
walk through the grass, and, after each 
shot, hand him a titbit, pat him on the 
head, and send him out again with a few 
words of encouragement. The lead will 
stop him should he bolt, and, at the 
same time, convince him he should re- 
main near you during the firing. By 
tying the lead to your waist, you can 
proceed without undue difficulty. Later 
you may use progressively heavier guns. 

A word of warning, however. If you 
find the dog runs to the safety of the 
car when he hears distant reports, in- 
cluding the backfiring of an automobile, 
the gun itself may mean nothing to him. 
But, if he tucks tail and disappears 
when he hears the mechanism of a 
pump gun as you shove a shell into the 
breech or sees a gun, believe me, he’s 
gun-shy. 

Point stealing, likewise, is very dif- 
ficult to stop if the dog is confirmed in 
the habit. I have known some pointers 
and setters that never were cured. In 
fact, unless you can get between two 
dogs immediately after the first one 
has pointed, so youcan halt the habitual 
thief, you can accomplish little. Use 


the upraised hand as the stop signal, 
and call “Whoa!” This may, in time, be 
effective, though I cannot guarantee its 
effectiveness. 

Some dogs (Continued on page 83) 














is eating. 


To cure this gun-shy dog, the trainer takes him out on a lead. 
If he bolts when the shot is fired, the rope will pull him up short 


A trainer fires a cap pistol while a gun-shy dog 
lf the dog runs off into his house, 
the food is taken away, and the experiment tried 
again at the next mealtime. Hunger will finally 
overcome fear, and the dog will ignore the noise 




































Young Mexican camp helper with one of the 
white tails that abound in northern states 


Valuable Hints, Compiled 
From Official Sources, to 
Help the American Hunter 
Enjoy the Unrivaled Sport 
Offered Below the Border 
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Typical desert country in Sonora where mule deer and quail in surprising numbers await American hunters 


HERE'S THE TRUTH ABOUT 
Mexican Hunting 





By JACK O'CONNOR 


OW would you like to see 

100 or more white-tailed 

deer in one day of hunt- 

ing? How would you like 
to see deer, sheep, and antelope 
all within a few hours? How 
would you like to spend the morn- 
ing hunting mule deer with mag- 
nificent heads, and then in the 
afternoon take out the scatter gun 
for quail and doves? I'll admit 
this sounds like someone’s pipe 
dream. It isn’t. All of it can come 
true in Mexico. In fact, it has 
often come true for me. I was 
born in a border town in Arizona, 
and have been familiar with Mexi- 
co and the Mexicans all my life. 
Mexico is many times blessed as a 
game country. It has a great variety of 
big game animals in astonishing num- 
bers, and every sort of climate from 
tropical to arctic. It is cheap to travel 
in, and has a hospitable population. The 
big game country of northern Mexico 
is only about a day’s journey by regu- 
lar airplane service from some of our 
largest cities. New York and Chicago 
sportsmen can lock their desks at. noon 
of one day, and be in the midst of good 
hunting ground by lunch time of the 
next. Southern cities, of course, are 
even nearer. 

Thousands of Americans have flirted 
with the idea of some day making a 
Mexican hunt, but stories of bandits, 
uncertainty about regulations, seasons, 
and bag limits have kept them away 


from Mexico. In addition, most Ameri- 
can sportsmen know practically nothing 
about the country—where the game is, 
how to get it, what guides to hire, and 
what equipment to take. At the re- 
quest of OUTDOOR LIFE, I am writing this 
article to settle these questions. 

In the past, most of the hunting done 
by Americans in Mexico has been abso- 
lutely illegal. The Mexican government 
has derived little or no revenue from 
the sale of licenses and permits, and 
Americans have often got into trouble. 
Mexico has been in the midst of pro- 
found economic and social changes, and, 
in consequence, game has been neg- 
lected. The federal government is not 
rich, and much of the big game coun- 
try is hard to patrol. Within the last 
year, however, the government has 
realized that its game is a great asset. 
New regulations have been drawn up to 
tighten control, and will be rigidly en- 
forced. 

These laws were badly needed. They 
are designed to protect American sports- 
men from racketeering guides, outfit- 
ters, and “sporting clubs’’ which have 
been rooking sportsmen and the Mexi- 
can government alike. Some guides op- 
erating in the country are square 
shooters. Others are nothing but crooks. 
The latter, for example, have advertised 
promises of mountain sheep and ante- 
lope shooting, despite the fact that these 
animals have been protected for several 
years. Some used to get around the law 
by dealing with local officials, who 
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allowed them to hunt in the 
territory under their control. 
Others sought permission of 
no one, but entered, hunted, 
and left the country at will. 
Game and fish laws in Mexico 
are federal, and not state laws, 
and local permission is no pro- 
tection if hunters, without fed- 
eral licenses, encounter federal 
officials. Heavy fines, confisca- 
tion of firearms, and even im- 
prisonment have been imposed 
upon the victims of predatory 
outfitters. 

Hunters, who accepted the 
statements of gyp outfitters 
without question, have some- 
times regretted their trustful- 
ness. Some have been 


MEXICAN GAME LAWS 


GAME OPEN SEASON 


(dates inclusive) 


BAG LIMIT 


Mule Deer Nov. |-Dec. 31 | buck 


White-tailed Deer Oct. 
(North border states, 
Pacific watershed, and 


highlands) 


16-Feb. 15 3 bucks on license for 
entire country; 2 bucks 
on license for single 


state 


White-tailed Deer June 1I-Sept. 30 
(Gulf states, at alti- 
tudes under 1,000 me- 
ters—about 3,280 ft.) 


same 


One of the vaqueros, or cow 
hands, who occasionally act 


as guides, and do a fair job nite-teiled Deor Sept. 


1-Dec. 31 


abandoned in an unknown 
wilderness, without guides or 
food. One young bridegroom, who 
thought a hunting honeymoon in 
Mexico with his bride would be a 
novel and interesting experience, 
found too late that his guides had 
not obtained the hunting license they 
had promised him, and spent several 
days in jail. Many, on leaving Mexi- 
co, have found they had been hunt- 
ing illegally, and that only luck had 
saved them from serious difficulties. 

One notorious rascal of my ac- 
quaintance has been fleecing Ameri- 
can sportsmen for years. Because he 
was in bad with the authorities of 
Sonora, he once took a party to hunt 
sheep in Chihuahua where no sheep 
had been seen in ten years. Another 
time he took two hunters into the 
Sierra Viejos by pack train, when 
he could have made the same trip by 
car in a day. Why? Because he 
could charge more for the pack train. 
He habitually sneaks parties over 
the border without passports, licen- 
ses, or anything else. Several years 
ago he and a couple of unsuspecting 
dudes were arrested in western 
Sonora, and fined for illegal hunting. 
He thinks nothing of taking parties 
into Mexico, turning them over to 
Mexican guides he has not paid, and 
then skipping with the money previ- 
ously paid him. He has even hunted 
sheep in the desert ranges of south- 
ern Arizona, telling clients they were 
in Mexico. 

Under the new laws, hunters so 


Americans in camp in jaguar country. These big cats furnish sport that is hard to equal 
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bilked can appeal to 
the Mexican govern- 
ment, and get redress 
from the bond which 
the outfitter must 
post. On the other 
hand, if the American 
hunter violates. the 
laws, destroys proper- 
ty, and generally 
doesn’t behave him- 
self, the gévernment 
will in turn recover 
from the posted bond. 

Hunting clubs and 
associations, to be- 
come recognized by 
the Mexican govern- 
ment, must deposit a 
cash bond of 5,000 
pesos, about $1,400, to 
guarantee the observ- 
ance of the law by its 
members. The club 
loses its charter if 
payment is not made 
promptly, if a list of 
members and their ad- 
dresses is not submit- 
ted at the beginning 
of each year, and if 
the hunting laws are 
not observed. 

The American 
sportsman who wishes 
to hunt legally in 
Mexico should be thor- 
oughly familiar with 





(Yucatan peninsula) 


Bear Oct. I-Dec. 31 One (female, heavy 


with cub, protected) 
I-Mar, 31 


5 on license for en- 
tire country; 2 on li- 


cense for single state 


Peccary (javelina) Nov. 


Mountain lion, jaguar, All year No limit 


wildcat, wolf, coyote, 
ocelot, lynx 


Wild Turkey 
Quail 


1-Mar. 31 5 
. |-Feb. 28 


White-wing dove . |-Feb. 28 25 a day, 300 a season 
(Lower California, on license for whole 
Sonora, Chihuahua, country; 25 a day, 100 
Tamaulipas, Nuevo a season on license 
Leon} for single state 


15 aday, 200 a season 


White-wing dove same 


(rest of Mexico) 


. |-April 15 


Other Dove \-Feb. 28 5 a day, 50 a season 
on license for whole 
country; 5 a day, 20 
a season on license 


for single state 


Nov, 16-Mar. 15 50 a day, 250 a sea- 
son on license for 
whole country; I5 a 
day, 50 a season on 


license for single state 


. I-Jan. 31 10 a day, 50 a season 
on license for whole 
country; 10 daily, 25 
a season on license 


for single state 











the regulations adopted by the Depart- 
ment of Forestry, Game and Fish of the 
Republic of Mexico on August 12, this 
year, to govern hunting by foreigners. 
They contain these seven major pro- 
visions: 

1. The applicant for a hunting license 
must be a member of some society or 
association of sport hunters, recognized 
by the department, and duly registered. 
On September 15, 1936, only two such 
clubs had observed all the required 
formalities. They were the Carmen 
Mountain Club, of Sierra Del Carmen, 
Coahuila, Mexico, and El Carrizo 
Rancho, Tijuana, B.C., Mexico. The 
former operates in the Carmen Moun- 
tains, the latter in Lower California. 

2. Application must be made in writ- 
ing, giving (Continued on page 57) 
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YOU ASKED FOR AY Ideal 










Though compact, the snug 
quarters provided by this 
lightweight trailer have 
every needed convenience. 
Below, aluminum molding 
being tacked over corners 
to give the finished job 
an attractive appearance 


_—— = 
ee 





HIS streamline 


"on 
trailer is especially adapt- os: 
ed to the demands of the : “ 
i 


compact, 


outdoorsman because of its 
unusually generous road clearance and 
light weight, making it possible to fol- 
low wagon trails through brush and to ‘ , | 
climb steep, rutty roads. Although it : | 
weighs only 650 pounds, its construc- 
tion is exceptionally sturdy, as the de- 
tailed drawings indicate. The unique 
design is by Walter Hille and J. S. Mc- 
Beth, of Los Angeles, who have named 
it the Kaycraft Kampster. 

A snug, comfortable sleeping com- 
partment is located amidships, an in- 
ner-spring mattress being laid directly 
on the floor. Forward is a compartment 
for clothes, and, over the sleepers’ feet, 
a large shelf for bedding, duffel, and 
miscellaneous equipment. It has am- 
ple space for hunting and fish- 
ing gear. 

In the rear, a lid lifts to give 
access to a complete kitchen- 
ette, including stove, refrigera- r , A ANC 
tor, water tank, shelves, a draw- : 
er for food, and racks for dishes. 
Even a swinging beverage rack 
can be built in if desired. Elec- 


tric bulbs and switches are pro- CHASSIS FRAME 
vided in both the sleeping com- cmane anes — 
partment and kitchenette, the i : ba _ a 
wiring for which can be ar- ; . ha > cer a 
ranged to plug in on a six-volt 4 STEEL . INSIDE TO OUTSIDE 

. = FRAME ine 


car battery, or a 110-volt circuit 
in an automobile camp. 
Materials to build the trailer . : 
cost about $100 east of the i > FLANGE CUT AWAY 
Rockies, and somewhat more on : F MOUNTING 
the Pacific Coast. A man who 
lacks the equipment to make 
the chassis himself, or would 
rather not go to the trouble, can 
buy the chassis complete with 
wheels, tires, and hitch. This 
will increase his cost about $50. 
The chassis frame is a flat ae 
rectangle 48 x 11514 inches, STAND 
made of steel angle irons as in Aig.3 
Figure 1. Side and end mem- - 
bers are 21, x21, x 14 inches, mi- 
tered and welded at the corners. 
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Outdoorsman’s Irailer 
TO BUILD YOURSELF... HERE IT IS 


There are two cross members of 114 x 
1% x 14-inch section, cut as shown in 
Figure 2, and welded to the side mem- 
bers. The axle, welded to the frame, 
also serves to reénforce the structure. 
To make sure no warp creeps into the 
finished frame, the various members 
should be laid upside down on a flat 
surface when welding. When complet- 
ed, the top is level all over. 

For the hitch bars, 2-inch channel 
steel is used, being bent in the form of 
an A, and welded on the underside of 
the frame, making an exceptionally 
sturdy job. A triangular parking stand 
is bolted between the ends of the chan- 
nels. This swings up under the trailer 
when not in use. The upsweep of the 
hitch bars is illustrated in Figure 3, to- 
gether with the parking-stand dimen- 
sions. A standard hitch, made by Za- 
gelmeyer, Bay City, Mich., and shown 
in the photos, is well suited to this 
trailer, but it is possible to use other 
makes. 

An ingenious axle, with independent 


















View of the chassis 
frame, constructed 
of steel angle bars, 
welded together. At 
forward end are the 
tow bar and stand 























springs, or knee-action, was designed i las csiientaeh el Floor in place on the chassis 
especially for this trailer, making pos- +> Hi , . frame. This is bolted to the 
sible the exceptional clearance of 11 ey ‘ PLYWOOD frame only along the two ends 








inches. Heavy, coil springs, set be- 
tween the chassis frame and a yoke 


VA 


% 





4% PLYWOOD ROOF, 
~ RAIN LENGTHWISE 
— ia. — —S = 
SOS SS 
















carrying the wheel spindle, form a very ‘ ; 
compact unit, and not only provide easy Yq PLYWOOD, | 
riding but keep the wheels up close to Erg. SAS % x re wz 
the chassis, and eliminate long springs, WISE i PSS ‘4x 1K BEAMS 
shackles, bolts, clips, and so on. In eS > SS 
Figure 4 is shown the method of secur- V/ 
ing this type of axle to the frame. 

In case you prefer to use a conven- | 








Sd SETI - % PLywood SILLS) 
ie oe “BULKHEAD 

4 CARRIAGE BOLTS 

THROUGH CHASSIS FRAME 


+n. SQUARES = 





S& A = CONSTRUCTION DETAILS 
4 PLYWOOD ~ : OF CHASSIS AND BODY 


BULKHEAD 











The drawing above shows 
FRAME N = the way plywood is used to 
> a oe = form sides and roof of sleep- 

whe abel gate Meh ing compartment, and shelv- 
ing. At left are details of the 
chassis and springs as well 
as the method of applying 
body covering and molding 


BE 


| FORWARD END 
& SHOWING CLOSET 
ARRANGEMENT 


SECTION 
THROUGH 
SIDEWALL 


ALUMINUM 
4 MOLDING 


= FORWARD SIDE C % PLYWOOD ‘Y 
MS SHELVES REAR BULKHEAD Se 
% BOLT 
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One of the trailer wheels, showing the specially designed 
knee-action spring, Leaf springs may be used, if you wish 





tional leaf spring, one may be mounted, 
as shown in Figure 5. This, however, 
entails some expense in the way of a 
pattern and castings. 

The cast-steel knee, for the patterns 
of which dimensions are given, will give 
a 5-inch drop (or greater if you wish), 
and brings the wheel up close to the 
chassis. It is welded to the tubular- 
steel axle, and has a seat for the spring. 
The chassis frame should have a plate, 





BS 


The special bumper of the trailer, which can be let down when you reach 


camp to furnish support at rear. 


welded to the side member, to carry the 
spring-hanger rivets at the forward 
end, and the shackle bolt at the rear. 
Select a light spring, or remove some 
of the leaves from any standard spring, 
bearing in mind that the moving load 
will be only 650 pounds, plus equip- 
ment. This tyne of axle naturally will 
not have so much clearance as the 
model shown in the photos. 

The knee is used with a leaf spring 
because a one-piece forged axle of suf- 
ficient weight cannot be bent at a right 
angle, and, unless this were done, the 


The Materials You Need 


CHASSIS 


2 peaees 2'4x2'4x'4x116-in. steel angle 


ar 
2 pieces 2!4x2!'4x!'4x48-in. 


steel angle 
bar 
2 pieces 1!/ox1'/ax!4x48-in. steel angle 
ar 


2 light springs (with shackles, U-bolts, 


BO 


*3 pieces 34x48x120-in. fir plywood 

1 piece '4x48x96-in. fir plywood 

1 piece '4x30x48-in. fir plywood 

1 piece '/gx48x84-in. fir or other ply- 
wood 

1 piece '/gx48x48-in. fir or other ply- 
wood 

2 pieces '/gx48x60-in. fir or other ply- 
wood 

5 pieces 94x114x48-in. spruce 

2 pieces 34x2x48-in. spruce 

2 pieces 13/16x1x112-in. spruce 

4 pieces 13/16x1x38-in. spruce scrap 
material for shelves 

2 net brass 2-in. butterfly hinges 

2 latches 

4 sets continuous window hinges 


rebound clips) 
2 cast-steel knees 
2 wheels 
2 pieces 1x2x48-in. channel steel 
1 piece 3/16x1//2x48-in. strap iron 
1 bolt x3 in. 
1 pair ‘trailer fenders 


DY 


1 door lock 
1 slide bolt 
8 sq. ft. copper fly screen 
112 ft. aluminum corner-strip molding 
2 ventilator brackets 
1 gross 1-in. No. 7 flathead brass 
screws 
yd. 48-in. imitation leather, or canvas 
A a sponge-rubber weather strip 
3g-in. carriage bolts 
3 pt. shellac or varnish 
1 pt. casein waterproof glue 
3 pt. rubber cement (1 qt. casein glue, 
if canvas is used) 
30 ft. armored cable 
2 sockets, 2 switches 
Plugs, etc. 


KITCHENETTE 


1 handle for lid 

2 nickeled drawer handles 

3 wood drawer pulls 

1 lever-handle sink faucet 

2 sets standard refrigerator hinges 
1 standard refrigerator latch 
40 sq. ft. '4-in. plywood 


2x2-ft. panel '/g-in. composition board 
3x6-ft. panel 1-in. insulating wall 


board 
12 see ft. 34x1'4-in. Philippine ma- 
5 2 Tinea ft. 1x2-in. Philippine mahog- 


1 = A 17x33-in. stainless metal 
1 water tank, with tap 
Scrap materials for cleats, 
rails, etc. 


drawer 


MISCELLANEOUS 


_ 


tail-light bracket 
license-plate holder 
bumper 


—_ 


1 


1 inner-spring mattress, and bedding 
1 folding table 
2 folding camp chairs 


*l/a-in. material can be used, if obtainable locally in proper sizes 
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It is held in position by wing nuts 


wheels would be too far below the chas- 
sis, making the trailer look top-heavy. 
The first step in building the body is 
laying the floor of %-inch plywood. 
This is cut to the exact size of the 
chassis frame, and secured with 14-inch 
carriage bolts through end and cross 
members, but not along the sides. 
Later, bolts will be put through the sills 
at the base of the walls as well as 
through floor and frame. 

For the side walls, also, %-inch ply- 
wood is used. On wrapping paper, 
glued together in a rectangle 3 feet 8 
inches x 10 feet, lay out 4-inch squares, 
and trace the outline shown in Figure 
6. Both walls of the body are identical. 
Notches for the intermediate ceiling 
beams are 5% inch deep, those at the 
ends 2 inches, as in Figure 7. This draw- 
ing also gives the locations of the for- 
ward and rear bulkheads, or partitions. 
Spruce sills, 13/16 x 1 inch, are screwed 
and glued along the bottom edge inside 
each side wall. 

The body can be erected directly upon 
the chassis if the wheels are removed 
and the frame raised on blocks about 
3 or 4 inches from the floor. With the 
wheels in place, the top is rather awk- 
ward to work on. 

The floor plan, shown in Figure 7, 
gives an idea of the general arrange- 
ment of the built-in convieniences, and 
shows how the two doors in the for- 
ward partition open into the clothes 
closet and shelves. This compartment, 
as well as the entire body, is shown 
in the cutaway perspective, Figure 8. 
Plywood cleats serve as door stops. 
apg also are of plywood, with a 
14 x 14-inch strip under the forward 
edge of each. On the forward side of 
the rear bulkhead is a large shelf, or 
bin, for bedding, duffel, and other 
equipment, well out of the way over the 
sleepers’ feet. A spruce beam, % x 2 
in., runs across the top of each bulk- 
head, with the beams »etween them be- 
ing % x 1% inch. The bulkheads are 
further reénforced with vertical cleats 
in the corners. 

Brass or galvanized screws and nails 
and casein waterproof glue should be 
used throughout. Flathead screws 
should, of course, be countersunk. Be- 
fore the glue sets, check corners with 
@ square. (Continued on page 67) 
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Give a Man a Man's Gift 


ohunio ¥ Ky TL. 7” Loe : 
Joan ‘ : W nat better bearer of yout BORN 1820 
Talker , Christmas wishes to the man «seit 


RED LABE] » ne 
ts Hee seareH Ny of the house than a bottle—or going 


. , Strong 
three—of Johnnie Walker? Just « 
write your name on the special 
Christmas package—and let the 
genial gentleman do the rest!— 

This pleasant custom was born 
IN SPECIAL CHRISTMAS PACKAGES in 1820...and it’s “still going 


one and three-bottle cartons strong ! 


JOHNNIE JVALKER 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 


DISTILLED AND BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND. Red Label 8 years old; Black Label 12. Both 86.8 proof. 


CANADA DRY GINGER ALE, INC., N. Y., SOLE DISTRIBUTOR © he 





the advertising, sale or use thereof is unlawful. 





This advertisement is not intended to offer alcoholic beverages for sale or delivery in any state or 
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All TA-PAT-CO equipment is designed by woodsmen for comfort and wear. Be- 
hind TA-PAT-CO quality is experience. The Eskimo Sleeping Bag above was 
designed by Paul A. Siple, member of both Byrd Antarctic Expeditions. Note 
special hood with scarf. Bag zips tight around neck, yet completely opens for 
airing. Extra large wool-lined pocket for feet. Bag opens to 36” x 78”. Rolls 
to 12” diameter. Comes packed in duffel bag. Style 59A, Kapok filled, wool 
blanket lined, $42.50. Style 59C, 100°% wool filled with wool blanket lining, 


$45.00. Many other styles from $6.95 to $45.00. 


A SPORTSMAN’S CHRISTMAS 


What more appropriate present for an Outdoorsman—either to 
give or to receive—than a practical addition to his equipment! 
Besides the items shown, there are TA-PAT-CO Duffel Bags, Air 
Mattresses, Game Sacks, Ponchos, Shooting Mats, Life-Save Vests 
for Hunters, Fisherman and Outboard Racers, Life-Save Cushions, 
Ski Suits and Dog Cushions. Dealers everywhere sell TA-PAT-CO 
Products. But if yours can’t supply you, we will. Christmas will 
soon be here—and time flies. 


Write today for illustrated FREE descriptive folder. 


THE AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE COMPANY 
Dept. 1B-12, Greenfield, Ohio: or 3 State St., New York City 





: Extra strong, double-water- 

proofed cover, Kapok filled; 

cotton plaid flannel lining; large canopy top; Talon zipper. A favorite for 
boys. Only $7.35. No. 61-P (man’s size) $8.15. 





























Ta-Pat-Co 

Parkashown 
is the greatest garment yet 
devised for outdoor fall 
and winter wearanywhere. 
Just the thing for a cold 
duck day ... for hunting, 
trapping, hiking, skiing, 
snow-shoeing, Open auto, 
airplane, toboganning, ice 
boating, skating, horse- 
back, farming, school and 
college wear. Two patch 
orangle pockets. Style No. 
300, as shown right, only 
$15.00. Furnished in bril- 
liant red for hunters. 


Sleeping Bag and Tent com- 


plete in one unit. Easy to pack, 
quick to set up, complete camping protection. Side 
flaps spread any angle, or button down tight for 
rough weather. Other fine features; get full 
information. Complete with Sleeping Bag, $36.50. 
Two-man size, complete with double Bag, $47.50. 
Without Bag, $22.50 and $29.25. 





sell TA-PAT-CO 
Products. Look for 
this advertisement 
posted in your favor- 
ite Sporting Goods 
Store. Itis the sign of 
quality merchandise 
sold by a quality 
dealer. 


Dealer Note: If you 
are not yet handling 
TA-PAT-CO  Prod- 
ucts, write for Cata- 
logs of full line and 
special dealer prices. 
Or wire collect. 
All orders filled 
promptly. 








Make Your Pictures Live 


sy Human Figures Will Make Your Outdoor Photos 


Darker tones of the figures 
in foreground increase the 
impression of great distance 


ve EAR FOLKS: Having 
a grand time, wish 


you were here. The 
air is invigorating, and so 
clear that you can see for 
miles. The scenery certain- 
ly is wonderful.” 
Two weeks later, the writ- 
er of these familiar phrases 
comes home, shows his pic- 
tures to the folks, and has 
to do a lot of tali explaining 
about the wonderful scen- 
ery he saw, and the grand 
time he had. The pictures 
don’t prove it. They all look dead. 
We all do it, but why? Why don’t 
our pictures live up to our expecta- 
tions? Why do they look so lifeless? 
There can be many reasons for this, 
and it would take a book to list them 
all, but there is one simple remedy 
which most of us can utilize to over- 
come that deadness, and, if properly 
handled, it will greatly improve an out- 
door picture. This simple remedy is the 
judicious use of the human figure in 
the composition. 
In making “live” pictures, there are 
several elementary rules to remember, 
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More Interesting and Truthful, Asserts This 


Expert Who Here Tells How Best to Use Them 


By MAURICE KELLERMANN 


Because the lone hiker is dwarfed by 
them in this view, the mountains and 
glacier look as big as they really are 


and perhaps the best way to illustrate 
them is, properly enough, with pictures. 
Those used here were made during my 
last trip to the Banff section of the 
Canadian Rockies. 

To begin with an interesting exam- 
ple, figures play a threefold role in 
the view of Lake McArthur, one of the 
beautiful glacial lakes for which that 
country is so famous. The distance 
from the two foreground figures to the 
opposite shore is well over a mile, but, 
in that clear atmosphere, distance is 
dwarfed, and, with the rather direct 
lighting prevailing when the shot was 


Without moving figures, this 
photograph would be a pretty 
but lifeless mountain scene 


made, the whole pic- 
ture would have looked 
particularly “dead” 
and uninteresting 
without the people. 
The figures increase 
the impression of dis- 
tance to the glacier, 
they direct the view- 
er’s eye from the fore- 
ground to the distant 
shore with its glacier, 
and the mountain 
which loses itself in 
the cloud 10,000 feet 
above sea level, and 
they increase the ton- 
al values of the pic- 
ture by adding some 
dark masses to accen- 
tuate the whiteness of the glacier and 
the light gray of the rock mountain. 

In the other view of a lake with gla- 
cier and rock mountain, the figure of a 
hiker was placed at a sufficient dis- 
tance from the camera to make him 
the yardstick by which we get the real 
impression of the bigness of the coun- 
try. Here the man is dwarfed by the 
landscape, and, since we know the size 
of an average man, that emphasizes 
the magnitude of the scene. 

The picture which might be called 
“Hitting the Trail’’ shows one of those 
lovely, wooded (Continued on page 44) 
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A story-telling shot helped by having the 
girls face the cowboy. The interest of 
photo at right is due solely to figures 


Make Your Pictures Live 


(Continued from page 


valleys, so typical of the Canadian 
Rockies, where the tall peaks tower 
in the background. The figures have 
just left the log cabin, and are making 
for the high spots. Besides forming a 
graceful, curved line to the right fore- 
ground, they give the beholder that 
“wish-I-could-join-them”’ feeling. With- 
out the figures, the picture would not 
have this human appeal, nor would the 
photographic composition be so inter- 
esting as it is. Moving figures, in this 
case, not only give life to the picture, 
but also serve to emphasize the curving 
sweep of trail and valley, and blend 
them into an engaging design. 

Similarly, if we take the climbers out 
of the scene in the ladder-mounting 
photo, what have we? Just a rough 
ladder, and a lot of rock going upward, 
with a nice, cloud sky on top. The two 
climbers put life into the picture. They 
are both in motion, and going strong, 
in contrast to the restful feeling ex- 
pressed in the Lake McArthur view. 
Even the worm’s-eye view of a hob- 
nailed boot on the ladder rung adds the 
touch of ruggedness you expect in the 
great outdoors. 

A picture totally different from the 
previous examples shows a group of 
girls outside a tepee, gathered around 
to listen to the cowboy, who is singing 
one of those romantic songs of the 
West. The free, relaxed positions of the 
listeners suggest the peace and quiet 
of the evening, after a day on the trail, 
and the general arrangement of the 
group leads the eye to the central fig- 
ure, the cowboy. 

The picture of the girl, packing a 
duffel bag, illustrates the value and 
necessity of placing the figure against 
a background of proper tonal contrast, 
if we wish it to stand out. In pho- 
tography, we may decrease or increase 
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the perspective of a picture by means 
of tone gradation or contrast, and we 
obtain relief of one plane or object 
from the others by difference in the 
tones of these objects. 

For example, in the foreground of 
this picture, we have the grassy mead- 
ow, made interesting by the light and 
shadow on it. The girl’s figure and the 
duffel bag are both darker than the 
grass and the tepees, so they stand 
out. Since the tepees are quite impor- 
tant as subject matter in the composi- 
tion, it is fitting that they be of a very 
ligh tone, to draw attention. As the eye 
goes back, it picks up some tall spruce, 
very dark in tone, and well outlined 
against the distant background of the 





Tricks with light and shadow. Each point 
of interest, the girl, tepees, trees, and 
mountains, contrasts with its background 





mountain top. Finally, this peak is out- 
lined by its light gray tone against the 
white sky. 

The figure in a picture should al- 
ways have some definite purpose. It 
should add interest by its place in the 
composition, by the importance of its 
action, or even by its repose, by its 
value as a yardstick to give scale, by 
its use as a pointer to lead the eye to 
some more important feature of the 
picture, or because it emphasizes a feel- 
ing or mood. 

There are, of course, many other de- 
sirable uses for the figure in outdoor or 
scenic pictures, such as in action pic- 
tures of sports, but these depend for 
their main interest on the action of the 
figure and its story-telling value. How- 
ever, even these sport pictures should 
conform to the general principles al- 
ready outlined. 

On your next trip, before you snap 
the camera shutter on some of the 
grand pictures you will see, consider 
whether figures will improve the view, 
and, if so, where they should be placed 
and what they should be doing—rest- 
ing, climbing, walking to or from the 
camera, and so on. Take a little time, 
and don’t be afraid to ask your friends 
to walk 100 yards, or to climb to some 
near-by rock, so that they may be 
placed in the correct spot in the com- 
position to help the idea you have in 
mind. The eye soon becomes trained in 
deciding whether the figure is needed 
or not, and it also sees, after a few 
trials, just where that figure should be 
placed. 

When you come home from that next 
trip where “‘the scenery was so wonder- 
ful,’ you won’t have half the job back- 
ing your story up, for your pictures 
will have life in them in more ways 
than one. 
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From this Christmas on 





OR only $34.50, you buy a movie 
camera that’s as simple to use as 
a Brownie — yet so fine that you'll 
hardly believe your eyes when you 
see the movies— your movies—on 
the screen. 

Ciné-Kodak Eight has changed 
the world’s ideas of home movie 
costs. It gives you 20 to 30 black- 
and-white movie scenes—each as 
long as the average newsreel scene 
—on a roll of film costing $2.25, 
finished, ready to show. 


Think of what it will mean to 
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have real movies of the children 
as they grow—of the important 
days—of the trips and vacations— 
of this Christmas season itself... 

You’re thinking over the big gift 
for Christmas— what can compare 
in instant appeal and lasting en- 
joyment with Ciné-Kodak Eight? 

















Your Ciné-Kodak dealer will gladly 
show you the Fight and examples 
of the movies it makes... Eastman 


Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. 


This film alone gives you 
movies in full color—no 
accessories needed 


With Kodachrome Film, Ciné-Kodak 
Eight makes movies in gorgeous full 
color—as easily as in black-and-white. 
No accessories are needed for either 
camera or projector. The film alone does 
everything. Your Ciné-Kodak dealer 
has some wonderful Kodachrome reels 
that he will be glad to show you. 














Snowshoe Travel Can Be Fun 


HENEVER 

business or 

pleasure calls 

for a winter 
trip into the Northern woods, 
the snowshoe should get first 
call. Skis have no place in the 
wooded country. Designed 
primarily for open country, 
they are unwieldy and im- 
practical in the brush and on 
steep, wooded trails. Snow- 
shoes, on the other hand, are 
virtually indispensable for 
traversing woodland snows, 
and the continually growing 
interest in winter sport may 
serve to spread recognition of 
their usefulness. Any attempt 
to use them depends for suc- 
cess upon a knowledge of cer- 
tain fundamentals. 

The type of snowshoe re- 
quired depends largely upon 
the country and the purpose 
for which it is intended. The 
standard 14 x 48-in. shoe is 
practical for traveling in flat 
country, and it will ordinarily 
serve even for wooded and 
mountainous regions. How- 
ever, for ascending and de- 
scending steep, wooded slopes, 


ah 
covered with loose snow, and a cael 


for making short turns in the 
brush, the tailless, bear-paw 
shoe is preferable. 

Moccasins are indispensable 
to the snowshoer. For mid- 
winter use, the most satisfac- 
tory are those made of buckskin, worn 
with three pairs of wool socks. Soft and 
pliable, buckskin moccasins do not con- 
strict the feet, and are, therefore, the 
warmest and most comfortable footwear 
to wear with snowshoes in zero weather. 
To guard against discomfort in case they 
get wet, you can carry a spare pair, but 
that rarely happens in the freezing sea- 
son. Later in the winter, when the snow 
melts during the heat of the day, oil- 
tanned moccasins are to be preferred. 

Of the two methods of attaching snow- 
shoes to the feet, harness allows more 
complete control of the shoe, and is less 
likely to chafe the foot than the thong 
hitch. On the other hand, once the hitch 
is adjusted, it rarely needs to be retied, 
for the foot is merely twisted in and out 
of place, a more convenient arrangement 
than fumbling with straps and buckles 
in zero weather. Also, should you go 
through the ice, the feet can be released 
quickly from the webs without the aid 
of the hands, an impossibility with har- 
ness. The most satisfactory material for 
laces is chrome-tanned leather, which re- 
mains soft and pliable at all tempera- 
tures. 

To mend a break in the filling or 
frame, every snowshoe traveler should 
carry thongs. When shoes have seen 
considerable use, the fillings become 
frayed and worn, and, even though they 
are frequently examined, there is dan- 
ger that the strands will give way under 
the strain of use, or be worn through on 
frozen crust. A lace or two will hold 
broken strands together sufficiently well 
to bear the weight of the user until more 
permanent repairs can be made. A bro- 
ken frame is quickly mended by lashing 
improvised splints to the break with a 
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A stop on the snowshoe trail. For covering 
ground in steep, wooded country, such as 
this, the snowshoe is almost indispensable 


By T. B. TRYON 


lace, starting with a clove hitch, follow- 
ing with a series of half hitches, and 
ending with another clove hitch. Such 
a repair is bulky, but strong enough to 
get you back to camp. 

Clothing for snowshoeing should be 
just sufficient to keep the body at a nor- 
mal temperature. The gravest danger of 
this form of travel lies in becoming over- 
heated on the trail, and then getting 
chilled on halting. For this reason, an 
extra wool shirt or sweater should be 
carried, to be donned the moment a halt 
is made. Light, wool, two-piece under- 
wear should be worn under a wool shirt 
and trousers of moleskin. Moleskin is 
practically windproof, it is lighter and 
more comfortable than either Mackinaw 
or kersey, and it does not retain snow as 
wool does. A light, woolen parka and a 
very light, wool toque, with a heavy, 
outer moleskin parka, are warm enough 
even in zero weather. Such a combina- 
tion allows perfect freedom, while the 
body temperatures may be regulated 
quickly by belting or unbelting the 
waist, throwing back one or both hoods, 
or removing the outer parka entirely 
when the trail gets difficult.enough to 
start perspiration. 

A knife, a waterproof match box, a 
compass, and emergency rations are 
items which common sense will force 
every snowshoer to take along when he 
goes into the woods. Aside from these 
essentials, it is often advisable, under 
some circumstances, to pack a hand ax, 
tea pail, spare socks, blanket, and feath- 
erweight shelter cloth in a ruck sack 


with waterproof throat. Al- 
though such equipment may 
seem superfluous on a short 
trip, the experienced woods- 
man goes fully prepared for 
an emergency that will keep 
him in the winter woods over- 
night and for the chance 
ducking that may force him to 
make camp immediately. In 
such predicaments, the extra 
equipment, much of which 
comes in handy every day 
may be the means of avoiding 
acute discomfort. 

Some bark ofthe paper birch 
should be carried in the top of 
the peck at all times, for, if 
you should get wet and need a 
fire in a hurry, you would have 
no time to work up shavings 
and_ splinters. Under such 
circumstances, unlimber the 
ax, and make for the nearest 
timber, out of the wind if 
possible. Felling and splitting 
some good, dry wood will start 
the blood circulating as noth- 
ing else will. With the aid 
of the paper birch, you will 
soon have a roaring blaze. 
With spare socks, shirt, and 
moccasins, you can change 
clothes, and, wrapped in the 
blanket, wait for your other 
clothes to dry before the fire. 
With the feet and abdomen 
warm and dry, there is little 
danger of taking cold. How- 
ever, “walking yourself dry,” 
in an icy suit of armor, is a quick route 
to an early grave. Such foolhardiness is 
unnecessary if you set out on a trail 
only after adequate preparation in the 
way of both clothing and equipment. 

When camping on the trail, the best 
time to boil the kettle is at ll a.m., ina 
sheltered and sunny hollow. Pack down 
a place for the fire with your snowshoes, 
make a bed of humus, and on this stack 
a pyramid of dry, hard wood. While 
waiting for the kettle to boil, gather an 
armful of balsam fans, and spread the 


_blanket over these. By the time the 


shelter cloth is rigged up to break the 
wind, the water will be boiling, and the 
fire will have burned down to a bed of 
glowing coals, just right for broiling the 
meat. 

While the tea is brewing and the food 
cooking, strip off your moccasins and 
socks and beat them with a switch to re- 
move the clinging snow, which would 
otherwise melt, and soak into the wool 
and leather. Replace your inner socks 
with a dry pair, hanging the wet ones 
before the fire. After your hands have 
been washed in the snow, and dried over 
the fire, you are ready to enjoy a hot 
snack of steak and rye hardtack, with 
a chunk of cheese and a handful of seed- 
less raisins, washed down by a quart of 
hot tea. After a few hours of mushing 
along on snowshoes, through the crisp, 
morning air, you will find that there is 
no diversion so welcome as a good, hot 
lunch. 

Basking in the warmth of the fire and 
the midday sun, with dry socks, a hot 
snack, and a brier pipe, and the odor of 
wood smoke in your nostrils, you are 
prepared to savor the full pleasure of 
camping on the snowshoe trail. 
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Caribou in the 
Arctic Night 


(Continued from page 24) 


they sprayed my team and sled with a 
glittering cascade of snow. 

With wolfish yelps of anger, the dogs 
leaped and twisted in the traces. My 
efforts to hold them back were vain, and 
they were off in pursuit. With a flying 
leap, I landed atop the load, hanging 
onto the lashing with my mittened 
hands. Behind me, I could hear the 
other teams barking frantically as they 
joined in the chase. Precariously bal- 
anced on the load, my face stung by 
flying snow, I clung desperately to the 
lashing, for I realized that, if the dogs 
escaped, they would probably eat their 
way out of the harness, and we might 
never see the brutes again. Dragging 
the toboggans at breakneck speed over 
the hard-packed, bumpy drifts, the yelp- 
ing huskies had reverted to the wolfish 
ferocity of their ancestor. They wanted 
to taste blood. Nothing else would ap- 
pease them. 

Rounding a knoll, the team galloped 
into a long, snow-covered meadow, and 
my heart leaped at the sight before me. 
In all directions, thousands upon thou- 
sands of caribou milled. The air seemed 
impregnated with the smell of caribou, 
whose hoofs clicked like castanets on 
the frozen snow. Above the black masses 
of the beasts, their antlers swayed like a 
forest of saplings in a storm. 

Orange spurts of flame stabbed the 
dusky air, and rifle shots echoed over 
the wastes. John and Lazarus were get- 
ting in their work. 





D grnwncony furiously onward, my dogs 
seemed to sense that further pursuit 
was needless. They slowed down to a 
trot, and then threw themselves panting 
into the drifts, their tongues lolling, and 
their jaws frothing. Hungrily they bit 
at the snow to cool themselves off. My 
wild ride was ended. 

Just ahead was Hall, kneeling to skin 
a fat buck with his hunting knife. At 
my approach, he laughed. 

“They give you a scare when they 
dash off like that,” he exclaimed, “but 
it’s lucky you hung on. I lost a team 
that way once myself. Never saw it 
again.” 

From far off across the snowy soli- 
tude came the faint wail of a wolf, while 
upon the night sky blazed the incandes- 
cent glory of the aurora. Presently we 
heard the crunch of snowshoes, and the 
spectral forms of Lazarus and John 
stalked up. Throwing down their loads 
of caribou meat before the tent which 
Hall and I were erecting beside a patch 
of willows, they took whips, roused the 
dogs, and disappeared into the night. 
It was late when they returned, their 
sleighs groaning under the weight of 
meat. 

While Hall and I feasted modestly on 
roasted ribs and succulent marrow fat 
within the warm tent, the Indians pre- 
pared to make a night of it. Throughout 
the night they gorged themselves on 
boiled meat, ribs, tongues, and that epi- 
curean delight of the Arctic—frozen 
marrow fat, which the Indians extract 
from the shin bones of the caribou by 
splitting them open with an ax. 

A week later, we drove our dog teams 
into the little post called Rampart 
House, perched like a nest upon a steep, 
rugged slope overlooking the Alaskan 
boundary. Caribou had seen us through. 
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They Looked at Death and Lived 


(Continued from page 29) 


gathered him in its trunk, and flung 
him several yards away on the bare 
veldt. Seeing it following up the attack, 
Stigand lay absolutely still. The elephant 
touched him with its trunk, sniffed at 
him, then turned, and waddled off. 

J. H. Hutchinson chose a novel and 
daring method to save himself when he 
had been tossed aside by a wounded bull. 
As the beast thundered up, Hutchinson 
made a lightning dive, and somehow 
grabbed one of the elephant’s legs, to 
which he clung for dear life. For several 
seconds, the bull kept turning about, try- 
ing to shake him off. But those seconds 
were enough. They gave Hutchinson’s 
gun bearer time to get busy with the 
spare rifle he was carrying. A couple of 
shots from the heavy gun drove the ele- 
phant off, and Hutchinson let go and 
rolled out of the way, not much the 
worse for his nerve-racking experience. 

But luck sometimes turns on the 
hunter. In the Kitui region of Kenya, 
William Judd, one of Africa’s foremost 
elephant hunters, overplayed his hand. 

Judd was no novice at the hazardous 
game. He had killed more than 150 elc- 
phants. His party followed a spoor for 
miles, but could not overtake their 
quarry, and, as the sun was beginning to 
dip, Judd decided to call off the hunt for 
that night. But, just as he told his son 
his decision, both heard the elephant 
moving in the bush almost beside them. 

Judd crept up under cover of thick 
bush, and emerged into a clearing, where 
stood a fine bull with big tusks. The 
hunter was carrying a heavy, double- 
barreled rifle. He let go with both bar- 
rels, but, instead of going down, the bull 
immediately charged. Judd jumped 
aside to reload, confident that his son 
would send home a finishing shot, and 
bring the elephant down. 

Then the bull did an odd thing. It 
swerved in its charge to follow Judd. 
The son was then directly in its path, 
and the bull was upon him before he 
could jump clear. But, instead of attack- 
ing him, it hurled him to the ground, and 





thundered on after the father. 

Probably relying too much on his son, 
Judd had been slow to reload. He had 
no chance either to fire again or get out 
of the elephant’s reach, and, ina flash, the 
powerful trun): was around him. Holding 
him in its trunk, the beast drew him 
back, impaled him on one of its tusks, 
then, seizing him by the heels, it be- 
gan to smash him against a tree trunk. 

Meanwhile young Judd had got to his 
feet again, and was driving a stream 
of .450 bullets into the maddened killer. 
They took effect at length, and the bull, 
dropping Judd’s lifeless body, collapsed. 

Judd’s tragic death illustrates a truth 
known to all experienced big game 
hunters—that the one thing always to 
be expected from hunted game is the 
unexpected. 

3y far the greatest number of narrow 
escapes in African big game hunting 
occur in encounters with the lion, the 
most coveted of trophies, and, therefore, 
the most frequently hunted. 

An almost incredible escape was that 
of Geoffrey Buxton, an ex-army officer 
I met in northwestern Kenya. Accom- 
panied by only a Somali gun bearer, he 
started a big, black-maned lion in high 
grass. The lion was slowly retreating, 
and the hunter ran forward for a shot. 
Soon the lion-turned to offer battle, 
and, when about fifty yards separated 
man and beast, Buxton fired. He was 
using a powerful .577 elephant gun, and 
the heavy bullet, entering one side of 
the chest, tore through the lion from 
end to end. Mortally wounded, the 
beast dropped writhing to the ground, 
almost out of sight in the grass. 

Buxton knew how badly the lion was 
hit, and should have waited for the in- 
evitable result. But he was too keen to | 
make sure of so fine a trophy, and fired 
again. Little of the fallen beast was visi- 
ble, and the second shot missed. But, as 
the bullet thudded into the ground be- 
side the lion, the great-hearted beast, 
dying though it was, sprang up, and 
charged. (Continued on page 49) 

















"Its Mate Got Away!" 
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They Looked at Death and Lived 


(Continued from 


In an encounter with an elephant a 
short time before, the stock of Buxton’s 
rifle had been broken, and temporarily 
mended with windings of string. As 
Buxton hastily reloaded, he saw that the 
second shot had snapped the string, and 
that the splintered stock could not be 
placed to his shoulder. 

To retreat was out of the question, 
and the gun bearer was too far away 
for Buxton to get the spare rifle in time. 
He did the only thing possible. As the 
lion bore down on him, he fired from 
the hip. As was to be expected, he 
missed, and a second later the beast 
made its final leap. 

The spring, however, was short and 
a trifle uncertain. Instead of dropping 
on him, the beast landed beside him, 
and Buxton, scarcely knowing what he 
was doing, thrust the empty rifle barrel 
between the gaping jaws until fully 
three quarters of its length had disap- 
peared. As the iron barrel entered its 
throat, the lion struck at Buxton, and 
two of the long, curving claws sank into 
his forearm so deeply that the sharp 
points punctured the other side. 

Death was only minutes—perhaps 
seconds—away for the wounded beast, 
but Buxton faced a new danger. The 
odor of the lion’s claws was fetid from 
recent contact with carrion, and these 
poisonous needles were tearing Bux- 
ton’s flesh at every blow. 

Suddenly, Buxton’s gun bearer 
jumped into the fray. He thrust the 
barrel of the spare rifle close to the 
lion’s head, but no report followed. The 
boy was too excited to think of releas- 
ing the safety. Flinging away the rifle, 
the Somali jumped on the lion’s back, 
and rained a shower of blows on its 
eyes with his bare fists. The beast 
whirled around to tackle his new assail- 
ant, and the three crashed to the 
ground, the Somali underneath the lion. 


A® they went down, Buxton wrenched 
free. Staggering to his feet, he seized 
the spare rifle, released the catch, and 
put a bullet into the lion’s brain. 

With his poisoned wounds, Buxton 
knew he was as good as dead unless he 
tried heroic measures. And try them he 
did. Braving the intense pain, he rubbed 
pure permanganate of potash crystals 
—every African hunter carries them— 
into every wound, thus cauterizing 
them. Though it was nearly six hours 
before a doctor reached him, his life 
Was saved. 

Less fortunate 
settler, named Lucas, 
ner named Goldfinch, ran a farm near 
Donya Sabuk mountain, about fifty 
miles from Nairobi. One morning the 
pair, riding ponies along the bank of 
the Athi river, started a lion, which im- 
mediately beat a retreat. The grass was 
very high near the river, making long- 
range shooting impossible, so the riders 
spurred their mounts to a gallop. 

The lion loped sharply to one side, and 
crouched out of sight in the grass. As 
Goldfinch, who was leading, rode past, 
the beast sprang, landing squarely on 
rider and pony. The claws of one fore- 
paw sank into Goldfinch’s thigh, those 
of the other dug into the pony’s flank, 
while the hind claws began tearing at 
the pony. 

Goldfinch, clamped to the pony’s back 
by the lion’s powerful grip, could not 


was a young Kenya 
who, with a part- 
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free himself to reach the ground. And 
he was held in such a position that he 
could not bring his rifle to bear on the 
clawing beast. Lucas rode up, but so 
close together were Goldfinch and the 
lion that he did not dare to risk a shot 
from the saddle. 

Jumping from his mount, he ran in 
close to put in a head shot. But he was 
not quick enough. Before he could fire, 
the great beast dropped from the pony. 
whirled and pounced on him. In spite of 
his wounded leg, Goldfinch managed to 
dismount, and hobble to his partner’s 
aid. A single head shot killed the lion, 
but Lucas was already terribly mauled. 


| Scio he had been carried fifty miles 
to a hospital in Nairobi, surgeons told 
him that only the amputation of a leg 
could save his life. Lucas refused. Three 
evenings later, the surgeons told him he 
could not live until morning. Lucas sent 
for two of his closest friends, who hur- 
ried to the hospital. Lucas had himself 
propped up on pillows, and called for 
drinks. Calmly, he toasted long life to 
his friends. As dawn was breaking, he 
died. 

The escape of a young trader in Ken- 
ya from an odd encounter with a leop- 
ard had a comic touch. He had reared 
a pet leopard from infancy. At two 
years, the beast was still obedient as a 
dog. It was, however, particularly hos- 
tile to dogs, killing every one that came 


within his reach, so that the taste of 
blood was nothing new to him. Each 
night the trader secured him with a 


stout chain. 

Shortly before dawn one morning, the 
trader awoke suddenly. He saw an ani- 
mal of some kind in the room. In the 
dim light, he could see that it was just 
about the size of a leopard, and his im- 
mediate conclusion was that his pet had 
broken loose from its chain and entered 
the house. 

Determined to teach the animal a 
lesson, he jumped out of bed, seized a 
kiboko, or rhino-hide whip, and began to 
beat the intruder. Finally, hot and ex- 
hausted, he drove the beast out. 

Then he went out to tie up his re- 
fractory pet again. It was in its usual 
place, standing, as the trader thought, 
beside its loosened chain, thoroughly 
chastened by the beating it had ab- 
sorbed. When the trader picked up the 
chain, he found to his amazement that 
it was fastened just as he had left it the 
night before. 

With only a whip, he had 
and driven off a wild leopard! 


Black Warrior Forest 


LABAMA National Forest, 
A the older national forests 
South, has been enlarged 
name changed to the Black Warrior 
National Forest. The name is taken 
from the Black Warrior river, and also 
the “black warrior” whose Indian name 
was Tuscaloosa, celebrated in the early 
history of the State. 

As enlarged, the forest will contain 
about 560,000 acres in the northern part 
of the State. Here meet the hemlocks of 
the North and the long-leaf pine of the 
South. Fire protection has been pro- 
vided for, and recreational facilities, 
game, and small wildlife are being de- 
veloped by the Forest Service. 
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GIRLS CALLED HIM 


‘BLUEBEARD’ ! ! 





—because every time he let out a 
blast of murderous tobacco from his 
never-cleaned pipe they couldn’t help 
thinking of the famous gent who as- 
sassinated six wives. A pity, too— 
when women love pipe-smoking done 
in the right way. Which is? 1. Keep 
your pipe tidy. 2. Switch to the to- 
bacco that burns cleaner and smells 
more fragrant. We modestly admit 
that’s Sir Walter Raleigh Smoking 
Tobacco—an uncommonly mild blend 
of Kentucky Burleys delightful to both 
smoker and audience. How such su- 
perlative tobacco can be only 15¢ is 
our worry. Try atin. You'll bless us. 
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FREE booklet tells how to make 
your old pipe taste better, sweet- 
er; how to break in a new pipe. 
Write for copy today. Brown & 
Williamson Tobacco Corporation, 
Louisville, Kentucky, Dept. OL-612 
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The author's long-barrel .44 
Special, single-action with the 
new sight. Right, slip gun 
with a groove for a rear sight 


Colt single-action revolver since it 

was first brought out, except to adapt 
it to cartridges instead of to percussion 
loads. The internal parts of the Colt 
Walker, introduced in 1847, are almost 
identical with those in the latest single- 
action. When it comes to sights, we 
have actually retrogressed, for one of 
the Colt Dragoons, made during the 
Civil War, had better sights than those 
now obtainable. The old Dragoon had a 
good, three-leaf rear sight, dovetailed 
into the rear end of the barrel, which in 
every way was much better than the 
worthless groove that is today milled in 
the top of the frame. 

At one time, Colt brought out some 
single-action guns in both the Bisley 
and Army models with flat-top frames 
and adjustable target sights. Why these 
were discontinued I don’t know, but I 
do know that Colt missed a bet by not 
improving the gun in both action and 
sights. Nearly 10 years ago, Harold 
Croft was using some flat-top single- 
actions, made by Houchins & Sedgley, 
of Philadelphia, and fitted with target 
rear sights, which were a great improve- 
ment over the regular sights on the 
single-action Colt. Croft used a rear 
sight-base, dovetailed into the frame and 
fitted with a Smith & Wesson-type rear- 
sight blade, adjustable for windage. 
Front sights, though different from 
those on the Target Model double-action 
Colt, carried about the same adjustment 
features. These remodeled guns were a 
great improvement over anything the 
factory had turned out in the single- 
action. 

Since then, I have experimented with 
about every type of rear sight that could 
be fitted to a Colt single-action, in an 
effort to find the best combination for 
game shooting and defense work. Croft 


Testes has been little change in the 
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Diagram showing construction of multiple- 
range sight, and how it looks to the user 


had one of my guns fitted with a three- 
leaf rear sight, like the one on the early 
Dragoon model. This proved to be much 
better than having the elevation in the 
front sight. The latter, while all right 
for sighting-in the gun, or for adjusting 
it to new ammunition, did not permit 
easy adjustment for long-range shoot- 
ing. At that time I did considerable 
shooting of this type at jack rabbits in 
eastern Oregon. 

With the conventional target sights, a 
hunter had no time to get out a screw 
driver and change the elevation of his 
front sight while watching a jack rabbit 
amble up a hill. On these pests, I soon 
found that my three-leaf rear sight 
could be easily and quickly turned up 
for longer ranges, and I made some 
long kills with it. 

Flatting the tops of the frames to fit 
such a sight, and building up the ex- 








Seeking a sight to make his revolver 
an all-round arm, a veteran shooter 


offers something new to hand-gun men 


By ELMER KEITH 


tended rear portion of frame for the 
sight base are expensive when done 
outside a factory. Unless done by a com- 
petent welder, the frame will usually be 
warped to such extent that barrel and 
cylinders will seldom line up. Properly 
done, it makes the most beautiful single- 
action Colt available, as some of my 
own guns prove. 

Croft and I worked out several differ- 
ent sight designs for use on these flat- 
top jobs and all turned out well for gen- 
eral and target use, the three-leaf rear 
sight being best for hunting. H. W. 
Bradley and I devised a flat top for the 
single-action Colt, which was a little 
thicker than the first ones made by 
Sedgley. We slotted the extended top of 
the frame crosswise to take the sight 
blade itself, rather than a dovetailed 
base. This design produced a much 
lower and more substantial rear sight, 
which in turn permitted the use of a 
lower front sight, an especially welcome 
feature on short, defense weapons. 

These flat-top jobs, though beautiful 
and useful, were always very expensive, 
and I was still looking for some means 
of fitting really good, adjustable target 
sights to the gun that would not force 
me to mortgage the ranch or sell my pet 
cow pony. I also wanted a sight that 
would allow me to make instant adjust- 
ment for longer-range shooting, as the 
accurate range of a six-gun is not limited 
to 50 yd., as many men seem to believe. 
The gun will reach out to several hun- 
dred yards in the hands of skilled shots. 

The late J. D. O’Meara, of Lead, S. D., 
a practical gunsmith, was the first to 
fit the regular single-action Colt frame 
with a really fine, target rear sight, mill- 
ing out the rear-sight slot, and fitting it 
with a Smith & Wesson target rear 
sight. When fitted with a locking eleva- 
tion-screw, recently brought out as an 
addition tothe S. & W. target rear sight, 
this leaves nothing to be desired. 

With both the Smith & Wesson target 
rear sight and the flat-top jobs with ex- 
tended frame, it was necessary to cut 
off the top of the hammer, which light- 
ened and speeded up the hammer throw. 
The former sight gives the same long 
sight radius as the extended flat-top 
jobs and at a fraction of the cost. This 
rear sight, how- (Continued on page 52) 
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RIFLE QUESTIONS 
AN SWERED 


Barrel Replacement 


Question: I have a Winchester .22 center 
fire, which at one time was a very accurate gun. 
The barrel has worn out, and I would like to 
get another. Please tell me how to go about 
this.—W. J. B., Cal 













Answer: Your gun uses the same cartridge 
as the .22 Hornet. I'd send that gun back to 
Winchester, and have it mounted with a Hornet 
barrel. When you get that, no gun will have 
anything on yours for shooting, up to 100 yd.— 










Small-Bore Rifles 


Question: Can you recommend a satisfactory 
small-bore rifle, costing around $25 or less, to 
be used for such small game as _ rabbits, 
squirrels, and crows, when they are out of 
shotgun range? What ammunition would you 
suggest? Is a low-priced ‘scope a worth-while 
addition? —W. E. H., Ind. 



















Answer: The best rifle for shooting at un- 
known distances up to 150 yd. would be the 
Hornet. The Savage 23AA is also within your 
price range. In .22 rim-fire, I like the Win- 
chester cartridge, because of its killing quali- 
ties. It will kill where the .22 Long Rifle some- 
times cripples. Most hunters prefer the latter 
cartridge because it is cheaper and highly ac- 
curate. Even a cheap ’scope would add a lot to 
the accuracy with which your rifle could be 
shot, and, at $8 or $10, would cost no more than 
first-rate iron sights.—C. A. 


Reloading the .30/06 


Question: If it is possible to take the bul- 
lets out of the new .30/06 U. S. Government 
cartridges, and replace them with 180 or 220- 
grain Western open-point bullets, for hunting 
purposes, please tell me what equipment I'd 
need.—F. S. A., Ohio. 


























Answer: Belding & Mull, of Philipsburg, 
Pa., make a bullet puller. If you intend to pull 
light bullets, and reload with such a bullet as 
the 220-grain, you might run into trouble by 
using an overcharge of powder. The B. & M. 
handbook will show you the amount of powder 
to put back of a 220-grain or a 180-grain bullet. 
Then weigh the powder in one of those cases, 
and reduce the charge if you need to.—C. A. 


A Close-Range Killer 
Question: Why is there so little discussion 
of the Winchester Model 10 self-loading rifle, 
caliber .401? Deer hunting here calls for 
rage shots of 25 yd., with 100 yd. the max- 
imum. I found that, with the Krag, Mauser, 
and Springfield, I had altogether too much gun, | 























in range and velocity. Also, the bullet was like- 

ly to deflect in the bushy country. A deer can 

cover quite a distance while one feeds in a car- 

tridge, and a deer hit with one of those fast 

bullets can still keep going. I want a gun that | For e > 

will reload quickly, that is less subject to de- Your SOM 
- t 

flection, and that will anchor a wounded deer or 

moose. Why not the .401?—R. B. B., Mich. 


| Answer: Under those conditions, I don't eee and ygour son’s SOrm 


know but what the .401 would suit you all right, 
as long as you don’t shoot more than 100 yd 
The gun is a killer, and as likely to cut through 









brush as any of them. That rifle will repeat | ° - 
fast, and kill when it hits.—C. A. Do all in your powe! to bequeath the priceless 

‘ ° . : , ‘ _ 

Lower ‘Scope Mounting heritage of abundant American wildlife 






Question: I am interested in the .257 caliber 
rifle in a Winchester 54 or Remington 30S. 
Can my 4X Fecker small-game ‘scope be 
mounted on the Winchester 54 in as low a po- 
Sition as on the Winchester 52, without alter- 
ing the safety or bolt handle?—W. G. M., Miss. 





to those who will follow you. 






OBSERVE THE RULES OF WISE CONSERVATION 





Answer: The Remington will permit a lower 
setting of the ’scope with less trouble. How- 


ever, I had a ’scope adjusted to the Winchester 
Hornet, and set pretty low, by having the gun- Sf \, 












smith cut a slight gash into the elbow of the 
bolt handle. I told him to disregard the safety, 






but I never use one on a bolt-action rifle, any- ¥ Tp T , NE : . ‘to 
eel a E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 
Sporting Powder Division Wilmington, Delaware 

— 
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An All-Range Six-Gun Sight 


(Continued from page 50) 





ever, still left me without a quick ad- 
justment for long range. 

For years, I had done most of my 
long-range six-gun shooting by holding 
up part of the front sight in the rear 
notch, the amount depending on the 
range. After enough practice with one 
load, it is surprising how nearly right a 
shooter can guess for the first shot. The 
slight error can then be corrected for 
the second by raising or lowering the 
front sight, and placing the target on 
top of its center. In this way, I killed 
jack rabbits up to 300 yd. on a few oc- 
casions, usually after firing several shots 
at them from a sitting, two-hand posi- 
tion with the gun between my knees. 
However, I wanted something that took 
less guess work. 

Finally I decided that two or three 
horizontal lines, filed across the front 
sight blade, would give me a definite 
aiming point if I could shoot the gun 
enough to determine exactly the range 
of each line. I tried this, and it worked 
out so well that I became enthusiastic 
about the idea. 

I decided that, if I had a wide, shal- 
low S. & W. rear sight to 
take a front sight ‘% in. 
wide, which had on its face 
two or three narrow, hori- 
zontal gold bars, I would 
have a sight with definite 
aiming points for ranges up 
to around 500 yd. The bars 
would all be in sight, and 
need no adjustment or tink- 
ering. To fit such a sight to 
the single-action Colt, a 
band front-sight base would 
have to be made to take 
this front-sight blade. 

I drew several sketches, 
and sent them, with detailed 
instructions, to a competent 
gunsmith who made up sev- 
eral of the sights, fitting 
them to two single-actions. 
For rear sights, he used the 
Smith & Wesson target type 
with white outline, cutting 
the rear-sight notches deep 
enough to accommodate one 
of the horizontal gold bars. 
Later I had Smith & Wes- 
son fit one to my _ .357 
Magnum. 

I gave these sights a 
thorough try-out, and as a 
result have decided that, for 
my use at least, they suit 
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An early multiple-range experiment, 
the author's flat-top .44 Special, 
fitted with three-leaf rear sight 


me better than anything I have ever 
used. I made several trips for jack 
rabbits, and each time gave the sight a 
very exacting test. 

At first, I thought of placing the gold 
bars at varying intervals on the face of 
the sight, starting with one close to the 
top, or point-blank bar. The principle of 
such a method was correct, but, as there 
are many different loads for each cali- 
ber of six-gun, and the error in judging 
distance is so great, I finally decided to 
place the bars equal distances apart. By 
actual shooting, I could determine the 
approximate range of each bar. 

Much of the arid sections of the West 
is nearly always dusty in summer, so it 
is no trouble to see the spurt of dust 
from each shot, thus making it a simple 
matter to correct the hold for the sec- 
ond shot if the first is not a direct hit. 
For best results, it is imperative that 
the shooter stick to a single type of load. 
I found that heavy hand-loads usually 
shot low, and often to the left cf the 
standard factory load. 

An interesting effect of loads on hold- 
ing occurred when I was shooting my 
7%-in. .44 Special single-action at a rock 
about 2 ft. sq. at 500 yd. With a power- 
ful load of 18.5 grains of Hercules No. 
2400 powder, and the Keith hollow-point, 
235-grain bullet, I had been hitting the 
rock quite regularly. I had the gun so 
sighted that holding the top gold bar 
would give a point-blank shot with this 
load. By holding the bottom bar level 
with the top of the rear-sight blade, I 
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Two guns with which the author has scored at unusually long ranges. 
Both are fitted with the all-range sight. At top, the Smith & Wesson 
.357 Magnum, and, below it, the Colt .38 Special single-action gun 





could center at 500 yd. I then tried some 
hand-loads with my 235-grain, hollow- 
base .44 Special cartridge, having a 
charge of 7.5 grains of Du Pont No. 5 
powder. These loads shot too high to 
get in the black at short range when 
the rear sight was adjusted for the 
heavy load, but at 500 yd. they seemed 
to shoot exactly right. This was due to 
the long barrel. The light loads left the 
muzzle at a higher elevation than had 
the heavy loads, and this increased ele- 
vation let them drop back to the same 
elevation as the heavy loads at 500 yd. 

Short barrels require more elevation 
than long to shoot the same distance, 
yet this greater elevation is not readily 
apparent in shooting. The short barrel, 
having so much shorter sight radius, re- 
quires less visible raising of the front 
sight for longer ranges. Therefore, the 
sights which, on a short barrel, seem to 
be set for the same elevation as those 
on a long barrel, are in reality set for 
greater elevation. However, for fine 
long-range six-gun shooting, a long bar- 
rel is to be preferred. The higher ve- 
locity bucks the wind better, and the 
longer sighting plane makes for more 
accurate sighting. 

As so many persons think a revolver 
or automatic is accurate only at very 
short ranges, I might mention a test I 
made at Durkee, Oreg., in 1928 with a 
half dozen Colt single-action six-guns 
and a couple of Smith & Wessons. The 
target was about 4 ft. square and 700 
yd. away, across a dry, dusty field. One 
still day, I hit it with one or more shots 
out of six with every gun except a 2%- 
in. .45. Because of the low velocity ob- 
tained with 40 grains of black powder, 
it took 11 shots for me to find an aim- 
ing point high enough to hit the target. 
All shooting was done from a sitting po- 
sition, using a head and back rest, and 
with both hands and guns held between 
the knees. There is nothing remarkable 
about such shooting, for any skilled six- 
gun shot can duplicate or better the per- 
formance if he will practice enough to 
learn something of the trajectory of a 
gun equipped with the proper sights. 

I tried out several different widths for 
my front sight, but found that, for my 
eyes at least, % in. was best, even for 
extremely long ranges. 

I found that the second bar on the 
sight usually gave me around 
300 yd. elevation, and that 
the blank space between the 
top and second bars was 
good for about 200 yd. ele- 
vation. The blank space be- 
tween the second and bot- 
tom bars gave me close to 
400 yd., and holding the bot- 
tom bar level with the top 
of the rear notch gave me 
500 yd. This varied on dif 
ferent guns and loads, but 
held true for the .357 Mag- 
num, the heavy .38 Special, 
and the .44 Special hand 
loads. I’ve used this front 
sight successfully at long 
and short range, and found 
it my best bet. 

Several fine revolver shots 
have tried out this long- 
range front sight, and like 
it better than any they have 
ever used, even for com- 
petitive target shooting. The 
sight can be smoked black 
for target shooting. As the 
gold bars are higher than 
the face of the sight, a 
slight touch of the thumb 
removes the soot, leaving 
the gold bright for game 
shooting in poor light. 
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HEtcrs On 


Shotgun Problems 


Changing Pitch 


Question: I have three 12 gauge shotguns, 
each of which has a down pitch of approximate- 
ly 2% in. As I prefer a shotgun to shoot high, 
I am wondering whether these guns would be 
better with no down pitch at all. I do consid- 
erable skeet shooting and have been told that 
my gunstock would be improved by the addi- 
tion of a Monte Carlo comb. May I have your 
opinion on this?—C. G. W., Tex. 





Answer: It might be difficult to take that 
pitch out without altering the length of the 
stock. No pitch might cause the guns to sho 
a bit higher. In order to test this, you miynt 
cut a piece of sole leather to the desired taper 
so as to take all pitch out, and place it under 
the butt plate, running the plate screws through 
it. If you cut the stock to take the pitch out, 
then I'd leave the butt plate off, and get a 
Pachmayr recoil pad and slip over the end. This 
pneumatic pad lengthens the stock some % in., 
and takes up most of the recoil. 

The Monte Carlo comb could readily be made 
to raise the elevation. When putting on the 
comb, it would be no trouble to raise the point 
where cheek comes in contact, so as to cause 
higher shooting. If gunstock were a perfect 
fit, there would not be much consideration paid 
to combs or cheek pieces.—C. A. 


Pumps Require Speed 


Question: For the past two years, I have 
been using a single-trigger, 16 gauge shotgun, 
hunting mostly for quail. I have tried a friend’s 
Winchester pump gun, and liked it, but, having 
never used one before, I wondered whether I 
could become proficient enough with it to put 
two well-aimed shots into the target.—J. W. P., 
North Carolina. 


Answer: If you have never used a pump gun, 
I am a bit doubtful about your becoming fast 
enough for quail. You usually have to be 
brought up with pump guns, and your cylinder 
pump would have to be handled pretty fast to 
catch the second bird within range. Probably a 
better gun for you would be the Remington 
Sportsman’s Model, also a 16 gauge, and about 
the same weight as the pump you shot. Have 
the gun bored the same as that pump gun.— 


Short Barrel, Open Pattern 


Question: I have a 10 gauge, double-bar- 
reled, hammerless Remington shotgun. The bar- 
rel has been cut off to 26 in. I would like to 
know if it will shoot and pattern the same as a 
full-length barrel.—B. S., JJ. 


Answer: If your 10 gauge gun has been cut 
down from 30 in. to 26 in., no choke will be left 
in it, and the pattern will be very open, com 
pared with what it was. The only hope for the 
gun, if it is to be used on anything but quail, is 
to have it made recess-choke at the muzzle.— 


Cc 


Barrel Rusts Despite Oil 


Question: Some time ago I received a sec 
ond-hand, Winchester 20 gauge pump gun, in 
good condition, with the barrel bright and 
shiny. After using it, I cleaned the barrel with 
an oily rag, and put plenty of oil in it when it 
was not in use. About a year later, I noticed 
rusted or pitted marks at both ends of the bar- 
rel. Did my shooting the gun with oil in the 
barrel cause it to pit? What can I do to fix 
the barrel, and how should I clean it after shoot- 
ing, in the future?—C. W. G., Minn. 


Answer: Your gun did not rust because of 
the oil you put in it, but in spite of the oil 
You merely covered the rust spots up, and they 
continued to eat into the barrel under the oil 
Get a special shotgun cleaner, rub all the rust 
and fouling out with a rag, and then use the 
cleaner until that barrel is perfectly polished 
out. The cleaner consists of brass washers on a 
spiral spring, which keeps the washers in con- 
tact with the bore until all rust is cut out 
Then you can oil. Afterwards, use the cleaner 
every time you shoot the gun, before putting it 
aside. Oil won’t stop rusting after the rust 
gets a start.—C. A. 
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Take A Tip 


ABOUT SHOOTING 


From 


DANIEL BOONE 


Old timers like Daniel Boone have taught American riflemen 
the value of careful gun cleaning. In pioneer times gun 
cleaning was one of the main duties of the day. Gun protec- 
tion was essential, for a gun meant protection. 

Old timers and crack shots today realize the value of careful 
gun cleaning—but they go about it differently. They use 
Fiendoil—it does in a few minutes what Daniel Boone spent 
hours in doing far less effectively. 














_ Get FIENDOIL Especially Made to Protect Firearms 
in the handy sized f 


spout can at your Fiendoil is the best oil and solvent for your gun. It’s made 

sports store. especially to clean firearms. Fiendoil was developed to pro- 
tect firearms in all climates under severest conditions. 

Crack shots and gun lovers will use no other oil. It’s economical—a few drops 

does the work and no manual cleaning or ramrodding is required. Fiendoil is 

corrosion’s greatest enemy. Use it once and you'll never be without it. 








McCAMBRIDGE & McCAMBRIDGE 12 L Street, S. E., Washington, D. C. 
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STURDY CASES 


MAKE PERFECT GIFTS 


Cases such as these for guns, 
knives and all kinds of sports equipment 
make ideal gifts. The Store for Men offers 
a complete line of fine custom-made leather 
cases at stock case prices. Name and address 
of owner stamped on cases at no additional 
cost. In ordering gun cases specify model, 
make and barrel length. Please send in 
Christmas orders by December fifteenth. 

Leg-0-Mutton Cases $9 $12 $16 $20 

Straight Double-End Cases $16 $20 
Telescope Case $5.50 Cartridge Case $2.50 Belt $2.25 

Other Quotations on Request 
Mail Orders Promptly Filled—Postage Extra 
THE GUN SHOP 


THE STORE FOR MEN 
MARSHALL FIELD & COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


"se ope 8, she Ils, 








WEAVER RIFLE SCOPES 






Prices $475 to $1170 





Micrometer eyepiece focus In 
ternal click adjustments. High 
or lew mounts Scopes for all 
purposes to 5 power, for high 


or low power "rifle 
Write Dept. 6 for iii literature 























MOUNT BIRDS 


ANIMALS: FISH’ TAM HIDES: MAKE NOVELTIES Jéneat Booxs al 
LET A PROFESSIONAL SHOW YOU 


Mote your OWN trophies, EXCITING HOBBY! INEXPENSIVE! My emasing NEW 
methods have teughe THOUSANDS te mount BIRDS ANIMALS FISH. GAME 
TAN HIDES, MAKE NO vei! ES ANO SUPPLIES. Simple diagrams ond 
tele you rapidly step by step fr start te finish REVEAL ING 
SECRETS felling eta? MING « ring MUNDREDS of new pointers 
EVERYTHING comes ot once, no waiting 


LOOK WHAT STUDENTS SAY 
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WASSI5—NOW ONLY $1, ANYWHERE 
Cutting expenses te the bene ond enormous sales 
hes enabled ut te give you this GREAT velve! 
Schmidt's World Femous COMPLETE Pome Study 
“7 bests ALL $1.00 postpeid ANYWHERE 
Thowsends of students marvel how we can give SO 
MUCH fer to little Yeu wif TOO! Join the 
wld RELIABLE School with « Precticing Profesional 
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aking a Rifle 
of Your Shotgun | 





T. A. LAMKE | 


OU need only slip two 
Ys loaded with slugs, 

into your double-bar- | 
reled shotgun to have, to 
all intents and purposes, a_ | 
double-barreled rifle. And 
heavy, double rifles, built 
for close-up work on dan- 
gerous game, are the peers 
of any guns on earth. 

Of course, American 
hunters rarely have acute 
need for the double rifle, 
but there are occasions 
when the lesser energy of 
the shotgun slug does fill a decided need. 
Shotgun slugs have a much greater 
range than buckshot, are much more 
deadly, and an animal wounded with one 
leaves a heavier blood trail. At close 
ranges, they are powerful enough for 
any animal in America. For quick, close 
shooting, they compare favorably with 
any rifle. 

For the man who, from necessity or 
choice, hunts deer with the shotgun, 
there can be little doubt of the slug’s 
superiority over inhumane _ buckshot, 
and the notoriously inaccurate round 
ball. In hunting the dangerous, soft- 
skinned game of Africa or India, there 
is probably nothing that would stop a 
charge more quickly than six slugs in 
succession from a repeating shotgun. 
In our own forests, a few shells, loaded 
with slugs, are handy to have along at 
any time. 
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Group measuring | 2!/5 inches made 
by the Lethal bullet at 50 yards. 
The bullet, left, is divided into 
eight sections by the steel disks 


The Lethal bullet is a lead sphere, di- 
vided into eight segments by three thin, 
steel disks. Around the edges of the 
disks are thin ridges of lead. This lead 
does not seem to have been tempered, 
or hardened, by the addition of tin or 
antimony. When the ball travels through 
the shotgun barrel, the ridges are easily 
crushed down by the choke, but they 
provide a firm bearing for the ball, 
keeping it from rattling around in the 
barrel before it reaches the choke. The 
steel disks inside the sphere are slightly 
smaller than the ball itself. 

When the ball strikes an animal, 
eight parts, held together only by 
ridges of lead over edges of the steel 
disks, break apart or mushroom. The 
disks travel part way with the pieces of 
lead, and then take their own course. 
Being thin and sharp, they are able to 


the 
the 





To satisfy myself as to just 
what a shotgun slug could be 
expected to do, I selected three 
leading makes of slugs to make 
my own experiments. The re- 
sults, I believe, prove conclu- 
sively that slugs have a definite 
place in shotgun shooting. 

The three slugs selected all 
are made in England. They 
have formidable names—Rod- 
da’s Rotax, Lyon’s Lethal, and 
Kynock’s Destructor. 
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This I1-inch group was 
made by the Destructor 
bullet at right. Inside 
the bullet are 16 balls 

















Grooves inside this Rotax 
slug are intended to make 
it spin in flight. Above 
it is its I1'/-inch group 
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produce an effective wound on their own a | 
account. 

The bullet weighs 505 grains, and is 
.724 in. in diameter. This a snug fit 
in the barrel of a 12 gauge, of which the 
standard diameter is .729 in. 

The Rotax bullet also is a formidable 
projectile. It is hollow, with a hole about 
4% in. in diameter running through it. 
Inside this hole, three ridges twist 
through its length like the rifling in a 
rifle. Their purpose is similar. They are 
supposed to make the bullet rotate in the 
air, and so keep it from keyholing, or 
turning sidewise. Shaped somewhat like 
a spool, the bullet has a collar around its | 

| 
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middle, giving it three bearing points as 
These lead bear- 
above the 


it travels up the barrel. 
ing points are raised slightly 
rest of the bullet, and can be flattened 
with fair ease, thus making it possible 
to use it in either cylinder or choked bar- 
rel. There is enough temper in the lead, 
however, to resist crushing to some ex- 
tent, and, as the bullet is slightly over- | 
size, it could scarcely be pushed through 
a full-choke barrel. If it were, it would 
be likely to damage the bore. 

On striking game, the Rotax would 
punch a neat hole with its hollow nose, and 
would then expand or break up. Withsuch 
a big slug, the resulting wound would 
quite likely be deadly. The bullet weighs 
523 grains, and is .739 in. in diameter. 
















HE Destructor is a sort of elongated 

ball, the flat sides being encircled by a 
wide, slightly depressed belt. The bullet 
is hollow, the inside being tightly packed 
with 16 lead balls about 7/16 in. in diam- 
eter. The shell is about 1/16 in. thick. 
This bullet is designed to ride on the two 
lead rings created by depressing the belt. 
Being narrow, the rings are rather easily 
flattened in passing through the barrel, 
though the bullet would have some 
difficulty in a full-choked barrel. 

This bullet, too, would make a killing 
wound on game. It would penetrate as a 
solid ball for a distance, and then, pos- 
sibly, break up and distribute the smaller 
balls, or it might mushroom to about 1 
in. and drive on through. It is .717 in. in 
diameter across the rings, and weighs 
463 grains, though, according to a cata- 
logue, it should be .730 in. in diameter, 
and it should weigh 480 grains. 

Of the three, the Lethal bullet seems to 
be the best-designed for use in choked 
guns, since the ridges push down easily, 
yet keep the bullet from rattling in the 
barrel. 

In making my tests, I used the slugs 
with trap loads containing 1% oz. of shot | 
and 3 drams of powder. The crimp was 
unfurled, the top pulled, the shot poured | 
out, and the crimp trimmed off so that 
the slugs could be pushed into the shell 
on top of the under-shot wad, making a 
fairly tight fit. 

All groups were fired at 50 yd., from a 
sitting position, with a Winchester Model 
97 slide-action gun that had a full-choked 
32-in. barrel. Of course, the shells so 
loaded would not work in the magazine, 
and the gun was used as a single loader. 
The sights used were the regular factory 















































| type—a small, metal bead in front and 
| a wide, shallow depression on the re- 
| ceiver. To measure the penetration, I 
used the usual arrangement of %-in. 
| pine boards, each separated from the 
| next by a %-in. air space. 












With the Lethal bullet, three five-shot 
groups measured 12, 10, and 12 in. On 
each of the last two targets, I shot two 


groups that measured only 2 in. One 
contained four shots, the other three. 
A wide shot made the former a 10-in. 


group, and two (Continued on page 56) 
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HUDSON’S 15th Annual GUN sale! 


‘House of Hudson” to offer you some of the most sensational and 
The guns offered as brand new, are discontinued models but are not seconds or 
guaranteed, both by the factory and ourselves. 


< 192 


25 “- =: a 20 


Another large purchase enables the famous * 
astounding gun values in years. 
and all packed in original factory boxes and are 
($2 deposit required on all C, 


used guns, 
Quantities are limited, first come first served! 


Rem. Model 
25-A 












The ideal woodchuck rifle is found in the Model No. 
25A Remington as illustrated above. A repeater that 
will ‘‘get’’ anything from rabbits te small deer up to 300 yds. 
it is the lightest 25/20 or 32/20 repeating rifle on the market, 














weighing only 5' Ibs. Lightning fast slide action, built 

for quick shooting Magazine capacity 10 ctges. Take-down 24” barrel. 
Popular buckhorn rear and metal bead front sights. Steel rifle butt plate. Furnished in either 25/20 or 32/20 caliber. 
A buy at the extra special price of $19.95. 


using both standard and high-speed loads. A few 1/8'." barrel carbines 





38/40 & 44/40 
Calibers 








Here we offer you a saving on any of 
the fellowing Winchester Model 92 Car- 
bines with 20” barrels: 25/20, 38/40 or 
14/40 calibers; also a few with 24” barrels. The cali- 


bers 38/40 and 44/40 are ideal for deer and bear. State 


caliber when ordering. Air mail your order today. 
Marlin No. 36 carbine, P.G., 30/30 or 32 Spec. $27.95 Smith & Wesson, 38 Special, 4” round butt, used $16.85 
Win. Model 53, solid frame, 25/20 cal. 24.95 Colt War Model, 45 caliber, 5/2”, blue 21.95 
Win. Model 92, 38/40 cal., 24” barrel, used 19.95 Colt Police Positive, 38 Special 4”, used 13.85 
Win. Model 73, 38/40, ealiber, good, used 12.00 U. S. Army live leather slings, 144”, new, p.p. 85c 
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CHRISTMAS “Ithaca Lock Speed Will Improve Your Shooting.” 


Ithaca Gun Company, Box 10, Ithaca, New York 


(Free Latest ¢ atalog ) 


_L-52 Warren St., New York City 


We will help 
for her or for him—game, skeet, 
o trap gun. Ithacas range from the little .410 to the big 

Magnum 10 bore. Prices $43.00 to $900.00. New cata- 
logue with gun, dog, and hunting information, 9c in stamps. 


Why not an Ithaca for a Christmas gift? 
you select the right gun 








LEARN MODERN METHODS sSunch system 
of fox and coyote 

trap] s different from all other methods and gets the 
lvest ‘Ph S system was perfected after many years experience 
ifter making thousands of tests. It is the most effective 
wa o take sl trapshy animals. They are called directly 
to a t ted trap and are caught after they are called. 
rks on bare ground or deep snow, on fox and coyote 


the Results guar 


most up-to-date 
no pay. 


F. Q. Bunch, Welch, Minnesota, Box O. 


system ever used. 

















Adjustable; High and Low Position 










A Christmas Gift! 





No. 6 Scope, complete with mount ———s 

ind e-cup. Fits most all small bore ri nte 

with 2 screws: no cuts. Removed without tools. One L_$MOSSBERG 
ay m - , mic rome r r pong enone 7 located f , \ ey I ‘ FAMOUS No. 6 

Ds n. enrnss “2 In, dian oss-nhair ret lé el 4 " Te 

100 vds. Write for new catalog copes, rifles and sho if ower Scope $7.50 
0. F. Mossberg & Sons, Inc., 3412 Greene St., New Haven, Conn. MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


If you like Ourpoor Lire why not pass the word along to your friends. When an 
article in this magazine strikes you as being unusually good, tell your friends to get 
a copy at the newsstand, and read i 


The Best Hunting Equipment 
includes 


SIGHTS 


make each shot count 


nl, ys OT / / 


LYMAN 


They help your aim 














No 26 Carbine 
, ao ‘i | front sight. Ivory 
Waterproof your or other beads, $1 
Slush and Snow! boots, shoes and 
clothing with RAINY 
DAY Waterproofing, and you can wade through slush, No. 3 Ivory bead 


snow and rain without danger of getting wet and catching 
cold. Keeps you comfortable—no perspiring—does not 
fill the pores. Not oily or greasy. Does not make le ather 
or clothing stiff and heavy. Get it today at 
your hardware or sporting goods store— 


front sight, $1.00 








or send direct. Quart $1.25, Pint 75c, 1A tang sight for 
Shoe Size 25c. rtin ee. 2 




















Protection Products 

Mfg. Co. New No. 
Sight Catalog 
LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 


85 West St. Middlefield, Conn. 


24 Lyman 
64 pages. 







7442 Second Bivd. 
Detroit, Mich. 
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The keen edge of enjoyment van- 
ishes when you're stiff with cold. But 
who wants to bundle up ina straight- 
jacket? No need for heavy, bulky 
clothes if you wear Duofold. Here’s 
the one kind of underwear that’s right 
for your trips after game. Duofold’s 


unique fabric in two thin layers with 


air space between keeps warmth in 
and cold out. Yet it is free and easy 
—not heavy —and wonderfully com- 
fortable. Inner layer all soft cotton 
next the skin. Outer layer contains 
wool. The wool can’t touch you— 
can’t itch or irritate. Ask the man 
who wears it. 

INC. e@ 


DUOFOLD, MOHAWK, N. Y. 


Duofold 


Health Underwear 


Made in all styles— from 
shirts and shorts to full 
length one-piece suits... 
You'll like Duofold in the 
briefer models for general 


"tin town” wear, 
















Give for CHRISTMAS 

DEDESZ*@. WV clcome Gun 
Hol | E —-Y Cleaning Pack 
EEDED by every 


No. 9 to clean gun bores, remove leading, 


shooter. Contains Hoppe’s 
prevent rust; Hoppe’s Lubricating Oil to properly 
limber up gun actions, 
also to clean and polish; 
Hoppe’s Gun Grease for 
rust protection in store 
age: some cleaning 
All for 31 at 
your dealers or from 
Frank A. Hoppe, Inc., 
2315 N. 8th St., Phila., 
Pa. Write for Gun Clean- 
ing Guide—FREE,. 


patches. 








Making a Rifle of Your Shotgun 
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wide shots spread the latter to 12 in. In 
both cases, the spread was lateral, due, 
probably, to the sights. At 50 yd., the 
penetration was six boards. The slug 
lengthened somewhat, and, though the 
steel disks had nearly cut it apart, it 
still hung together, and little lead was 
lost. No leading was apparent in the 
barrel. 

The Rotax bullet made three five-shot 
groups, which measured 10%, 6, and 9 
in. On two groups, two bullets cut into 
the same hole. The bullets made a per- 
ceptible whistling sound as they flew 
through the air. None keyholed, but it 
was evident from three bullets recovered 
that they didn’t work quite as they were 
intended to. Each time the felt wad, 
upon which the bullet was seated, was 
forced up into the hollow base of the 
bullet against the vanes. This kept the 
air from getting through the hole to 
act upon the vanes inside, and no rota- 
tion was produced. The three bullets 
recovered still had the entire wad in the 
base. No leading was apparent, though 
the rings on which the bullet rode had to 
be squeezed down considerably in the 
choke. The penetration at 50 yd. was 
seven boards. The hole in the first board 
was about * in., and in the last about 1 
in. They were clean-cut, nearly perfect 
circles. One bullet, recovered after going 
through sand, was mushroomed to 1% 
in., another to about 1 in. The recovered 
bullets weighed almost as much as they 
had originally. 


HOOTING the Destructor bullets, I 

got five-shot groups of 10, 5%, and 9- 
in. The 10-in. group was well-distributed, 
the 5%-in. group was strung across the 
target with a vertical spread of 2 in., and 
in the 9-in. group three shots cut into 
each other, the others going low and to 


one side. The penetration was six 
boards, and the bullets did not break 
open. When recovered, they had mush- 


roomed to 74-in., the case had broken a 
trifle, and all the pellets had been de- 
formed but were still inside. Possibly 
the case would break and distribute the 
pellets if the bullet were to hit a soft- 
skinned animal, or, perhaps, it would 
break up on bone. No leading was ap- 
parent in the barrel. 

With all three bullets, the report of 
the gun was not the full-throated bellow 
characteristic of the 12 gauge, but a 
sharp crack, like that of a rifle. 

The results indicate only roughly the 
machine-rest accuracy of the _ slugs. 
They do, however, show what can be ex- 
pected of them in an ordinary 12 gauge 
shotgun such as you, in all probability, 
would use if you were to shoot slugs 
occasionally. 

The accuracy is nothing to become 
wildly enthusiastic about, but, at short 
ranges, you could be confident of getting 
your game. With proper sights, of 
course, your chances would be much im- 
proved. A double-barreled rifle that 
makes 4-in. groups at 100 yd. is consid- 
ered accurate, so the slugs’ groups are 
not hopeless by any means. 

The number of boards penetrated by 
the slugs is not particularly notable, but 
the holes they made are undeniably im- 
pressive. While the usual bullet holes in 
wood are the size of a lead pencil, or, at 
best, a little bigger and splintered, the 
holes made by the slugs were cleanly 
bored and big enough to put your thumb 


in. There can be no doubt of the slug’s 
ability to kill. It has enough penetra- 
tion to reach the vital parts of almost 
any animal, if properly placed, and has 
enough power and weight to make a 
terrific wound. 

Assuming the muzzle velocity of the 
Lethal bullet to be 1,180 ft. a second— 
and that’s fairly close—the muzzle ener- 
zy is 1,560 foot-pounds. The energy of 
the other two bullets is somewhere near 
that figure. And, while that doesn’t com- 
pare with the 2,500 or 3,000 foot-pounds 
of the .30/06, it will do a lot of damage. 

No one of these three bullets is avail- 
able in the United States, so far as I can 
learn, but all of them are sold by leading 
British arms dealers. Delivered in this 
country, the Lethal bullets would cost 
about $16.50 a hundred, and the Rotax 
and Destructor about $9.60. Then you 
must buy the shells and load them. All 
three bullets are available in 12, 16, or 20 
gauge, and, for a considerably larger 
sum, you can get them already loaded. 

Slugs are accurate enough for you to 
have confidence in them at the proper 
ranges. That range will depend on the 
size of the animal hunted, and the sights 
on your gun. The extreme range may be 
set at 100 yd. 

It probably would be inadvisable, in 
a 12 gauge, to load these bullets ahead 
of more than 3 drams of powder. There 
is no reason to believe that loading them 
in so-called long-range loads would cause 
any damage, but it’s best for the experi- 


menter to be on the safe side. And 
usually it would be best to shoot the 
slugs from a single-barreled gun. Very 


often the barrels of double shotguns do 
not point in exactly the same direction. 
While not important in shooting at close 
ranges with a large shot spread, this 
difference does show up when shooting 
at ranges of 50 to 100 yd. with a single 
slug. A rear sight is hardly necessary 
unless you intend to use your gun only 
on big game, or expect to shoot at com- 
paratively long ranges. Otherwise, you 
can get along, if you know how much of 
the bead should be seen over the breech 
at various ranges. 


ges toon must be used when shooting 
these bullets. Don’t think that, be- 
cause you have a shotgun in your hands, 


you're really shooting a shotgun. You 
needn’t worry particularly about the 
distant background when you _ shoot 


small shot, but these slugs will gothrough 
several inches of wood at 100 yd. Only 
a few rifles throw so large a chunk of 
lead in such a determined manner. 

At some time or other, most hunters 
have desired a truly all-round gun. When 
out hunting, they like to be prepared for 
anything. Many rifle-and-shotgun com- 
binations would be sold if they weren’t 
so awkward and expensive. With a shot- 
gun and few shells loaded with slugs, 
you have such an all-round gun. 

Many hunters hesitate about going out 
with only a shotgun, because there is 
always the possibility that they will 
spot some game that must be downed 
with a rifle. Similarly, with bird shoot- 
ing, it would be useless to take along a 
rifle when the shotgun fills the bill. 

I’m not advocating slugs for target 
shooting at 1,000 yd., but I do believe 
that, with your shotgun, shot, and slugs, 
you can feel confident that you are com- 
petently prepared for bird or beast. 
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the applicant’s name and residence, as 
well as his temporary residence in Mex- 
ico; the kind of animals he wishes to 
hunt; and the promise that he will hunt 
only for sport. The applicant must agree 
to abide by Mexican hunting laws and 
that, so far as hunting is concerned, he 
is willing temporarily to consider him- 
self a Mexican citizen. He thus re- 
nounces his rights as a foreigner for the 
time of his hunt, and agrees not to re- 
sort to the diplomatic service of his 
country in case he is charged with vio- 
lating hunting laws. His port of entry 
must be specified in his application. The 
cost of the hunting license for all Mex- 
ico is 80 pesos, or about $22.50; 50 pesos, 
about $14, for a single state only. 

3. In making his application, the 
hunter must present his tourist card o1 
immigration permit, for on it must be 
stated that he intends to apply for a 
hunting license. 

4. In no case can the time allowed on 
the hunting license exceed the time the 
applicant is permitted by the Immigra- 


tion Department to remain in Mexico. 
No country-wide permit can be issued 
for more than six months, or for more 
than thirty days in a single state. 

5. The hunting license obtained, the 
sportsman must get a firearms permit. 
This may be obtained from a Mexican 
consulate, or at the border. It costs 


$2.92, and allows the holder to bring in 
four firearms, each of a different caliber, 
and 100 cartridges or 500 grams of pow- 
der for each arm. He not allowed to 
import the Mauser 7 mm. rifle, or the 
Colt .45 automatic, the arms used by the 
Mexican army. 

6. The other necessary paper the 
tourist’s permit, obtainable at consulate 
or border for 80 cents. Two photos of the 
hunter are necessary to obtain this per- 
mit. 


is 


is 


7. On crossing the border, the hunter 
must show his hunting license to an 
agent of the Forestry, Game and Fish 


Department. If there is no local agent, 


he takes the license to the office of the 
Treasury Department. On leaving the 
country, the same procedure must be 
followed, and a statement made as to 


where he has been, and what he has shot. 

If you follow these regulations to the 
letter, you can hunt legally in Mexico. 
Without any one of the papers, you are 
subject to arrest. 


VERY sportsman planning a Mexican 

trip should have a general idea as to 
the sort of country he wants to hunt in, 
and what game he most wishes to take. 
When bighorns could legally be hunted, 
sheep and deer could be combined very 
easily on a ten-day hunt, as could deer 
and antelope, but, to find deer, sheep, 
and antelope all in that time, you need 
a lot of luck. Deer, turkey, and bear are 
found in the same country, but bear and 
turkey never get near sheep and ante- 
lope country. Today however, both sheep 
and antelope are protected, so they can 
be left out of your Mexican plans. 

There are no elk, caribou, or moose in 
Mexico, but every other species found in 
the United States is also represented in 
Mexico—Texas white-tailed deer, big- 
horn sheep, antelope, mule deer, black 
and grizzly bear, mountain lion, timber 
wolves, scaled and Gambel’s quail, two 
varieties of turkey, and mourning doves. 
Species predominantly Mexican are the 
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beautiful little Arizona whitetail, the 
Sinaloa white-tail, Mearns’ and Benson’s 
quail, white-wing doves, javelinas 
lots, and jaguars. On a carefully planned 
hunt of fair duration, you can get several 
of these species, though you could not 
expect to take them all. 

It is commonly believed that all of 
Mexico is hot desert. It isn’t. The Sierra 
Madre country of western Chihuahua and 
eastern Sonora is a vast area of high, 
rugged, heavily timbered mountains, 
filled with beautiful trout streams, and 
teeming with game. The Sierras have a 
climate similar to that of the highest 
Arizona and New Mexico mountains, 
and, because of the snow, the best time 
to hunt them is in October and Novem- 
ber. You can shoot mule deer and scaled 
quail in the plains and foothills near the 
but in the mountains themselves 
the only game animals are white-tailed 


oce- 


Sierras, 


deer, bear, and lions. Turkeys and 
Mearns’ quail are quite plentiful 
geet of the mountains, in Chihuahua 
and the other border states, you can 
find Arizona white-tailed deer, Virginia 
white-tails of the small Texas variety, 
black bear, javelinas, a few jaguars 
which increase as you go farther south, 


doves, and scaled and Mexican bobwhite 
quail. 

The most interesting section of all 
Mexico to me, however, is western So 
nora and Lower California. The re: 
is the bighorn sheep, the grandest game 
animal in North America. I have heard 

and this is not official—that the For- 
estry, Game and Fish Department is con 
sidering establishing game preserves in 
the sheep and antelope country of west 
ern Sonora, and then throwing open the 
rest of the state and most of Lower C 
ifornia to hunting on special sheep and 
antelope permits. 

The sheep country of Sonora is limited 
to the region bounded on the e: by the 
Nogales-Hermosillo highway, on _ the 
south by an imaginary line drawn due 


ison 


} 
al- 


ist 


west from Hermosillo to the Gulf of Cal 
ifornia, and on the north by the Amer! 
ican border. Let no one tell you differ- 
ent, or take you sheep hunting else- 
where, should hunting them become le 
gal. They are found in about forty 
ranges of rough, barren, desert moun- 
tains—the Pinacates, the Cubabais, Sier- 
ra Viejos, San Francisco, Topopos, and 
Sierra Pintas, to name but a few In 
none of them are sheep plentiful, in the 


same sense that deer are plentiful, but 
in all of them a good shot and patient 
stalker has an excellent chance for this 


rarest of North American trophies. The 
mountains along the west coast of Lower 
California from the border south also 
contain a great many sheep, as they have 
seldom been hunted, but the country is 
almost impossible to get to except by 
airplane 

Western Sonora is a vast, waterless 
wilderness—and one of the finest big 
game areas in North America. Besides 
sheep and antelope, big desert mule deer, 
with the finest antlers I have ever 
are plentiful. So are white-tails, and the 
pugnacious little pigs which the Mex- 
icans call javelinas. Quail and white- 
winged doves are present by the mil- 
lions, and, for the man who likes to mix 
birds and big game, I know of no place 
that equals it. 


seen, 
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\ KEEP WARM 
DRY 


WHEN ITS COLD «(4 WET 


Ross McKenney.famous Maine 
Guide tells you how.... 
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"| wore my Brown's Beach Jacket for five years 
during the winter months on the trapping lines 
and | know of no harder usage that anybody 
could give a garment than to wear it trapping. 
Traveling many miles each day with the rough 
weave of a pack-basket against your back is 
pretty tough on any coat, yet my Beach Jacket 
wore for five years before it began to give way. 


"| find that they stand many hours of hard rain 
and melting snow before they even start to get 
damp along the shoulders. They sure are a 
mighty warm, comfortable and serviceable 
coat, especially when the thermometer says 
30° below and there is a cold wind blowing. 
No wind that blows can get through a Brown's 


Beach Jacket.” 









5 Styles in Coats 


and Vests Sizes 


36 to 50. 







BEACH 
JACKETS 


Made only by... 


BROWNS BEACH JACKET co. 


$12 Chandler St. cester, Mass. 





When Writing Advertisers 
Please Mention OuTpoor LIFE 


60 POWER TELESCOPE $2.29 

VARIABLE EYEPIECE 20X-40X-60X 
NEWE focsons. 20 power for’ ultra-bright vo 
with 40 & 60 power for extra long 
Guaranteed to bring distant 
saben’ fate, Obes nos 
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Most pow- 
erful made for any- 
where near the money. 
Can be collapsed to less 
than a foot in length. Multiple lens 
system. 30 mm. objective in heavy brass 
mount. Directions included for using 88 @ com- 
pound 4 lens microscope. American made, We pay thepost- 
Only $2.29. Address Dept. 122. 


age 


BROWANSCOPE CO. 234 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 
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BINOCULARS 


If the folks “don’t know what to give you 
for Christmas” you might let fall a hint 
that a Zeiss Featherweight Binocular 
would be just the thing . . . Or perhaps 
you would like to be the Santa Claus for 
a fellow sportsman .. . Zeiss Featherweight 
models are 32 to 40% lighter. Can be held 
with greater ease and steadiness—an aid in 
extended observation. Unrivalled in opti- 
cal quality, and typically Zeiss in their fine 
sturdy construction. At leading dealers. 
Write for literature. 


CARL ZEISS, INC. Dept. TZ 
CARLZEISS) 
| JENA J 


485 Fifth Ave., New York 
728 So. Hill St., Los Angeles 


Repeating Slingshot 
AMAZING NEW repeating slingshot, 


Shoots 150 B_B. shot ads from han- 
coin, money order or stamps, coins and 













trappers, young and old. Shoots thru 
ordinary 100 page magazine. More pow- 
erful than an air rifle Send 25¢ in 
coin, money order or stamp coins and 
money order preferred, for one of these 
REPEATERS 
THE SLINGO CORP. 

Dept. OL-12 Toledo, Ohio 
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& TAKE CARE 
OF YOUR LEATHER 


For real enjoyment and full service from your 
leather, treat it with Snowshoe Leather Dressing. 
Your saddle won't stain your breeches. Your 
shoes won't leak. Your bridle won't dry out or 
crack. Your leather all stays soft and pliable. 
Absolutely won't rot the leather or the seams— 
as so many “preparations” do 

Snowshoe is a scientific blend of basic natural 





products which fill the pores and lubricate the 
fibres of leather and which actually preserves in- 
stead of deteriorating it. Snowshoe waterproofs 





leather and prolongs its life. Use it on your boots 
and shoes (yes, dress shoes too) = 

and shine them afterward just as well as before. 

2 Just as important in dry weather as in raio 
and snow. A can of Snowshoe saves many 

dollars worth of leather. Does not stain the 


sh hands. Easily applied—instructions on the can. 
Ten years of outstandingly successful performance ew 
In 25¢, $0c, and $2.50 tins. If your dealer SS 3) 
cannot supply. order direct from & A 


SNOWSHOE LABORATORIES. Inc, dies 
P.O. BOX 1022-K 
PORTLAND, OREGON —_ 


Treat all leathers with 


SNOWSHOE 


Leather Dressing 
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impressive predator Mexico has to of- 
fer is the big spotted cat which Amer- 
icans call jaguar and Mexicans call el 
tigre. He is a noisy, truculent beast, 
larger and fiercer than the mountain 
lion, and is found over almost all Mex- 
ico. Probably the best tigre country in 
northern Mexico is the Yaqui River sec- 
tion of southern Sonora and northern 
Sinaloa. In many places, they are so 
plentiful that it is almost impossible to 
raise either horses or cattle. The big 
predators must be hunted with dogs, 
but, with a good American pack, they 
are not very hard to obtain. 

If a sportsman simply wants to shoot 
a few white-tails and some birds, he can 
get what he wants almost anywhere in 
Mexico. Except close to the largest 
towns, where they have been thinned by 
market hunters, deer are almost incred- 
ibly plentiful. I have seen literally thou- 
sands in every section of the republic I 
have hunted, and I have never failed to 
find some variety of quail along with 
them. 


[pene visiting sportsman, in making any 
arrangements for a hunt in Mexico, 
must, for his own protection, demand 
incontestable proofs from the _ club 
through which he proposes to hunt, that 
the club has fully complied with the fed- 
eral laws, is registered with and recog- 
nized by the federal government, and so 
is responsible. He should also demand 
references from Americans who have 
hunted as members of that club. Only 
in that way can he save himself serious 
trouble. 

The best battery for Mexican hunting, 
it seems to me, consists simply of a big 
game rifle, a shotgun, and a .22 caliber 
repeater. You can use all of them, and 
you can use no more. In many places, 
it is possible for a good shot with a .22 
to keep your party supplied with quail, 
whitewings, and cottontails with the 
minimum of noise and expense. Pistols 
and revolvers are not recommended. 
Mexicans are likely to think that anyone 
who carries them is a tough hombre, up 
to no good. Leave your sidearms at 
home; they’ll only get you into trouble. 
A rifle of fairly high velocity is in order 
for the Mexican trip. A .30/06, .260, .275 
Remington Roberts, or a .250 or .300 
Savage will fill the bill excellently. 

For the Sierras, your clothes and kit 
should be about the same as one for the 
mountains of our own Northwest. For 
the desert, you will need three suits of 
light, wool underwear; a couple of khaki, 
flannel shirts; khaki, cotton pants to 
shed thorns; plenty of wool socks; and 
a wide-brimmed felt hat. For prowling 
around in the desert, nothing is handier 
than a pair of light hunting boots, as 
cactus thorns are always present to stab 
the unwary. For sheep hunting, if and 
when it becomes legal, the footgear is 
entirely different. Even the best of hob- 
nails are noisy and treacherous, and the 
only thing that will stand up under the 
strain and keep you from slipping is a 
pair of the best heavy basketball shoes 
you can buy. Wear them with a pair of 
wool socks and a heavy leather inner 
sole, and your feet won't trouble you. 
I have almost killed myself trying out 
other things, so I know! 

Away from towns, the water in Mex- 
ico is safe, but, in many of the villages, 
you might well get typhoid. Therefore, it 


is a good idea to have a round of typhoid 
shots before you leave. They cost but 
little, and may prevent serious illness. 

During the early fall, I would recom- 
mend the Sierras for your trip, where 
the weather will be as near perfect as 
weather can be, and where you'll see 
plenty of deer, turkey, quail, javelina, 
and bear. Lions also are a possibility, if 
your outfitter has dogs. Later in the 
season, a lower altitude is to be pre- 
ferred, and you have almost all of Mexi- 
co to choose from. 

My notion of a perfect trip, however, 
is one to the Sonoran coast. There the 
days are bright and warm, even in mid- 
winter, and the nights are pleasantly 
cool. If you pick the right locality, you'll 
almost be embarrassed by the amount 
and variety of game—ducks, shore birds, 
quail, doves, mule deer, white-tails, jav- 
elinas, and, if you have dogs, lions. The 
big predators are found wherever there 
are deer. 

When you return to the United States, 
you can bring back all the non-migratory 
game you have taken legally. You can- 
not, however, bring back migratory 
game shot in Mexico if the season is 
closed in the United States, and you can- 
not bring back game on which the Mex- 
ican season is closed—even if you can 
get away with it in Mexico. If you pre- 
sent yourself to the American officers at 
the border with a sheep when you have 
no permit for one, you will be prosecuted 
for shooting it in the United States, as 
you'll be on American soil with a sheep 
and unable to prove it shot in Mexico. 

Mexico definitely encourages foreign 
tourists and hunters. Officials are polite 
and accomodating, and, if Americans 
obey the Mexican laws and conduct 
themselves like gentlemen, they will 
have no trouble. After you’ve made your 
arrangements through a recognized club, 
pick your guide intelligently, decide what 
game you want, and you'll find Mexico 
about the finest place to hunt in all 
North America. 


Volunteer-Warden School 


ALIFORNIA sportsmen of the Fish 
( and Game Development Associa- 

tion have, in cooperation with the 
Fish and Game Commission of that state, 
established a Game Protectors’ College, 
according to the Wildlife Institute. 

Instruction extends over a period of 
eight consecutive weeks, with one three- 
hour class each week. The teaching staff 
is drafted from the various departments 
of the Fish and Game Commission, in- 
terested lawyers, professional men, and 
others prominent in conservation work. 

A variety of subjects is taught, in- 
cluding game breeding, criminal investi- 
gation, and prosecution. The course is 
designed to develop a well-trained force 
of deputies, familiar with every phase 
of the work they undertake. Prospective 
deputies must be sponsored by a recog- 
nized sportsmen’s or conservation organ- 
ization, and they are required to pass 
an examination of 100 questions based 
on the work given at the college. 

It is believed that the project will 
result in a volunteer system of properly 
trained game protectors, operating at 
no cost to the Commission, and will 
help, by its program of education, to 
create an increased sympathy for wild- 
life among the people at large. 
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Are These Flies the Best Fish Gettersé 


(Continued 


stream or watershed determines the ex- 
act nature of the flies used. For these 
reasons, a fly book, selected from the 
national favorites, might not bring best 
results in given localities. And specific 
localities are what an angler is interest- 
ed in when he quits his old stamping 
grounds for unfamiliar territory. 

Throughout the West, the popular 
flies follow closely the general list. Roy- 
al Coachman and the Gray Hackles are 
headliners almost everywhere, though 
California likes the California Mosquito 
McGinty, and Black Rio Grande, and is 
loyal also to the California Coachman 
and California Hackle. The Rio Grande 
King is an especial favorite in the Rock- 
ies, as is Parmachene Belle. Utah and 
Idaho like the Mormon Girl, a fly rarely 
used in other states. Wyoming and Mon- 
tana show a decided trend toward hair 
flies. 

In the Middle West, whose fishermen 
go to Northern waters as well as to the 
Rockies for their fly-fishing, the Royal 
Coachman stands high, but Black Gnat, 
male, outranks the Gray Hackles. The 
Bee is next, and the Rio Grande King 
follows. Wisconsin likes the Professor, 
Black Gnat, Gray Hackle, Queen of the 
Waters, Mosquito, and Ginger Quill. 

Cahill is an Eastern favorite. Almost 
equal popularity is shared by Black 
Gnat (male), the Royal Coachman, and 
the Brown Hackle. In Maine, one fly 
manufacturer puts Montreal at the top, 
with the Silver Doctor, Dusty Miller, 
Collins, and Jock Scott following in the 
order named. Beaverkill and March 
Brown are sold in great numbers in New 
England. 

Every fisherman, every locality, every 
watershed has a pet fly. To name all of 
them would be merely to confuse the 
man trying to make the best selection. 
The national and sectional choices, as 
indicated by the purchases of hundreds 
of anglers, should, however, provide a 
reasonably sound guide in _ selecting 
your own flies. 

Not every angler, perhaps not even a 
majority, will agree with these findings. 
I do not wholly agree myself. For ex- 
ample, I think the Jock Scott deserves 
higher rank. 

I like the Jock Scott. It is an old fly, 
invented by the water bailiff of Lord 
John Scott. It still is a favorite salmon 
fiy both East and West. But I became 
acquainted with it on a size 8 hook while 
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fishing a Rocky Mountain lake for yel- 
low-fins, one of the best variations of 
the cutthroat trout. An angler in the 
next boat was taking three fish to my 
one. My best lure was the Royal Coach- 
man, until I traded him out of a Scott. 
Then, with a two-fly rig, I held up my 
end nobly. Since that hour, the Scott 
has been in my fly book, often taking 
more fish than any other pattern. I’ve 
used it with success on cutthroat, brook 
trout, Loch Leven trout, and, in North- 
ern waters, for pan fish. 

Last autumn, when water was low and 
clear in Lime Creek near the Mount of 
the Holy Cross, and brook trout were 
biting recklessly, I tried out twelve old 
patterns, now seldom sold, against the 
best of those most popular today. Under 
those conditions, the old Stone Fly, with 
a body of gray rabbit fur, the Laramie 
Spinner, Jock Scott, and Dusty Miller, 
which has much the same coloring as the 
Scott, proved equal to the Royal Coach- 
man, Gray Hackle, and other top-rate 
patterns, or better. A few of these old 
patterns will go along on my fishing 
trips hereafter. 

Several new patterns have proved 
their worth on my fishing jaunts. In the 
same creek a season earlier, the Skunk, 
a nymph pattern made of skunk hair, 
with a belly of orange silk, did better 
than all other patterns. Trout were hit- 
ting that particular nymph because its 
deep orange color resembled a ripe trout 
egg, a food to which they are partial. 
Scientists have contended that fish strike 
at the form and motion of a fly rather 
than because of its color, but this field 
test convinced me that color has much 
to do with it. 

Several other very new patterns show 
surprising results. The Baboon, Hyena, 
Blue Dragon, the Tarantula nymph, and 
Willow Special, all equal the perform- 
ance of the highest-rated patterns. I 
mention them with enthusiasm. 

3ut my own enthusiasms do not affect 
the fact that hundreds of American an- 
glers prefer other flies. Probably the 
angler whose eye falls upon these words 
is already composing a brief for his own 
pet patterns. Let him. That’s what 
makes angling such interesting sport. 

Perhaps the one-fly Macedonian had 
an easier time than we moderns in de- 
ciding what to put in his tackle box. 
But look at the delightful arguments he 
missed. 


Getting the Low-Down on Hunting 


Adopted by soldiers at Perico Barracks, Canal Zone, a fawn shows its contempt of rifles 
and shooting, which terrify its knowing elders, by getting chummy with a target shooter 








WATERPROOF TEST 


A hose was turned 
on a piece of our 
exclusive Water- 
proof Buffed Horse- 
hide for 24 contin- 
uous hours and not 
a drop came through. 
Leather was rubbed 
frequently from un- 
derneath. 


GUARANTEED 
ABSOLUTELY 
WATERPROOF 
Mid - Western 
Waterproof Leath- 
er Garments are 
guaranteed to be 
absolutely water- 
proof and to stay 
soft and pliable 
no matter how 
often exposed to 
wet weather. 
YOUR MONEY 
BACK if not 
100% satisfied. 


HUNTING COAT 
Six years of proven service. 
Acknowledged by hunters 
from Canada to Louisiana 
as the finest hunting coat 
money can buy. Made of 
special Buffed Horsehide 
which undergoes a_ six 
months’ waterproofing and 
tanning process. Stays soft 
and pliable after being wet. 
Light in weight Will 
give lifetime service 
Lined with tough denim. 
Windproof and warm. 
Dark Olive Drab color. 
Free arm action, Large Waterproof, wind-proof, 
bloodproof game pocket. burr-proof. Keeps seat 
Ideal for all kinds of and knees dry. Com- 
hunting Made to your fortable in mild weath- 

Hiei ‘ - <i er; warm in sub-zero 
individual measure at weather Dark olive 
factors direct prices. drab color. Lined or un- 
Order blank tells you lined. Also full length 
exactly how to measure, pants. 


BREECHES 


Absolutely the most 
practical and durable 
hunting pants made. 


SHEEPSKIN SHEEPSKIN 
VEST PACS 


Rust-Proof 
Sheepskin 
GUN CASE 


Write For Catalog 
Mid-Western Line of- 
re of other outdoor 
en including Shoot- 
Mitts, Woolskin Camp 
Jackets, ete Write 
atalo howing full 
factory-direct prices 

ler blank 


Berlin Glove Co. 


60! Fox Ave. 
Manufacturers of Leather Goods for Over 60 Years 


Berlin, Wisconsin 
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LEARN AT HOME TO 


MOUNT 


BIRDS, ANIMALS, 
Gameheads, Fish 


Learn By Mail— Quickly 
Old reliable school — 250,000 stu- 
dents! Mount WILD GAME, also com- 
mon specimens, easily obtained—squir- 
rels, rabbits, frogs, etc. Learn TAN- 
NING, too. Send for besutifully illas- 
trated | Lm Tells how YOU — 
i. to MO and preserve, as in lif 


bs, ANIMALS, REPTILES, FISH “and INSECTS. Write NOW! 


SAVE Your BEST TROPHIES! 


Wild Game is getting Scarcer every year, KILL LESS 
and MOUNT your trophies. Apart from your own pleas- 
ore in them, they may be very valuable some day. 
Mount for other sportemen, too. They'll pay you well! 


FUN - PROFITS! 


Taxidermy fa the most fascinating 
hobby! It's FUN getting your epe« 
imens — MORE fun to preserve 
them. It's PROFITABLE, toot 
Learn pm and NOVELTY Taxi- 
dermy. Mount into interest- 


ing and humorous groups, 
owls, pigeons, rabbits, 
squirrels, pets, even frogs. 
HS ~~} Craft Taxidermy teaches you how to make use- 


ful articles, such as lamps, book-ends, ash 
+ un-racks, door stops. They are won- 


















derful or your home, and se!! readily. 
Learn al! phases of ‘Taxidermy and Tanning 
in one easy, inexpensive course. No experience 
needec 
WRITE TODAY for 4 page FREE BOOK, 
ag mtains over 100 inte resting ph« 
and tells al! about Taxidermy and how you can learn “at 
oy i IN SPARE TIME, to mount specimen pend also 
tor os. make Real Leather. R BIG OPPORTU 
co! FREE BOOK 
tells abo ut it, 
ae 
barnvng fl 
N.W. School of Taxidermy, 3149 Elwood Bidg., Omaha ,Neb. 
Sensational Sale continued of brand new, imported Fire- 
arms, using domestic and imported ammunition. 
FL-25 CAL. 
GERMAN 
A quality automatic of fine steel: 
accurate; reliable; ide _ ety 
rubber tock large 1 
capacity; small and li we t 
(Regular price $10 95) Special oA $ 95 
price—$7.95. 
Automatics: Mod. 066-25 cal e 
shot—-$5.95; Mod. 067- 32 cal. 8 sh 
Mod. F 129 Military 32 cal. 10 
REVOLVERS: Top break. double act iuto ejector, 38 
and 44 cal. only (regular $8.95) Special $5.95. 
Top Break, Double Action Hammeriess, auto ejector in 32 








and 38 cals. only; famous squeezer grip (regular $10.95) 

Special $7.95. 

HOLSTERS: Automatics 70c; Revolver 95c: 

Cartridges: Automatic 25 al. G5e; x i! = . 

volver, 32 cal. $1.00; 3 . " 

Enclose M.O. ORDE it TODAY ($2 Deposit rcauteed on 

COD’s.) ew Bargain Catalo, og Rifle *, Colta, S& W, 
Telescopes, Air Guna, et nd 


LEE SALES CO., ( Dept. L) 35 W. 32nd St., New York City 


Shoulder $1.75 
a = 25. Re- 








Choose from 700 Loads 


for Target 
Shooting and 

Hunting. 
Reload with 


IDEAL 
TOOLS 


Use fired cases for aceu 

rate reloads and loads not 
a\ vaila ble fr Dm the facto 

le Let 

>] fe al Hi: indboc sk start 

ion aa Full informa 

tion, directions and 50 
160 pages 


50 cents 
postpaid 


Ideal Tool Line complete 
with all accessories. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORPORATION 
85 West St. eunmenmenens Conn. 


CUT ME OUT 


Cut me out, paste me on a postcard and mail to 
Outdoor Life, Desk 126, 353 Fourth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. I'll bring you complete supplies and in- 
structions on how to make easily several dollars a 
week in your spare time. 








GREATEST GUN HANDBOOK 
& CATALOG EVER. Enlarged 
to 320 PAGES. 13,000 
items, 4,000 illus. Every 


NEW STOEGER CATALOG no. 27 standard Gum inc in 


Gun Parts, Restocking, Tar- 
gets. Latest prices, etc. 
Send SOc in Check, M.0., 
Coin or Stamps. 






A. F. STOEGER, inc... 507 Firti ave., NEW YORK, WY. 
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manner of holding to break the out- 

going target at station No. 1. Now 
let’s see what should be done to break 
the incomer at this stand. 

The target from the low trap, ap- 
proaching at an angle the shooter at 
Station No. 1, is much like the incomer 
at station 2 on the original field. If the 
shot is fired when the bird is about 10 
yd. past the crossing point, the distance 
from the muzzle to the target will be 
about 13 yd., while if it is allowed to drift 
on a few yards more, or about to the 
point at which it will be taken in the 
doubles, the distance will be 12 yd., or 
slightly less. 

As at all stations where doubles are 
shot, it is advisable to break the in- 
comer in the singles at approximately 
the same spot at which it will be broken 
in the doubles. By doing this, the shooter 
will not be compelled to change his lead. 

For the low-trap target at station No. 
1, the feet can be in the same positions as 
recommended for the outgoer. The left 
foot should point toward the vicinity of 
the low trap-house, and the right foot 
about in line with station 5, or between 
stations 4 and 5. With the feet in these 
positions, the stance will be comfortable 
no matter how far to the left it may be 
necessary to swing. 

A 1-ft. lead will usually break this tar- 
get, though a trifle more or less can be 
used, depending upon the speed of swing. 


[s: month I discussed the stance and 


BOY SHOOTERS 
REACH TOP 


First at right is Dick 
Shaughnessy, of Dedham, 
Mass., who, at 14, took 
the National All-Gauge 
Skeet Championship at 
St. Louis not long ago. 
The other boy skeeters 
are Billy Clayton, of 
Colvin, Okla., center, 
the winner of the over- 
all championship, and 
Bob Stack, at extreme 
right, of Santa Monica, 
Cal., the runner-up for 
individual shoot honors 








Care should be taken to fire directly in 
front of this target, in the line of its 
flight. The target may be rising or dip- 
ping if there is any wind. If the wind is 
behind the target, it is likely to be div- 
ing quite sharply, and the gun must be 
held low as well as ahead. If the target 
is bucking a head wind, it may be climb- 
ing, and the hold should then be above 
as well as ahead. 

In the “Shooting Times and British 
Sportsman,” I read an account of the 
Open Skeet Championship of England, 
which was won by F. T. Moore, of Twick- 
enham, London, with a score of 50x60. 

Skeet, as it is shot in England, con- 
sists of 14 singles and three doubles, 
which are taken at stations 2, 4, and 6. 
The targets of the doubles are not 
thrown simultaneously, the second bird 
being released when the shot is fired at 
the first one. 

Shooters in this country may be in- 
terested in the gun used by the 1936 Eng- 
lish skeet champion. It is one of a pair 
of 12 gauge hammer doubles built by 
Purdey & Co. in October, 1871. The orig- 
inal Damacus barrels were replaced by 
a pair of fluid-steel tubes. 

In the last few years of English skeet, 
only four rounds of 20 straight have been 
made. There are many skeet fields and a 
multitude of skeet shooters in England, 
and, as in this country, there are many 
fine gun pointers, but the low averages 
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made across the water have caused me to | THE LATEST 


wonder why the crack field shots over | 

there did not “go straight” more often. | {JEFEVER 
I thought that probably they were | 

using light loads, or that their targets 

were made of tougher material than ONE TRIGGER IF WANTED < XMAS is coming and a Lefever 


ours, or that they might be throwing the : aoe makes an ideal Xmas present. 
targets faster. In a recent issue of 75 year old Lefevers are still in use—they make lasting gifts. Give 
“Shooting Times,” I believe I have found a Lefever for Xmas! All gauges from the small .410 to the large 


the solution to the question. English 12 gauge. Advice free. 6c stamps for catalogue. 


skeeters shoot more slowly than our gun 

maereainted ; g Lefever Arms Company, Ithaca, N.Y. 
In an article by “Practitioner,” this 

expert recommends that all outgoers be 

broken at 30 yd., and that the barrels 

should be bored to pattern 55 and 65 per- 

cent. He also says that 30-in. barrels 


should be used. _ C Fe E = L Oo A D I N G 


This seems to confirm my frequently 
expressed opinion that you must learn Let us tell you about the Fascination of making your own ammunition. 

. Se ee ar eee a Gun Sights and Shooting Supplies 
to shoot fairly fast if you want to make Send for our — Cc até tog ane _ which partially covers cost of pub- 
good scores at skeet. In England, with ORDER DIRECT OR lishing and mail e | be refunded on your first order i 
rather tightly choked 12 gauge guns, THROUGH DEALER PACIFIC GUN. ‘SIGHT CO., 357 Hayes St., San Francisco“ 


14% oz. of shot, and comparatively slow | —__ : 

shooting, a 50x60 score is good enough to 

vin the championship. Over here, that Lawrence HOLSTERS 

score would not place the shooter in the 

first five in an event for 14-o0z. shot loads Hand made from heavy steer-hide. Lock 

in .410 gauge guns. stitched, moulded to exact fit, mahog- 
In the field, the average English game egos at se model and barrel length 

. . » . no r ng. 

shot is just as efficient as the average gp BANG! THATGOTHIM! 

American, yet, at skeet, our shooters + 1. at the & 7 ; . 

ara aad , No25 Send 3c stamp for Catalog, = at the first shot with a Wollensak Rifle- 

far outclass the gun pointers of England. THE GEORGE LAWRENCE CO.. Portland. Ore . The double support assures permanent 

The reason, I believe, is that in England _ - - aa unchanging precision. Superior optical 

the shooters have adopted a method of syster ‘ ws — one nage on oe 

Cbend 22 * 99 ae «it . re . " Ne ice all _ in imes, ositively no parallax, ttached anc ie 

“riding out the targets to 30 yd., while GUN LIST Most Complete line of New Rifle tached instantly, without tools; fits practically any 

in this country almost all the top-flight | scopes, Sights, Reloading 1 fle. Taps and drills included. Buy one, at dealers 

shooters break their iargets at 21 yd. or We specialize i ., igley Spring r direct, postpaid (or C.O.D.). Money back 

less. For every good shooter here who ~~ SF .--, B--- if your shooting doesn’t improve at once. 

lets the outgoers ride out, there are Weaver No. 29S Riflescope ta” Literature Free 

dozens of high-scoring quick shooters. - nll WOLLENSAK OPTICAL CO., 742 HudsonAve., Rochester,N.Y. 
There are two outstanding reasons A 3x Rifiesc ope a withs stand i Power Rifles. 10% dis 

. . i 3 e . . e = count club members opes, Sights, Reloading 

why fairly fast shooting—which does J. WARSHAL & SONS, FIRST AT MADISON-J, SEATTLE, WASH. 

not mean snapshooting—is better than 


“Who ever saw a broken Lefever?™* 















































AIR PISTOL 


rapid rate and revolving at high speed, 
For Target & Small Game—Economical Ac- 


its line of flight is more steady. As the . ~ curste practical - Adjustpiie Poree kanes 
ing Maximum Velocity—Safe. Single, Shot 


target loses velocity and its rotating MATIC. 22 7 with Bolt Action: Hammer Fire- Hair rigger ‘ 
- ‘ ~— ‘ , f cal, 17 o f 6 5. 
action is reduced, it is likely to dip or auTO Also 17) and 22 | Shot Air Rifles 87.60—Singte Shot 
Shot BB Repeater Air Rifle $7.50—at 


rise suddenly when a wind is blowing, long rifle, hi-speed and regular. Heavy Jealer or Direct—No license rec wired. SAFE. he Only 
barrel, small bore. A target pistol built > Genuine Compressed Air Pisto' s & Rifles On the Market. Full De- 
ff 


and may “jump out of the pattern.” by gun _ expert Guaranteed Also made =a tails—Targets -Free—Write Today for introductory 

The second reason for shooting quickly with 4%4-inch barrel. Send for folder. BENJAMIN AIR RIFLE CO., 621 N. B’way, St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 
is that the shooter is less likely to stop _WIGH STANDARD MFG. CO., 173 Foote Sie, Rew Soe, Some oa TARGET 
his gun when he fires with a fast swing. - Improves your shooting! BULL’ S-EYE PISTOL 


If he follows a target out to 30 yd. or King’s Riflite Shooting glasses ; 
more, he is inclined occasionally to slow clear up the target—make the Ay or aes hago ag ye +. So ae 
. P black blacker, remove haze. v S100! o. % Sue 0es NOL Oreas win- 
down the swing as the trigger is pulled. Used by all prominent shooters dows. Magazine holds 60—Loads automatical- 

—rifle and shotgun. Send for l Marksmen of the highest order use them 
for pr ce and pleasure. Set includes bull's- 


catalog. pra 
eye stamp, bird targets and extra ammunition, 


Q E RY e ; Ask your dealer first $2.50 prepaid 
U “ts ce F.W. King Opt. Co. BULLS-EYE PISTOL MFG. Co. 
m 4thFi.EuclidArcade | 50. 499 Rawlins, Wyo. 


slow, deliberate gun pointing. When the a 
target is taken while it is traveling at a alk STA COMPRESSED 








__ Cleveland, Ohio— 


Choosing Skeet Gun GED NEW METHOD GUN BLUER 


Question: What type and make of shotgun do - 
you recommend for skeet within moderate-price Makes old guns like new 
Will not injure stee 


ranges? —L. L. R., Okla. Trew merao0 | No heating is n ary. : 











Restores the finis sh 


Answer: Any of the American-made guns will GUN BLUER guns in ten minutes fo a 
. . Aen or re tar 
prove satisfactory for skeet, provided, of course, (se nom ttt) crgaee Ghneaitee hon? 
that you get one bored to give you the maxi- New Metl.od Gun Bluing Co. Other Styles 
mum efficient spread at the distance at which Box 0-46, wierd. Pa Bidg. ——— as low as $7.95 
you break your outgoing targets. I suggest —— 7 . 1d 
: eal private cabinet to 
that you first try the game for at least a few Are there COBWEBS 4 keep guns, tackle, clothing, 
rounds with different types of guns, which you | ete., in ces dry place, 
can borrow at any field. Perhaps a double gun, ° { d nate 7 ed against in- 
° . . 8 . ad “ 
with side-by-side barrels will suit you, or you on Your Guns ad } | Hi j enter steel. Fly 
. a Fae dl : Chay 
may like one of the over-and-under types, or a Don’t let your guns stand idle in the i , cuk, Se” kts —_ Pant 
pump, or automatic. . ici corner, or lie forgotten in a bureau Only $14.95 F 
If you want the gun that is the most efficient drawer, accumulating cobwebs and rust. i 4 In green or brown finish. 
for skeet in the hands of a fairly fast shot, Use those guns regularly right at home Shaee $2.00 extra for mahogany 
there is nothing gp Bantam) or _ & pump this winter for real recreation, and to win : FOR Chine mal ser 
or an automatic, when tted wit a compen- valuable medals. ! deposit. Bal -C.O.D, Order 
sator. With this muzzle device, you can get a ; . from this ad. {DEAL GIFT 
wider target-breaking spread than can be ob- Write for full information about the f Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
tained with the average plain barrel. A barrel National Rifle Association’s new winter ; ie CATALOG FREE 
without a compensator must have at least a few program for home range shooting. This ‘ ; Complete line metal cabi- 
er : : : 3 aeiten Su ; 7 nets. Modern designs. Pop- 
thousandths constriction to prevent blown pat- information is free—but for six cents in ; “as Snitite, Ge lees ce 
terns, and this choke, however small, will stamps we'll also send you a sample office, Low factory prices. 
narrow down the spread. With a compensator, copy of The AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, Write Tod Protect valuables against 
you can use a cylinder-bored barrel, and get the only exclusive gun magazine. rite Today meddling, theft, dust, fire. 


hy hey distribution over the entire spread.— NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION sas hoe tous Sr eae a cen 
870 Barr Building Washington, D. C. o ver, “ 
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to enjoy shooting 


A FINE .22 RIFLE 
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Enjoy the thrills of 
clean hits at long 
range—sighting pre- 
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age .22 rifles, each 
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*Scope No. 10, 3X, exter- 
nal adjustments for ele- 
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White Ghosts of the Sawtooth Mists 
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chute, and slithered 400 feet through the 
jack pines down below. 

I now turned my attention to follow- 
ing my prize and skinning him out. Aft- 
er scrambling down the side of the 
slope, I unsheathed my folding knife, 
and went to work. Hardly had I started, 
however, when an artillery barrage 
turned loose right in my ear. With the 
first shot, my legs fairly collapsed under 
me, and I lay down beside that goat as 
tight against the ground as I could get. 

“Hey!” I yelled. “Cut it out!” 

Shots continued to whistle. 

“Stop that shooting, you fool,” I 
shouted. 

The bombardment continued furiously 
a full minute, then stopped suddenly. I 
peered over the fleece of the goat’s body, 
and saw, some sixty yards distant, a 
sheep herder, in the crook of his arm 
an old Russian bolt-action gun. 

“What's the crazy idea?” I demanded. 

My unknown assailant rushed over, a 
startled expression on his whiskered 
face. 

“Shoot at kid,” he explained, pointing 
over my head up the mountain. 

“Couldn't you hit him?” I demanded. 

“Yes,” he said, “just once, but I shoot 
between him all the rest of the time.” 

Seventeen shots, and no results ex- 
cept to blow the kid’s left front leg off 
at the knee and frighten me out of a 
year’s growth. He had continued volley- 
ing at the kid until his ammunition was 
exhausted. 

Perhaps the old man was suffering 
from that species of fever which causes 
a man to lose muscular control under 
certain conditions of excitement. Per- 
haps he was merely a poor shot. I am 
inclined to think the former was true, 
for another experience the following 
day proved anew that buck fever is by 
no means confined to deer hunters. 

George, Al, and I left camp before 
daybreak, and followed much the same 
course as I had the previous day. About 
halfway up, they sat down to rest, while 
I continued, hoping to find a goat or 
two for them before their arrival. Near 
the top, I located a fine billy. Since I 
felt reasonably sure he had not spotted 
me, I sat down, and enjoyed the scenery 
until George and Al came up, panting 
from the long pull. 

“This is your shot, George,” I prom- 
ised, saying we would reserve another 
for Al next morning. 

George was eager to put a slug into 
the goat, hoping for something to boast 
about before pulling out for civiliza- 
tion, but I restrained him. 

“Sit down,” I urged, “and keep your 
seat thirty minutes. Maybe you'll re- 
cover by then.” 

George needed no further urging, and 
it was fully a half hour later when he 
took a comfortable seat, and pointed 
his rifle upward. The gun barrel de- 
scribed generous circles. 

“Give yourself another five minutes,” 
I said. 

George waited, and, after a spell, de- 
clared he had returned to normal. 

“O. K.,” Al grinned, secretly expecting 
the worst. “Let her fly.” 

George took careful aim at 350 yards, 
fired, missed by ten feet. 

“You forgot to raise your peep sight,” 
I said. 

He adjusted the peep again, and, 
thoroughly calm by now, broke the goat’s 


neck. 

“Your turn’s coming,” I warned Al, 
“and don’t think you'll get off as easy as 
George.” 

Al had only a short time to wait. Next 
morning, leaving George in camp, Al 
and I set out for different territory. La- 
boriously we climbed Goat Mountain, up 
country about seven miles from camp, 
and about 8 o’clock I located a goat 
feeding right on top. While circling to- 
ward the crest, we came suddenly on a 
billy, bedded down on a ledge. Like a 
veteran, Al crossed me by taking him 
with a single shot. 

We had our limits now, unfortunately, 
and I, of necessity, waited until another 
season for a trip into the same terri- 
tory. Al and I once more drove to the 
foot of Alpine Creek, and on the second 
day climbed Goat Mountain. It was 
only a little later in the morning that I 
spied a large goat in almost the same 
spot, and from the same location 

In the past, I have bagged most of my 
goats at a range of less than 500 yards. 
Knowing from former experience that 
goats on this mountain usually will head 
into Gun Sight Pass, a cleft that knifes 
through the ridge like a V, I climbed up 
into the pass and unslung my binoculars 
for a closer view. I saw a large billy 
bedded down about 500 yards away. 

Usually I try to get up close, both for 
a picture, and to make sure of a kill 
But, to approach this fine old fellow, I 
would have had to walk and climb seven 
miles over precarious footing. So I re- 
solved to try a long-range shot. I lay 
on my belly on a flat rock, and adjusted 
my peep sight. Taking careful aim, 
I turned loose an open-point, 150-grain 
Western high-speed bullet. It struck 
about ten feet in front of the goat, send- 
ing up a fine shower of dust. The goat 
jumped, and started running slowly up 
the mountain while I pumped three 
more shots at him. With the fourth, he 
lay down. Since it was nearly noon, I 


decided to return to camp and pick him 
up the follow- (Continued on page 63) 


Al Lewis finds a cup of water welcome on 
the stiff trails leading to goat country 
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ing morning. Had I known then what 
lay ahead, I would have wisely foregone 
the pleasure. 

Soon after sunup, I came to a point di- 
rectly below the spot where I had last 
seen him. Finding no sign, I began the 
tiresome climb. By noon, I had not yet 
sighted his remains. I went up a short 
chute, and swung down over the opposite 
side. There I found a gnarled pine tree 
by which I had oriented his position the 
day before. Immediately below the tree, 
the mountain fell away 1,000 feet in a 
sheer drop, with another 1,000 feet 
scarcely less perpendicular. 

Near the stubby tree, I found asplotch 
of blood, but no animal. The precipi- 
tous wall looked, and was, so dangerous 
that I left my gun and camera, and be- 
gan circling, hoping to find other signs. 
I started to climb down a crack, think- 
ing he might have fallen onto a ledge, 
when I saw a single spot of blood near 
the bottom. Hauling myself back up, 
I then crawled cautiously out on a pin- 
nacle, and, on looking down into the 
crack, I saw my prize, jammed between 
the narrow walls, thirty-five feet down. 

I knew I could get him loose if only I 
could get down to him, but it would be 
like crawling down into a well and kick- 
ing out the bottom. Having more forti- 
tude than judgment, I started down. 
By jamming my feet against the sides 
and skidding on the seat of my pants, I 
reached him without too much difficulty. 
Once there, I removed my belt, ran the 
end through the buckle and tossed 
the loop over his horns. Bracing myself 
as well as I could against the sides, I 
eased up a couple of feet, and began 
tugging at the belt. 

If you have never tried jerking a goat 
weighing nearly 300 pounds loose from a 
crack in a rocky mountain with nothing 
but mountain air below you, you can- 
not possibly appreciate my situation. 
Had I slipped, I would have fallen some 
700 feet, and rolled 2,000 feet farther. 
No man ever pushed more mightily 
against rock than I did, and when, on 
the fifth or sixth tug, the goat started to 
slide, I let go of that belt as if it were 
a red-hot iron. For fully three 
I heard no sound, and then from below 
came the faint noise of the crash. 

I did not dare to look down, but started 
back, doubling my legs back slightly, 
getting a purchase on the walls with my 
rubber-soled shoes, and inching my way 
upward. When I got to the top, I looked 
down and saw the goat’s ghostly form, 
nearly 1,500 feet straight down that 
jagged slope. I then realized how close 
to eternity I had been as I juggled that 
goat out of that narrow crack. 

3ut that’s goat hunting. You walk 
miles, crawling upward over sharprocks 
and working over smooth faces which 
seem to offer no footing whatever, shoot 
once, then risk your life to bring back to 
camp a nine-inch pair of horns, and a 
hide that may grace your den for a 
score of years. I would not sit in that 
crack again trying to kick 300 pounds 
of tough meat down a mountain side 
for a million dollars. Or would I? I 
rather imagine next season will see me 
shoving up through the Sawtooth fog 
once more, and likely I'll take even more 
foolish chances, just because I have that 
feeling in my blood which says, “Over 
the mountain lies game.” 
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Sturdy, easily made table for 
your cabin. The top ought to 
be 29 inches above the floor 


Build Your Own 
CAMP FURNITUR 


hunting camp or cabin is the so-called 

rustic type, made of saplings and 
straight limbs, with the bark intact. This 
furniture is picturesque, blends perfectly 
with a wilderness setting, and is sturdy 
and enduring. 3est of all, with a few 
simple tools and only slight carpenter- 
ing skill, almost anyone can make it. 

With only his ax, pocketknife, and an 
iron bolt, which he heats to bore the 
mortises for tenon joints, the profession- 
al woodsman makes his own stools, 
chairs, table, and bunk. You can do this, 
too, if necessary, but I recommend that, 
in addition to the ax and knife, you get 
an expanding bit *, to 1% in. in diameter, 
to bore holes, a plane to smooth the 
tops and edges of ripped or hewed slabs, 
a short crosscut saw of the one-man type 
to cut those slabs, a drawshave to make 
tenons, a handsaw, and a square. 

Almost any variety of straight-growth 
wood found near your cabin can be used. 
Birch is a favorite, since it works up 
nicely and is colorful, the bark ranging 
from brown to white. Hickory and cedar 
are satisfactory, and maple, ironwood, 
and poplar also can be used. 

The first step is to collect a supply of 
straight, young saplings, or limbs of as- 
sorted sizes. You will need pieces vary- 
ing from 1 to 4% in. thick. Remember 
that rustic pieces must be somewhat 
heavier than similar parts of convention- 
al furniture, because, in addition to the 
heart, you are using the softer sapwood 
and bark, which represent a good propor- 
tion of the stick’s diameter. Chair legs 


Toe most appropriate furniture for a 
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this way, you obtain both a flat center 
plank and, on either side, a rounded 
section which is just as useful as the full 
half log. Lacking the saw, you can hew 
a center slab, although in doing this you 
waste the sides. Certain timber, such as 
red and white oak, pine, spruce, ash, 
birch, and beech, can often be split with 
enough accuracy to save both sawing 
and hewing. Split these woods when 
they are green, and always start the 
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TABLE LEGS 
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split at the small end of the log. 

It is helpful, whenever possible, to 
collect this supply of material in mid- 
winter. The bark of winter-cut timber 
clings more tightly and longer. Store 
your timber in a dry attic or room 

If you should have to use green, un- 
seasoned sticks, remember you need not 
work with wood that actually drips sap. 
Exposing it for two days to the sun, or to 








should be 1% to 2% in. thick. 
Table legs can be as thick as 4 
in. without appearing clumsy. 
The rungs and crossbars can 
be smaller, about 1 to 1% in. 
for chairs, and 1%; to 2% in. 
for tables. Bed posts can be as 
thick as 4% in., with 3-in. rails 
to support the springs and 
mattress, and 2%-in. rails for 
bracing. The size of the stick 
will depend also upon the va- 
riety of wood used, for a rung 
of hickory or maple will be 
stronger than a similar one of 
birch. However, there is noth- 
ing arbitrary about the sizes 
you should use, and it is not 
necessary, when assembling a 
chair or bed, to have the cor- 
responding parts exactly the 
same diameter. 

In addition to straight 
lengths, you will need also 
logs of 6 to 14-in. diameter, or 
slabs of similar width, from 
which to build the slab or 
split-log tops of tables, stools, 
and benches. If you can get 
slabs from a mill, or can take 
to the mill your own short logs, 
or “bolts,” you can save con- 
siderable work, although it is 
possible to saw, hew, or split 
out these pieces by hand. 

A good way to get the most 
out of a log is to saw a 2 or 
2%2-in. slab from its center 
with a short crosscut saw. In 


the heat of your camp fire or stove, will 
help to dry it. The ends of chair rungs, 
which must fit tightly into mortise holes, 
can be baked several hours in the cabin 
stove to advantage. Glue does not stick 
to green, sappy wood. 

Before you build, study some of the 
pieces in your home. Note how chair 
rungs are placed, with the front cross- 
bars higher than those af the sides, to 
provide room for the use:x’s feet. Note, 
too, how mortise holes are slightly stag- 
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gered, so that the leg of the chair is not 
weakened. 

For camp furniture, the strongest and 
most practical joint is the round mortise 
and tenon. It is also the easiest to make 
with simple tools. Bore holes with your 
expanding bit, and shave the end of the 
rung to make a tapered tenon shoulder. 
Never cut a square shoulder on camp- 
furniture tenons. The correct shoulder 
is shown in one of the drawings. Make 
it with your drawshave, pocketknife, or 
small block plane. 

Put a blind, or concealed, wedge in 
the end of each tenon. When the joint 
is assembled, this thin, tapered wedge is 
driven in, spreading the tenon end and 
making it grip more tightly. The wedge 
must set in the tenon so that it spreads 
up and down in the same direction as 
the grain of the mortised member, and 
not across it. A cross pressure might 
split the leg when the joint is driven 
tight. 

The blind-wedge joint will actually 
hold for a week or more without glue, 
a fact worth noting if you have to con- 
struct a few pieces of temporary furni- 
ture. If you have on hand some old 
furniture with loose joints, or pieces 
made with poorly seasoned timber, which 
have come apart, the blind wedge will 
tighten the joints. Pull the pieces apart, 
place wedges in the tenons, use plenty 
of glue, and hammer the joints solid. 
For use with the mortise-and-tenon 
joint, I prefer cold-water casein glue. 


T IS a good plan to start your furni- 

ture building with simple pieces, such 
as stools and benches. The tops can 
be made of halved logs or pieces of 
thick slab. From a log 12 in. in diameter, 
split a section 14 in. long, and you have 
two stool tops. Bore a 1%-in. hole in 
each corner for the legs, slanting the 
holes so that the legs will spread, and 
therefore be more stable. 


A 2 or 2%-in. slab, 12 to 14 in. wide 
and 6 ft. long, makes a roomy bench. 
Two such benches, flanking the table, 


will make a very attractive dining set. 
The tops of stools and benches should 
be 18 in. from the floor. 

Chairs with backs can be attempted 
next. The common camp chair has a 
straight up-and-down back, horribly stiff 
and uncomfortable. Avoid this by curv- 
ing the rear legs of the chair. A curve of 
2% in. from the perpendicular is suf- 
ficient. Green saplings bend easily, and 
you can put the desired bend in a pair 
selected for rear legs. Lay them paral- 
lel to each other, inserting a block of 
wood between what will be the lower 
ends, and another block, 6 in. longer, 
between the upper end. Tie a rope 
around the saplings about 1% ft. from 
the lower ends, and twist this with a 
stick until the legs are forced into the 
curve. Leave the green sticks in this 
form until they are dry. Another method 
is to lay the saplings between stakes so 
driven in the ground that they will 
force the sticks into similar curves. 

If the wood is a bit stiff, soak it in 
water for a day. You can easily make a 
steam box in which to soak the wood, 
if you prefer. Dig a trench 1 ft. wide, 
2% ft. deep, and 1 ft. longer than your 
longest stick, and put short stakes in 
each end, with crossbars on which to 
support the wood about 1 ft. above the 
bottom of the trench. Lay a half dozen 
or so very hot stones in the trench, pour 
in some water, and cover quickly with 
canvas, weighted down with earth. 

When bending green sticks, put in a 
little more curve than is actually needed, 
to allow for some slight straightening 
when the stick is removed from the 
form. (Continued on page 66) 
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Get YOURS 
for CHRISTMAS 


enjoy hugely your absolute pro- 
from exposure, drafts and cold, 
delightfully light weight, of your 
world-famous Woods “Eiderdown” Sleeping 
Robe. Warmer than a stack of blankets, 
lighter than a pair. For freezing to sub- 
zero weather, the popular bedding of vet- 
eran outdoorsmen all over the North, the 
3-Star Woods Arctic. Doubly insulated with 
Woods Everlive Down from Northern wa- 
terfowl, in overlapping tubes with Harwood 
patent down equalizing throughout. Wide 
down-insulated underlaps seal fastening. 
Lining the best pure virgin wool kersey you 
Cover of strong, tough yet 


yor "LL 


tection 
and the 


ever have seen, 
light and pliable olive drab windbreaker 
fabric. Lift-the-Dot or Talon hookless 


fastening. Head-flap and draw-tape to form 
hood—no useless canopy to carry and pay 
for. Large size, $62.50, medium $54.50, 
For above freezing, 2-Star Juniors for less. 
Warm, draft-proof Woods Robes with pure 
wool-batt insulation, $16.75 and $25.00. Ask 
your dealer. Or order direct from us—no 
additional cost, shipped anywhere in U. 8. 


Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., 3610 Lake St., Ogdensburg, N.Y. 
In Canada, Ottawa, Ont. Catalog FREE. 




















A REAL 







HE-MAN’S 


LANTERN 
== FOR EVERY 
>, OUTDOOR USE 


Sensational New Diamond 
Instant-Light, Wickless 
Burns 96% Air! 

A brand-new light 
for every outdoor use. Instant 
light at turn of a valve. Large 
fount holds 3 pints and gives 22 
hours bright, white, non-flicker- 
ing light (300 candlepower!) 20 
times light of old wick lantern 
at fraction of cost! 

Burns Kerosene or Gasoline 
Makes its own gas from 96% 
free air, only 4% fuel—flood- 
lights whole camp or cottage, 
porch, farmyard, barn or road- 
stand. Ideal for tourists. Packs 
easily, safely. Can't leak in any posi- 
tion. Wind, storm and bug-proof. 

30-Day Home Trial 
Enjoy this amazing new invention 
for 30 days at our risk before 
deciding. Get our special short- 
time low-price introductory offer. 
Send today! 
AGENTS! A year-rounJ 
money-maker. Write at once 
for money-making details and 
how to get yours FREE, by 
helping to introduce it. 
AKRON LAMP & MFG. CO. 
722 Lantern Bidg. 

Akron, Ohio 
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Trailer Plans 
and Parts 


I y trailer plat ie. Cabin trailer plans, $1 
y at bargain price Write for free cata- 





f par t 
SHAMROCK TRAILERS 
11777 Grand River Detroit, Mich. 


















Jim Dandy Cabin Cruiser 


The Trailer that has Everything 





asy to build this beautifu 
trailer oach with my plans! 
Complete instructions for every 

f body, chassis, top 

abinets, refrigerator 
electriclightand water systems 
and where to buy Derts Can 
ho - iit in any size for 2 to 4 


rnd 31 OO today! 


Mail Dollar Bill to Jim 0D DANDY, ‘Box ‘125- F. Wausau, Wis. 














- of Bargains in Army, 
Outdoor and Sport G ods, 
lothes, Shoes, Boots, Blank- 

ets, Tents, Firearms, Boy Scout 

Supplies, etc. Send 10c for copy 

to be redeemed on first order. 








MONEY BARGAIN BOOK 7 
| CAMERAS SUPPLIES 


Blustrate oy late est developments in 

pt y.and Home Movie 

€ fun and profits. 
one a b ad fom ga »f amazing, money- 
eaving Bargains in still and movie 
Cameras, Lenses, Films, ete je take 
woer old camera or a nt in trade, 
Write for free bargain book n 


CENTRAL CAMERA Co., Est. “1899 






















yh CLEAR LOUD TO 
POCKE RADIOL 
fing 5 Ean to Bother 
A — just like the big 
sets, bat weighe 5 six ounces. Fits 
pocket easily. Take it with you — ligten to 
music, apetts Dolice calls, and all io en- 
tertainme: No batteries, tubes or electrical 
quanections ‘requir red, 
Anyone Can Use it — Works 
Beautifal reception, colectivity | and volume. 
7 No maze of wires necessary 
incenvenient out of the wa socketa. _ Accurately 
ie, precisely asse mbled tested, 
assures excellent perform ence. -m entire 
broadcast d. Coste Dothing to operate and 
should last for years, Super smooth tuning 
control is the only moving omes Complete, ready to listen, 
mt? easy otractions Ter we in = comes, office, boats, home, hotel, 
picnics, e you while traveling. in auto, 
bicycle, ete. ABSOLUTELY t GUARANTEE difficult hook-ups. 
A real radio— NOT A A TO v° 


on a few State color want 
(Silver, Brown, Black, White Blue), nie pote, Amaze our friends. 
Little Giant Radio Co., 3959 Lincoin Ave., Dept. 1801, Chicago 





230 S. Wabash, Dept. G-112, Chicago, U.S.A. 





Trail Kinks 


OUTDOOR LIFE PAYS CASH FOR ALL KINKS ACCEPTED 


Homemade Camp Candle 

A GOOD lighting and heating candle 
can be made by inserting a short 
length of sash cord in a 12 gauge shot- 
gun shell, and filling the shell with melt- 
ed paraffin. The brass base of the shell 
keeps the can- 
dle from tipping. 
No holder is 
needed, and the 
candle cannot 
run. You can nel 
start fires from | SHELL FILLED 
damp wood with WITH MELTED 
it, and two can- PARAFFINE 
dles give enough 
heat to cook a 
small breakfast. 
Carroll Brad- 
berry, Kan. ( j 


CORD WICK 





3 12 GAUGE 
zZ -SHOTGUN 
i| SHELL 





Keeping Feet Warm in Boots 


O KEEP feet from becoming cold in 

rubber boots, bathe them first in cold 
water, to close the pores and keep them 
from perspiring too freely. Smear a light 
coat of olive oil over the feet, covering 
the toes well. Wear woolen socks, pref- 
erably the loose-weave kind, which 
seem to absorb moisture better than 
tightly woven socks. Two light pairs of 
all-wool socks are better than one heavy 
pair. If the boots are large enough, use 


an insole to raise the foot above the cold, 
rubber sole of the boot. Sheepskin in- 
soles are best, as they readily absorb 
moisture. If the weather is severe, carry 
a complete change of socks, and switch 
to dry socks at noon.—Herbert Young 


Tanning Small Skins 


HIS method tans the small, thin skins 

of squirrels, rabbits, and gophers. 
Flesh off fat and muscle, sprinkle flesh 
side heavily with salt, and roll up the 
skin for 24 hours. Unroll, wipe off sur- 
plus salt, and cover the flesh side with 
baking powder, using enough to make a 
thick paste clear out to the edges. Roll 
up for another 24 hours, then rinse in 
warm water, squeeze out the surplus wa- 
ter, and cover the flesh side with baking 
soda. Let it stand 12 hours, then wipe 
off soda with a damp cloth. 

Tack the skin on a board, flesh side 
up, stretching it to its natural shape and 
size. Dissolve as many shavings of laun- 
dry soap as possible in a cup of boiling 
water, then, while the solution is still 
boiling, add 1/3 cupful of grease or oil, 
such as lard or neat’s-foot. Apply a coat 
of the oil to the flesh side of the skin 
with your fingers. When the skin is 
nearly dry, take it from the board, and 
work it by pulling or drawing it across 
the edge of a board. When dry, the skin 
will be soft and pliable, and stay that 
way.—Robert F. Hagel, Id. 


Build Your Own Furniture 


(Continued from page 65) 


Chair seats can be made of %-in. 
round sticks, set close together, of split 
sticks with the flat side down, of woven 
rope, willow splints or withes, of deer- 
skin or woodchuck hides, or of plain, 
heavy canvas. Canvas is often used, 
because it is easy to obtain, and can 
be applied quickly. Wrap it well around 
the side rails, and tack it, spacing the 
tacks 4 in. apart. To hold the tacks, 
the wood must be fairly dry. 

In designing your table, allow 2 lineal 
ft. of space for each person who will sit 
at it at mealtime. The top of the table 
should be 29 in. from the floor. The 
sawbuck-leg type is sturdy and secure. 
The slab top is 2 to 2% in. thick, and its 
parts are held together with a cleat 
made by splitting a 5 to 6-in. pole in 
half. Bore leg holes clear through the 
cleat and 1 in. into the top of the table, 
thus providing at least 3 in. to hold the 
leg solidly. With the blind-wedge joint, 
this makes a very sturdy construction. 
The legs are half-joined where they 
meet, and fastened with glue and a 
wooden peg. In making chairs and 
tables, cut the legs about 1 in. too long, 
so that the bottoms can be sawed off 
square with the floor, until the piece 
rests evenly on all four supports. 

Attractive beds can be built of poles. 
Single beds are regularly 39 .in. wide, 
double beds 54. All should be 76 in. 
long, inside measurement. The end posts 
of the beds can be 39 in. high at the 
head and 28 in. at the foot. A separate 
bed can set more closely to the floor 
than built-in bunks. 

If your cabin ceiling is at least 7% 
ft. high, you can build two-story bunks, 
instead of using cots and movable beds. 


Bunks are just as comfortable, and, in 
a rustic cabin, they are far more ap- 
propriate. Use 4%-in. material for the 
posts, and 3 to 4-in. pieces for the rails. 
Set the lower bunk 15 in. from the floor, 
if possible, to make room underneath for 
storing boxes, suitcases, and the like. 
The bunks can be 28 to 39 in. wide, 
depending upon the size of the springs 
and mattress used. Plan all beds and 
bunks so that their inside length and 
width are slightly greater than those of 
the springs you will use. Have at least 
36 in. between the upper and lower bunk 
and 42 in. if you have that much room. 
At any rate, make sure that the man 
above has as much clearance as the man 
below. For a permanent, substantial 
installation, nail the ends of the posts 
to the ceiling. Crossbars on the ends 
of the bunks form a ladder by which to 
reach the upper bunk. 

Factory springs and mattresses are 
not absolutely necessary for camps and 
cabins. The bottom and sides of the 
bed or bunk can be filled with boards 
or slender poles, and the space usually 
occupied by a mattress can be filled 
with wild grass, dried ferns, or balsam 
browse. These materials serve excellent- 
ly for short stays, or until more lasting 
stuff can be moved in. If you use 
coniferous, or cone-bearing, browse, do 
not cut the branches, but break them off. 
Cut branches have sharp stubs, which 
may work up through your blankets. 

Furniture used in backwoods camps 
will probably not receive any finishing, 
but those pieces built for summer camps 
and log cabins can be smoothed with 
plane and sandpaper, and given two 
coats of shellac.—Maurice H. Decker. 
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Shelves in compartment at forward end of 
trailer, reached through door in bulkhead 


An Ideal Trailer 


40) 


(Continued from page 


With beams and bulkheads installed, 
the roof is laid. Plywood % inch thick 
is used, and, over the sleeping compart- 
ment, it is installed with the visible 
grain lengthwise. This piece reaches 
only to the middle of the beams along 
the top of each bulkhead. Over the nose 
or forward compartment, another sheet 
of 8inch plywood is put on with the 
grain crosswise. It is so placed because 
of the more abrupt curve here. Casein 
glue and brads are used to secure the 
plywood to sides and beams. The cov- 
ering over the kitchenette is a separate 
unit and will be described later. 

For a first-class job, the whole inside 
of the body should be given a coat or 
two of clear shellac before the roof is 
laid, and the underside of the roof 
panels should be similarly treated. Spar 
varnish can be used instead of the 
shellac. 

The model in the photo is covered 
with durable imitation leather, laid in 
rubber cement, and aluminum corner 
strips over the edges covering the joints 
as well as the tacks. If desired, canvas 
can be used for covering, if stretched 
tightly after thinned casein waterproof 
glue is applied to the walls and top. 


After the first coat of paint is thorough- | 


ly dry, smooth with a coarse sandpaper, 
paint, and sandpaper again with in- 
creasingly finer grades until the surface 
is smooth enough to suit you. 
Half-round metal molding is placed 
over the joint between body and chassis 
frame. 
(To Be Concluded 


in January) 





To Make the Job Easier 


... we hove prepared a complete set of 
two blueprints to help you build this at- 
tractive trailer. These prints, which cost 
only 50 cents, are now ready. To make 
your work simpler, order your prints 
today. Address OUTDOOR LIFE, 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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e Trail Queries « 


Footwear for Hunting 


Question: What do you consider the best 
shoe for fall and winter hunting? I would like 
a good, comfortable shoe that I could use in all 
kinds of weather. Would an all-leather, moc- 
casin-type shoe be as comfortable and as warm 
as a rubber-bottom shoe? Would it be better 
to get two pairs, one for dry weather in the 
early fall, and the other for hunting in the 
snow?—W. S. B., Mich. 


Answer: It is hard to make one weight of 
shoe serve for all sorts of weather. Better get 
two pairs, a lightweight hunting shoe for early 
work in warm weather, and then, for snow and 
cold weather, a pair of the leather-top, rubber- 
bottom shoes. Unless you hunt in briers, the 
10-in. size will be high enough. The rubber 
bottoms will keep your feet dry, and they do 
not get stiff and hard from wetting, like the 
all-leather shoe.—M. H. D. 


Uses for Bear Grease 


Question: I have obtained 3 gal. of bear 
grease from a male grizzly we bagged the first 
day out from camp here. Is the pure grease 
good gun and fishing-reel oil? Please tell me 
how to prepare this for boat grease or leather 
waterproofing.—B. A. S., British Columbia. 


Answer: Because home-rendered fat and oil 
is likely to have some moisture left in it, I 
never recommend it for greasing guns. The fat 


you have is much too heavy to grease fishing 


reels. Careful, expert refining is necessary be- 
fore the oil is suitable for small, precision 
bearings. 


You can, however, apply the grease to any 
leather such as gloves and boots. The grease 
should be cooked down slowly, with not enough 
heat to burn, but enough heat to drive off all 
possible moisture. Apply to the boots only 
when it is slightly warm. The leather, too, 
should be warmed a little —M. H. D. 


To Remove Paraffin 


Question: What is apparently some paraffin 
waterproofing, from a tarpaulin that I use on 
hunting trips, has come off on the cushions of 
my car. What can I use as a solvent to remove 
this? I should also like to know whether tur- 
pentine would remove the old waterproofing 
from the tarpaulin—M. L. H., Minn. 


You might try cleaner’s naptha on 
the cushions. If that doesn’t work, try a little 
chloroform. Both are good solvents, but you 
will find the wax very hard to remove. I would 
use gasoline, rather than turpentine, to remove 


Answer: 


the old water-proofing on the tarpaulin.— 
M. H. D. 
Tanning Snake Skins 
Question: I am interested in tanning rat- 


tlesnake skins. Please give me a formula and 
directions.—F. J. L., Cal. 


Answer: To tan any snake skin, cover the 
fresh skin with salt and let it lie for two days. 
Then soak in clear water until soft, and flesh 
off all bits of fat and membrane. To leave the 
scales on, tighten them by soaking 10 minutes 
in a solution of one part water, one part glycer- 
ine, and one-fourth part liquid carpenter’s glue. 
Hang skin up to dry for 10 minutes, then wipe 
it dry with a cloth, and you are ready to tan. 
Mix 1 pt. salt, 2 oz. oxalic acid, and 1 gal. soft 
water. Leave skin in this 12 hours. Stir occa- 
sionally, then rinse in a soda bath composed of 
one pail soft water and one cup sal soda. Rinse 
again thoroughly and press flat, with scale side 
out. Dry partially between layers of paper, 
weighted to keep the skin from curling. When 
nearly dry, soften by drawing across the edge 
of a \%-in. board. Do this until skin is per- 
fectly dry. Then dampen skin, and repeat work- 
ing until it dries almost soft. Burnish scales by 
pressing with a heavy, smooth, cool iron. The 
last step is to polish on the scale side, with 
white shellac, diluted with one-third part wood 
alcohol. Much hinges on how long ago the 
snake shed his skin. New, thin hides are hard 
to handle.—M. H. D. 
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The Pendleton Shit 
I got last Ome 
Christmas looks | €é 7% 
just like new 2 
— 


¥Y 















@ Drop a hint to your 
that you would 
like a Pendleton virgin 
tleece wool shirt. You'll enjoy its comfort, its 
insulation against heat and cold, its ““dressy”’ 
appearance. Preference of sportsmen every where 
for prove Pendleton’s claim of 
the finest wool shirt. Solid colors, 
fancy plaids and checks, at prices from $5.00 to 
$8.50. At the finer stores throughout America. 
Woolen Mills, Portland, Oregon. 


‘*Pendletons’’ 
making 


Pendleton 


No. 670—Unmatilla Flannel 





America’s finest 100% virgin fleece 


WOOL SHIRTS 


OL-D 












FIREPLACE 
that Circutates Heat! 


Heats comfortably every corner of 
the living room, evenin cold weather 

. . takes the chill from adjoining rooms. Makes 
your camp liveable weekslonger. The Heatilator 
is a correctly proportioned form around which any 
style fireplace can be built. Saves material, saves 
labor. WILL NOT SMOKE. Write for details; 
state if you are building a new or re-building an 
old fireplace. 

HEATILATOR CO. 
720 E. Brighton Ave., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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MATERIALS ‘ONLY 








AU eM Mh Ae 
= | , Send for the magazine 


which brings stories, arti- 
cles and features of special 
interest to those who love the open road and the 


great outdoors. Brim full of valuable informa- 
tion. Ably edited and attractively illustrated. 
For 12 issues mail $1 or if not available 10c 
at newsstands send for a sample copy 


| The Trailer Caravan, Union Guardian Bldg., Detroit 
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You Earn Your Wild Honey 


led a fruitless trip to a farmer’s hives? 

From experience we know the trail we 
are following will probably lead to a bee- 
hive, but there is a chance that we'll find 
a tree near the house, so on we go. To 
our surprise, we find the house deserted, 
the bees coming and going by a hole un- 
der the eaves. We have found a bee 
house, and not a bee tree. But what’s 
the difference? The owner will be glad 
to have us take these inhabitants next 
fall, if we give him part of the honey 
we take. 

We try to locate another tree, but, be- 
fore we can get to it, the flight of bees 
stops. The game is called, not on ac- 
count of darkness, but of just shadows. 
If the tree is on the eastern slope of a 
hill, the bees stop work when the shad- 
ows lengthen. We can be sure, now, that 
these bees do not come from a tree ona 
western slope, or from a tree in a field. 
In the morning, as soon as the sun 
comes up and the bees begin to fly, we 
can return, and take up the same al- 
luring trail. 

Every tree of Italian bees I have 
found I have handled as carefully as I 
possibly could. I have either taken a 
hive with me, and, with my equipment, 
hived all the bees in the tree, together 
with some of the combs of honey, or else 
I have asked a bee man to come along, 
and get them himself. I generally give 
the bees to some friend, but, since I took 
up bee hunting, we have never been with- 
out wild honey. I have killed all the 
German bees that I have found. When 
that is done properly, there is little risk 
of being stung. 


O capture the bees alive, many meth- 

ods can be used. If the hole is well up 
in a tree, and the tree has some value, 
you can get a “bee escape,” fasten this 
over the hole in the tree, and then place 
on the tree, so the entrance comes next 
to the bee escape, a hive in which there 
are a few frames of brood and honey. 
The bees can leave the tree, but they 
can't get back in, so they go into the new 
hive. As the pup hatch in the old tree, 
they grow up, and depart. The tree 
gradually becomes depopulated, and the 
queen within stops laying, because there 
are no bees to feed the brood. When the 
tree is almost vacated, the hive is taken 
down some cool night, and, if another 
frame, containing newly laid eggs, is put 
in it, the workers will rear their own 
queen. Thus a new hive of honey makers 
is started. 

Such a task must be undertaken in the 
early summer, but it is also possible to 
get the bees out in the fall. Give them 
plenty of honey to live on, protect them 
from cold throughout the winter, and, 
when the honey gives out, feed them 
sugar and water. 

To get the remaining bees out of the 
tree, or to kill a lot of undesirable bees, 
I use sticks of sulphur. I light the end 
of a stick, hold it over a pan, to catch 
the melting sulphur as it drips, and 
gently blow the fumes into the bee exit. 
First killing the bees near-by, the fumes 
slowly permeate the entire cavity, killing 
every bee. 

We cut as small a hole as possible in 
the trunk, and, with a heavy, long-bladed 
knife, and some water buckets, remove 
the prize. This is taken home, care be- 
ing taken to keep’it as clean as possible. 
With a hot knife, we cut off the tops of 
the cells, and turn the comb upside down 
on a wire screen, over a _ stove, or 
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(Continued from page 19) 





Sawing through a dead tree used by the 
wild bees as a home. The inside of one 
such tree yielded 104 pounds of honey 


furnace, or any place where the tempera- 
ture is above 80, so the honey will run 
out. The other side of the comb is then 
treated in the same way. The liquid is 
warmed, and run through cheesecloth, 
and we have real, wild honey, which will 
crystallize. Only pure, unheated honey 
will crystallize, and honey that does not 
is not pure, or is heat-treated, or per- 
haps both. 

Sometimes, in the fall, after the 
flowers are dead, and there is no place 
where a bee can find nectar to bring 
home and concentrate into honey, we 
take a small piece of comb, with its 
honey, and go upwind above a piece of 
woods in which we think there are bees. 
We heat a rock in a fire, pour our comb 
and honey on the hot rock, and sit back, 
while the wind wafts the fragrance 
through the woods. Twice this method 
brought me luck. Bees smelled it and 
flew upwind to my bait. This method 
was used, I believe, by bee hunters two 
generations ago. It was one of their 
principal means of locating their bee 
trees. The method, however, is far less 
important than the hunt itself. It is 
fun no matter how you do it. 

Every bee hunter has some story to tell 
about the honey he has taken from a 
tree. Once, in a small town west of 
Brunswick, Me., three of us found bees 
in a giant pine. It was the middle of Oc- 
tober, and there had been a frost two 
weeks earlier. The bees were ugly, so we 
waited until the sun had gone down, and 
then, with an ax, and two water buckets, 
we went, and found them all at home. 
The enormous entrance told us there was 
a goodly number of bees within. After 
plugging about three feet of entrance 
hole with old burlap, we killed them with 
sulphur. 

We chopped a narrow slit the length 
of the entrance, and looked in. The 
trunk at this point was not more than 
three inches thick, and it was a wonder 
to us that the tree had not blown over 
long before, yet it had no appearance of 
weakness. The trunk appeared sound, 
and the limbs were like those of the 
other pines nearby, but the tree was hol- 
low, with only a slight shell to support 
its great size and to bear the shock of 
the fierce wind. 


T was impossible to tell from the opening 

how much honey the tree really held. 
We had made as narrow a crack as pos- 
sible, so as not to injure the tree. The 
slit was widened enough to admit my 
arm. Then I began to cut the comb. 


First, I found a long, narrow piece. 
When this had been removed, the next 
piece we pulled from the hole was 
longer and wider, and the next wider 
still. Two of the great combs filled our 
buckets, and we dispatched one of our 
party for a wash boiler. An optimist, he 
brought back two, and a couple of pails 
as well. 

He was not overoptimistic, though, 
for we filled the two wash boilers and 
the four buckets heaping full, and par- 
tially filled a bran sack, as well. Never 
would I have believed that sheets of 
comb could be so huge and heavy. They 
had to be cut into small pieces because 
none of us could lift them out with one 
hand. 

I think I had two quarts of honey 
on my clothes that we didn’t count. In- 
stead of draining the combs, we spent 
the next day melting up comb and honey 
together in a large preserve kettle 
When it was melted, we poured it into 
smaller containers, and filled the pre- 
serve kettle again and again. The fol- 
lowing morning, the wax which had risen 
to the top of the containers was re- 
moved, and melted into one big lump. 
Then the honey was warmed again, and 
strained through cheesecloth into quart 
jars 

When we were through, we counted 
the jars, and found, to our amazement, 
that we had thirty-six. We figured 
carefully, and learned that we had 104 
pounds of strained honey. If I live to be 
a thousand, I know I shall never see 
such a bee tree again. 

And there’s one place where bee hunt- 
ers enjoy a reward that isn’t common to 
every sport. The bee hunter can have 
his trophy and eat it, too. 

Each of us kept twelve one-quart Ma- 
son jars full of the honey. I still have 
three of the jars left, and I imagine I 
shall have to save one of them to prove 
to my great-grandchildren that I actual- 
ly found a bee tree, one time when 
America was wild and woolly, and when 
people could really find wild bees living 
in trees. 


New Brunswick Moose 


HAT moose have disappeared from 
Tees northern counties of New Bruns- 

wick is the disturbing report of Hon. 
F. W. Pirnie, Minister of Lands and 
Mines for that’ province. He recom- 
mends a close season for five years in 
all parts of the province. 

In 1935 there were 480 bulls taken in 
New Brunswick. Three quarters of these 
came from the counties of Albert, St. 
John, Charlotte, Kings, and Queens. This 
was a decline of 15 from 1934, and an 
alarming drop from the 1,511 killed in 
1924. New Brunswick was once famed 
for the fine moose heads which came out 
of its wilderness. Among those bulls of 
1924 were five heads, running better than 
60 in., with one record head of 69 in. and 
119 of 50 in. or better. But the moose 
seem not only to be declining in num- 
bers, but also in size of antlers. In 1935, 
only five of the heads taken measured 
50 in., with 25 heads of 40 in. or better. A 
majority of the bulls taken were re- 
ported to be less than three years old. 

Thus the situation of New Brunswick 
moose seems to parallel that in Maine, 
where it was necessary to declare a 
close season for a number of years to 
give the species a chance to regain lost 
ground. 
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Its Never Too Cold for Ganders 


(Continued from page 17) 


After much honking and gabbling, 
they alighted about 100 yards away. 
That was well. They would augment 


our decoys. 

When the gabfest ce 
more honking in the distance. Another 
and larger flock was on its way. As it 
drew nearer, I could make out a couple 
of smaller flocks in the rear, flanking 
them. The air was filling with geese. 

Like a driving wedge, the big flock 

came on. As it drew near, the intermit- 
tent honking was answered by a gab- 
bling from the on the ground. 
That, apparently, ended the 
yariness. On cupped wings, the geese 
pitched groundward. They were losing 
altitude fast, and swinging wide, right 
in line with our row of straw-covered 
pits. Now they were honking with the 
loquacious group on the ground. 

The pounding of my heart sounded to 


sased, I could hear 


rees 
geese 


my ears like a horse running on frozen 
ground. I was afraid its sound would 
warn the geese. 

When they were almost over our 
show, they broke formation and plum- 
meted on flapping wings, alternately 


gliding and sideslipping. They kept up 
a regular din of gabbling that increased 
in volume as they hung like falling sad- 
dle blankets right over us. I was im- 
patient to fire. Were we supposed to 


let them light before we shot? 
Then came the signal, “Up!” and pan- 


demonium broke loose. Three shotguns 
went into action simultaneously. For a 
minute, it looked as though it was rain- 
ing government overcoats. Five jarring 
thuds announced that number of casual- 
ties from the big flock. 


It was surprising how quickly such 
big birds could change their courses 
and get going again, after they had 


been thrown into confusion by our bom- 
bardment. As they faded from sight, 
they told the world what they thought 
of such a deceitful reception. 

Retrieving the five birds, we boosted 
our show of decoys by placing them 
among our silhouettes, using sticks to 
hold their heads up in some semblance 
of lifelike poses. The excitement, to- 
gether with the exercise of retrieving 
the birds, had brought my congealing 
body back to life, but the relief was 
only temporary. The shooting had only 
just begun. 

Back in the shallow pits, we again 
consigned our inert bodies to the numb- 


ing cold of the ground. Luckily, the 
weather was warming a bit as the sun 
got the upper hand of the frost. 
HERE were geese in the air con- 
tinually now, but they gave our po- 
sition a wide berth. Finally, we got 
slight recognition. A flock looked us 


a safe elevation, but decided 
down a couple of hundred 
yards away. Another flock joined it, 
and another. With renewed hopes, I 
watched four flocks alight. One flock of 
seven birds made a sweep over our 
blinds but at questionable range. No use 
in spoiling chances on so slim a gamble, 
so we waited, and were rewarded for 
our patience. 

A larger flock 


over from 
on sitting 


showed some interest, 
cutting a circle just out of range. Sat- 
isfied with their reconnoitering, the 
birds spiraled down on cupped wings. 
Again I was shaking like a retriever. 
On they came. If they held their course, 


need for 


I was 
The 


they would be within good range. 
unconsciously holding my breath. 


geese were dropping in right over oul 
decoys, and would light between our 
blinds and the feeding geese. On they 
came, deliberately but definitely. And 
then, “Up!” and we were in action again. 
Four geese down. 

Back in the blinds again, we settled 
for another wait. The temperature had 


risen, to take much of the discomfiture 
out of our periods of inaction. With the 
misery of waiting eased considerably, I 
relaxed and watched the sky, feeling 
like some sort of a rest-cure patient. 


BIG flock finally circled, and looked 


us over. Once I thought it was with 
in range, but the birds are so big that 
they appear to the uninitiated to be in 


they get within a 
couple of hundred yards. 

My eyes burned from 
watching those floating lines in the dis- 
tance. I could even them when I 
closed my eyes. I could see specks in 
the sky where there were none. I was 
getting goose hallucinations. 

Finally, three specks became well de- 


range as soon as 
constantly 


see 


fined. They drew nearer, and definitely 
assumed the outlines of three geese. A 
bit wary, they circled high, and passed 
us up. After almost reaching the van- 
ishing point, they changed their minds 
and came back. 

This time, they displayed more inter- 
est. Three times they swept overhead 
in wide circles, and then started down, 
descending like airplanes in a tight 
spiral. They swept over within range, I 
was sure, but there was no call. I had 
my ears tuned for that “Up!” but they 
were permitted to pass. 

On the next circle, it looked as though 
they were headed right for our blinds 
when the cali “Up!” came. All three 
geese let go as though they had been 


unhooked from pegs. They pelted heavi- 
ly on the ground as they crashed into 
the stubble. Three heavy-bodied, meaty 
thuds, and our shoot was over. We had 
enough birds 

Every flock I sighted that morning 
had seemed a possibility, and every flock 
that swung anywhere near our layout 
gave me a tingling thrill. I guess it’s 
the uncertainty of the thing. The 
breathless expectancy, the mounting of 
your hopes as the big birds swing in 
drifting courses over the field, like 
thistledown at the mercy of a capricious 
breeze, at times heading directly toward 


the blinds, and then, apparently for no 
good reason whatever, veering off a bit. 
In spite of the low temperature, my 


blood sometimes fairly boiled, when the 
huge birds hovered so near I could al- 
most have touched them with a good 
fishing rod. MRapid-fire shooting, the 
beating of powerful wings, the cries of 
alarm and the wild confusion, birds 
folding up and plummeting into the 
stubble with a crash and thud, hitting 
the frozen ground like a dried cowhide 
struck with a stuffed club. That’s goose 
shooting, as I first learned it. 

As we moved out of the blinds, after 
gathering in the decoys and plunder, I 
looked backward. The vacated furrow 
looked bleakly uninviting, gravelike, 
and cold. Yesterday I would have won- 
dered how a sane man could have en- 
dured it. But now I knew. Nothing mat- 
ters when honkers are riding the winds. 
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INTRODUCTORY KIT—PIPE, 
POUCH AND 
TOBACCO 






RUM CURED PIPE 
made from fifty-year 
genuine Algerian 
x1¢f Root cured with 
Jamaica Rum by a 
€ process. (Imports a 
) Special Dri-Smo 
and purifies smoke. Natural finish in- 
side of bowl. No Paint—No Varnish—No 
Breaking-in. Regular Value — $2.50 
t F reatoncecee jad S POUCH made of Air-Tight, 
genu Er 3isn il Silk. 
Regular Value—$ .50 
FILLED WITH our famous Rum Cured To- 
(Mixture No. 77) extra mild and 
and will not bite the tongue Reg- 
perlD. Regular Value=$ .20 
Total Regular Value — $3.20 


To make new friends— 
CHECK SHAPE 
DESIRED 


BACK 
GUARANTEE 


WALLY 
mellow 


secret 
sweet, 


ke filter keeps mouth 
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WALLY FRANK, Ltd., 
—NEW YORK SHOPS— 
10 E. 45 St. Cor. Nossau & Fulton | 


LT TT 

Depf. 145, 10 E. 45th St. New Y York, N. Y. Enclosed 

i find $1(), Ship POSTPAID | complete Sportsman's} 

i Special Kit, Ship C. O. 0.0, | will pay on | 
delivery, plus postage. My money will be 

I refunded if 1 am not completely satisfied. ! 
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‘Bull Dog’ 





with a Hammerblow 
I 












Trailer Hit Jas 4 times ita rated pulling 
strength! 7 trongest most efficient Hitch Hammerbiow 
P at re d fr SAE Stee! “Bull oes Trailer 
Can't rattle, jam o ‘ig n't letgo!"’ 
Dx ' e ty. Send 50c for 
elaborate Trailer ilder’s Guide. Immense 
value. Or write for Free Literature 
HAMMERSLOW TOOL COMPANY 
_Bope.| BD-31 Wausau, Wis. 








to choose for a 
certain source of 
satisfaction and 
keeping outdoor 
and safe from 


The safest gift 
sportsman a 
lasting pride, 
security in 
things ship shape 
scattering. 


Heavy steel, electric welded 


SPUR: r SM AN’S CABINETS 











DS-1 Four gunand big tackle 
ipacit "ok for hunting coat and 
al Storage space at bottom for boots. 
DS-4 x34x12. Ample room for 
aa) four guns, with full 
length shelf at top, 
! and four additional 
shelves for miscel- |f¥ 
laneous articles. |})§ 
) Brown or Green 
Finish, doors with *“=— 
| nickel handles and ps-15— 
hinges. Built-in lock $8.75 
#/ $1.00 extra. F.O.B. 
WJ) Horicon, Wis. Send 





' ray money order for prompt shipment. 
GARDNER MANUFACTURING CO. 


Box 0-47 Horicon, Wis. 
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‘m For More ICE FISHING 


ITH the present agitation against 
ice fishing gradually curtailing 
the activities of those who enjoy 


the sport, it begins to look as though 
winter fishing will eventually become a 
thing of the past, at least in some states. 

The objection raised is that ice fish- 
ing depletes the waters. This may be 
true in some places, but, in my own ex- 
perience, I have never found it to be 
more harmful than any other method of 
fishing. It seems to me that those who 
enjoy ice fishing are entitled to continue 
their sport with reasonable restrictions 
as to the number of lines each may use. 
Certainly there are many anglers who 
love the sport. My correspondence 
proves that point. 

Last season, I purposely kept a record 
of the catches made by five expert ice 
fishermen. Each was out 10 times. The 
total catch of the five fishermen for the 
10 trips was 47 yellow perch and three 
pickerel. This was an average of one fish 
a man for each trip. With rare excep- 
tions, this average is typical of all the 
sections I have studied. The highest sea- 
son's average I have found is three fish a 
trip for 15 trips. Certainly these figures 
are nothing to get excited over when 
you compare them with summer aver- 
ages. 

Personally, I haven't fished through 
the ice for several years simply because 
I don’t care for it any more. In the past, 
I used to make about three trips each 
season. I have never made a large 
catch, and have seen only two large 
catches made by others. Most of the 
fish taken were yellow perch, although 
at times pickerel, Northern pike, and 
wall-eyes struck recklessly. 

Probably the most important thing to 
know about ice fishing is the possible 
locations of fish. If you know the lake 
well, this is easy, even though the fish 
will sometimes be found far from their 
summer haunts. 

Pickerel you will usually find among 
weeds in water of medium depth. If you 
don’t know where the weed beds are, cut 
holes in the ice until you locate them, 
which you can do by probing the bottom 
with a treble hook. This may take some 
time and hard work, but one tip-up, over 
a good location, is worth a hundred, over 
water in which there are no fish. 

Even when you strike a good weed 
bed, you must use extreme care in set- 
ting out your tip-ups. If you place them 
so that your minnows can immediately 
hide in the weeds, they won't attract 
many fish. The best way is to select a 
pocket in the weed growth, a clear, open 
spot surrounded by the grass. A tip-up, 
set over the center of such an open 
space, will produce more fish than any 
other. The minnows, seeing the cover 
close at hand, will keep trying to reach 
it, thus attracting the attention of any 
pickerel in the vicinity. The minnows 
should be given enough slack line to let 
them get near the cover without being 
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able actually to reach it. 

Pickerel do considerable cruis- 
ing during their feeding periods 
in winter. Food is none too 
plentiful, and they move from 
place to place searching for it. 
One of their favorite tricks is 
to glide up to the open pockets, 
and wait in the weeds for min- 
nows to come out in the open. 
If the minnow happens to be on 
the end of your line, you will 
take a pickerel. 

On days when the pickerel 
are inactive, you won't catch 
any, unless you happen to drop 
a minnow directly in front of 
them. As inactive fish are in- 
clined to hide in thick cover, 
your chances of getting one are 
very slight. In summer, you 
can cover the water thoroughly, 
and use any number of meth- 
ods and different lures. In ice 
fishing, you are limited to two 
methods, and to the number of 
holes you have the strength and 
time to cut. Sometimes this is 
not many vrhen the ice is ex- 
tremely thick. 


If you do not find the pickerel in shal- 
low water, try the deep water, in which 
you are sure there are sunken weed 
beds. Several times I have made good 
pickerel catches in 30 ft. of water be- 
cause I happened to know where the 
weed beds were. 

Silver shiners are probably the best 
bait because they are easily seen by the 
fish. However, I have had very good 
luck with bluish river chubs, and also 
with small suckers. These two varieties 
make up for their lack of luster by giv- 
ing you more action. The average 
shiner soon loses its courage and pep 
when impaled on a hook. The chub and 
sucker have more vitality, and keep 
striving to reach the weed cover even 
after they have found they can’t do it. 
Naturally, the more a minnow works, 
the more readily it will be noticed and 





































A necessary first step, cutting 
holes in the ice. Left, a bit 
of reward for the winter angler 





The two essentials of a jigging outfit, a 
holder for the line, and a block-tin spoon 


picked up by any avid, hungry pickerel. 

Tip-ups are made in many styles. The 
most successful ones are equipped with 
spools for the line. When a fish strikes, 
it is able to run off with the bait without 
being aware that it is attached to some- 
thing. Letting the line lie on the ice’ is 
all right if the weather isn’t freezing. 
If it is, you are likely to have trouble. 
Braided, linen line of about 18-lb. test 
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is perfectly satisfactory. For shallow 
water up to 10 ft. in depth, 25 ft. to a 
tip-up is sufficient. 

Many anglers tie an eyed hook directly 
to the line, while some use bronzed-wire 
snelled hooks. These keep a fish from es- 
caping by cutting the leader with its 
teeth. My own preference is an eyed 
hook, tied directly to a 3-ft. length of 
twisted, imitation gut. This becomes 
very flexible when wet, allowing free ac- 
tion of the bait. Besides, it is less readily 
seen than the line, sometimes an advan- 
tage if the fish are wary. This material 
is quite strong, and a pickerel’s teeth 
cannot cut it very easily. I have used 
it for many years, and have lost only one 
fish, a large Northern pike. 

The size of hook depends greatly on 
the size of your bait. If the minnows 
run small, then you must use a small 
hook. Otherwise, you will tear the bait, 
and kill it quickly. With good-sized bait, — ; a 
a long-shank hook, about size 4 ‘0, will be BIG GAME TA Cc K L E! $1.50 Per Pair FIT-U CREEPERS for 
about right, provided the Ppickerel or VOM HOFE, COXE, PFLUE- | | Postage paid in U.S. ni sity nc 
pike are large. If they are smaller than | Hikers, Walki : 

3 lb., I would use a long-shank hook, GER REELS. VOM HOFE, a ee 
CROSS, HEDDON' RODS. 


size 2/0. be ae gg Ay Xo 
A good, 12-qt. minnow pail, and a dip- ASHAWAY LINE, MUSTAD 





SPIRALWIND AA Cece 
a Gift 


® Nothing will please a fisherman more than to 
find one of these handsome Spiral Wind Cast- 
ing Reels in his stocking Christmas morning. 





There is nothing on the market like it. Sturdy 
spiral shaft replaces double thread shaft, sliding 
carriage and line guide. Gives a perfect level 
wind. Four beautiful finishes to choose from 

Satin finish royal red, forest green, black and 
aluminum. All attractively priced. A thorough- 
ly modern reel. SEND FOR CATALOG describing 


SPIRAL WIND FISH REEL CO., Inc. exclusive Spiral Wind features thumb space, level 


winding mechanism, anti-backlash handles. Better 


754 MILITARY ROAD, BUFFALO, N.Y. write NOW to insure getting reel before Christmas. 





















wear. Are adjustable, 
no screws to loosen or 
tighten. Ask for circu- 














per, made with copper-wire mesh, are | HOOKS. L— 
two other essentials. A pail of this size | HOPKINS-CARTER Staatsburg Ice Tool Works 
will not freeze up so quickly asa smaller | 135-139 S. MIAMI AVE., MIAMI, FLA. Patented Staatsburg New York 
one. The dipper is very useful when the | _ sentences treramidetntnsanata ‘|= —— ig 





holes clog with ice. Unless you keep the a ‘inch — the “ WHAT CAN YOU DO 
holes open, your line will freeze up, and | | smallest adver- 
that means disaster. You should also Book of yoy ee WITH ONE INCH? 
have a small net to dip the bait out of 
the pail. Your hands will get cold 
enough without plunging them into the 
minnow pail. 

Within recent years, jigging has be- 
come popular with ice fishermen. Jig- = "he ual information that —= 
ging spoons are made of various ma- is hard to find when 


terials. Some fishermen assert that brass need it. For household, shop, laborator FISH AND GAME PAINTINGS 


Formulas, recipes, methods and secret pro 


Smal! advertisements of one or two inches produce re- 
— of many times their cost for hundreds of compa- 


nies or individuals who have novelties, scientific or me- 
chanics al equipment, tools, games, puzzles, etc., to sell, 
| 1d for firms looking for agents. Inch’ advertisements like this 





27.30. They pay wel be ecause they are seen and read by 
00 wide-awake men every month. Interested parties are 
i to address the Advertising Department, Outdoor Life 

urth Ave., New York % 





A wonderful manual of 














or copper is better than nickel or silver, esses. Make your own beverages, glues IN FULL NATURAL COLORS 
but, for my part, I have never found any- | cements, cleaners, polishes, enamels, paint 

thing better than the molded, block-tin cosmetics, dyes, inks, toothpastes, soaj 3 10 PLUS 3c 
variety. The luster of these block-tin silver and nickel plate, metal «alloys, photo FOR C POSTAGE 


, sane chemicals, oils, lubricants—aud scores o 
spoons is not so brilliant as that of other astictus for heme ee of far femndinn vous Gorgeously reproduced in four colors on heavy 























¢ tale $2 eo ; » ehine | > : enamel stock. Size 9” x 6” with wide border. These 
materials, but it is more like the shine own business through making and sellin pictures were made from original oe yo ad by lead- 
of a minnow. I always keep mine bright Full cloth bound $1.00. || ing American Artists. Sold escorted title * only iat 
aeeviusiene . . : a this special close-out price. Send 10¢ for three pic- 
by scraping lightly with a knife. The OUTDOOR LIFE, Dept. 126 tures or 20¢ for six. Add 3¢ for postage and pack- 
roughness resulting from this scraping 353 Fourth A New York, N. ing. Stamps or coin accepted. 
: . rh, N. T. 
seems to make the spoons more effective | = ” on ve OUTDOOR LIFE, DEPT. 126 
than those that are brilliantly polished. seeaerrmeconianreeeniats _| | 353 Fourth Ave. New York City 
; Statement of Ownership, Management, Circulati et 
HILE pickerel, pike, and wall-eyes | reauired by the Act of Congress of March 3. 1933, of 
° , as P , itdoor ifs publishe nonthiy at New ) ’ 
all strike this jigging spoon, it seems | for October 1, 1936, State of New York, County of New “ Another 
to be most effective on perch. This lure | ore, a. eco ae Otay Pale in eee to cole. who 


. fA “ 
will take at least a dozen ellow erch having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says , F t 
y P : that | the Business Manager of Popular Science Pub. , rs AY orl e 


to every one taken on a minnow. Time | ¢" Inc. publishers of Outdoor Life and that the follow 


after time, I have watched jigger fisher- | tate : BP By BM aaaaenene — " ~ RP. ’ IMPROVED 

men take good catches while the tip-up ‘id publication for the date shown in the above caption 

fishermen got nothing at all. nat, Pe Postal Laws and ities te inted os ‘- pone - BASS-BUG SPINNER No.700 
The jigger is fished with a stick about | is for t $s 

15 in. long, so made that the line may be |_,,2:,/) the names and addresses of the publ nPublisher’ iat \ Blades made from heavy, 

wound upon it. You may vary it to ‘opular Science Publishing Co., Inc., 353 Fourth Avenus } resilient PYRA-SHELL 


suit yourself. The line may be hard- ioe Ces Se Sane 
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enue, New York, N. Y., Managing Editor, Raymon 


ar€ . ae od . sown, 353 Ft ve., New York, N. Y., Business Man 
braided, 18-lb. test silk, either water- | Brown, 353 Fourth Ave. ven oe Ne ie tee ON y) Mounted on rust-proof 


Poy 
New York, N. Y., Editor, Raymond J. Brown, J 
\ colors that cannot chip. 








proofed or enameled, and about size G. | 2° That th owners are Popular Science P ubli h ng Com —— y mellem 
- 7 | pany, Inc 353 Fourth Avenue ew or Stock- { - ing ing fastener. 
If you are after fish that are very large, he der of Px ypular &\ ‘lence Pyois hing Company, Inc ee \ is"? 4 quality hooks and swivels. 
use a stronger line, for the pull will be sot & Co. nas Wall St.. New York, N.Y.; Henry a. naygrartee 
2 her, 23 ark e., t . ver B apen 

irectly on e line when yo in e Bedford Village, N. ¥.; Noreen S. Capen. Bedford Village - 

d tly the ! h you br th : tel ooo A xiltes ‘er 
fish in. An imitation-gut leader of the | xi. ¥ 9 Re ate ison 4 Sprineticld Av nue, Su 9 : either casting or trolling. 

, ecc > e or bai shi i | N.d ett? N. Cole, Valley Road, Plando L. I . 
type recommended for bait Ashing will | S. 3: Morea s58 Fourth Avene: New Tors, N. ¥ The BILL DEWITT Line 
make your lure more effective. I used to 3. TI at the known bondholders, mortgagees and other ecuri- covers a complete assort- 
doubt this, but several experts, in ac- | ‘7 Seldors owning or bolding 1 per cont or more of the total ment of baits for casting 
tual fishing demonstrations, proved me That the two paragraphs next above giving the names of the ad weens rt 

owner tockholders an ecurity olders, if any, contain t : 
wrong. It allows the lure to flutter down- | O"?ets. stockholders and security holders, if any. contain my MINNOW. All pred ty socens 
> j ise year on the books of the company, but als« cases where the Md 
ward better than it would otherwise. re Bh nett ates soi edge Ry Meng ete ogee PYRA-SHELL, the latest 
This, and the fact it is not easily seen, | company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the (cians manu- 
‘ . ; y s s name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is | acture, 
should make it produce, if anything will. acting. is givem; also that the said two paragraphs con | » 

The method of fishing is simple. First tain statements embracing aMant’s full knowledge and Write for 

of all, ascertain = depth of ag en vw oR and security holders — not af wear upon Catalog No. 
ius rour ine so th h the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and secu- 
Then adjust y at the lure rities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner IN ] If your. dealer cannot 


will be about 10 in. above bottom when and this afflant has no reason to believe that any other 


j is > j person, association, or corporation has any interest direct / supply you, order direct 
the stick is dropped to the lowest point | Prrilincct In the caid stock, bonds, or other securities than 








it will reach during the operations. as so stated by him 
‘i P 9 (Signed) A. L. Cole, Business Manager = ~] 
For the manipulation, I don’t pretend Sworn to and subscribed before me this 30th day ‘of ‘Sep- BILL DEWI eg a BAITS Div. 
, j 3 tember, 1936 & 25 i 
to be an expert, but have had fair re er'Scl’ SXateiy Dubtie Bikns Camety Claes Ma. oe a. Form Co. Inc. 
sults, and have watched experts, so know Registry No. 8040, New York County Clerk's No. 98, Reg. : = 
No. 8F55 AUBURN, N.Y. 


how it should (Continued on page 72) (Seal) My Commission expires March 30, 1938. 
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Fish-Well For Boat 


A SQUARE piece of discarded air duct, 
of the kind used to carry hot and 
cold air through the house, may easily be 
converted into a well for the fishing 
boat. If the section of pipe does not al- 
ready have a flange, one can be made of 
angle irons to hold the pipe to the bot- 
tom of the boat. A box made of hard- 
ware cloth—fairly fine screen—is then 
fitted inside the pipe. The well operates 
best when placed midway between the 
middle and stern seats. Care should be 
taken to cut the hole in the exact center 
of the boat bottom.—Wm. W. Border, 
Ohio. 


Fly Holder 


A PAPER clip attached to a small 
safety pin makes a good fly or spin- 
ner holder when pinned to the hat or 
shirt.—Harry Davidson, Ind. 


Cleaning Spinners 


AKE a preparation of vinegar and 

salt. Dip spinners in this, and wipe 
off with soft rag. This does a good job, 
and a little goes a long way.—Harry 
Carlton, Jr., Cal. 


Keeping Worms Fresh 


ILL a 1-gal. can with sawdust, and 

keep it moist but not wet. No dirt is 
needed, and, as the sawdust is light in 
weight, the worms do not get crushed.— 
W. J. Whitcomb, Wis. 


Temporary Rod Guide 


GOOD temporary line guide may be 

made by cutting the eyelet out of an 
old hunting shoe. Wrap wire around the 
groove and twist the ends as shown. 
Pinch the eyelet 
withplierstohold 
the wire tight, 
and wrap or sol- 
der on the rod 
according to its 
construction.— 
Warren G. Win- 
ters, Pa. 





WRAPPING 


Taking Big Ones 





a EB. P., Cal. 


fisherman. 


As a rule, tales of the size of fish must be 
discounted, unless the fish have been weighed 
on a scale. Most anglers innocently exaggerate 
| the weights and sizes of fish when guessing. 

| Often a 3-lb. fish becomes a 2-pounder when put 


with it than anything else. 
| 


| 
on the scale. 





| medium-sized one in hard-fished waters. 


If you are a consistent fish catcher, you 


should not complain. Eventually you will tie 


into a record fish. One of the most successful 


ways to catch the extra-large fish is to locate 
| their haunts. This takes a lot of time and 


| effort, and you must give up much of the time 
| you spend in ordinary fishing in order to get 
| the information. But, once you locate a large 
fish, you can catch him if you persist. Eventu- 
| ally you will use the right lure at the right 
time and he will fall. However, if you concen- 
trate on big fish, you must expect to give up 
catching as many average-sized fish as you 
have been accustomed to doing.—R. B 


Leader Construction 


Question: I am in the beginners’ class, as a 
fly caster, and would like to know how flies 
| should be tied on. What are dropper loops, and 
why the extra loops? I always thought that the 
fly should be tied to the end of the leader with- 
out a loop, but I find that, when I buy a leader, 
it has a loop on both ends. I should think that 
this would make it more conspicuous to the bass. 
| What size leader should one use in fly casting 
| for pan fish? Should they have loops on both 
ends?—R. Z., Wis. 


Answer: Personally, I prefer eyed flies to 
the snelled variety. You can always cut the end 
loop off your leader if you cannot obtain the 
regular open-end leaders in your locality. Drop- 
per loops are those tied in the center of the 
leader for the purpose of adding more flies, For 





be done. The fluttering of the spoon as 
it siiks on a slack line seems to be the 
thing which attracts fish. To achieve 
this flutter, you bring the stick up with 
|a smart movement of the forearm, and 
then immediately drop it back to the 
starting position. The spoon darts up- 
ward, and then flutters down. Often the 
fish strikes as the spoon reaches the end 
of its downward movement. For this 
reason, you must be prepared at that in- 
stant to set the hook. 

You may vary the procedure in sever- 
al ways. You may give either a series of 
short jerks, or an occasional long jerk. 
|I have sometimes had good luck using 
| inch-long jerks while the lure was held 

at its lowest point. 

Perch are nomads. They are con- 
tinually wandering from one place to an- 
other, so that you never know where 
| you might find them. I’ve taken them in 

40 ft. of water, and in water only a few 
feet deep. I’ve caught and seen more 
large perch caught in winter than at 
any other time of year. Fish weighing 
from 1 to 1% lb. are quite common, when 
| you get any at all. Strangely enough, 








Question: I have been fishing for fresh-water 
fish many years, but have never caught a really 
large fish. My tackle is the best obtainable and 
I think my casting compares with the best. It 
seems that other anglers are always writing and 
| telling about the big fish they get. What is the 


Answer: Catching the extra-large fish is not 
a common occurrence. Oddly, the occasional 
large fish is often caught by the inexperienced 
I have caught a number of good 
specimens, and usually luck had more to do 


Of course, there are places where the fish run 
| large, and in these places it is no more difficult 
| to get a really large fish than it is to get a 
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pan fish, I recommend the regular trout wet-fly 
leader, unless you are using a surface bug. In 
that case a dry-fly trout leader would be better. 
Size 1X on the fine end would be light enough.— 
R. B. 


Rod for Pan Fish 


Question: I would like some information 
concerning the possible weight and action of a 
rod for catching pan fish, mostly the size of 
your hand. Do you think I will get enough ad- 
ditional sport by the use of a light rod to justify 
the investment? We have a lot of rock bass, 
and I have been catching them on a 9},-ft. 
tournament rod. Needless to say, it isn’t the 
most sporting proposition in the world.—A. L. 
T., Kan. 


Answer: Yes, I certainly do think that the 
pan fish are worth the investment in a light 
rod. I like an 8-ft., weighing about 3 oz., for 
the work. It must be limber to get any sport 
from the game, and yet it must have enough 
backbone to handle a fly properly.—R. B. 


Wrapping Rods 


Question: Would it be advisable to wrap a 
rod all over with silk? Would it affect the 
action to any extent?—A. C., Mo. 


Answer: In my own experience, I have 
found that solid wrappings for the entire length 
of the rod makes it sluggish and dead.—R. B. 


Bait-Casting Rods 


Question: I am thinking of buying a solid- 
steel bait-casting rod to be used for muskies, 
and for wall-eyes in deep water. Should I get 
the heavy, stiff rod or the medium weight? It 
seems to me that the heavy weight would be 
best for the work I intend using it for. Is the 
offset handle an advantage? Is the new split- 
bamboo-type tube steel rod any good?—P. H. B., 
711. 


Answer: The heavyweight solid-steel rod 
would be O.K. for casting the heavy muskie 
baits, and also for deep trolling for wall-eyes 
However, it would not be practical for casting 
the regular bass-size lures. My own choice 
would be the medium-weight rod. 

Personally, I prefer the new type, split-bam- 
boo-action steel rods. Of course, they will not 
stand the abuse that the solid steel will. The 
new offset grip is really a great aid, both in 
casting and in comfort. Since starting to use it, 
the regular grasp seems a bit awkward to me.— 
R.B 


I'm For More Ice Fishing 


(Continued from page 71) 


many of the lakes which produce these 
large specimens in winter yield nothing 
worth lcoking at in summer. 

This has always puzzled me. It is ri- 
diculous to think that these large fel- 
lows feed only in winter. I have an idea 
it is a matter of depth, that these large 
perch frequent the deep parts of the lake 
during the summer. But to get them 
is something else again. Some of these 
days I’m going to spend some time ex- 
perimenting on the problem. The solu- 
tion would certainly make interesting 
reading. Perhaps other anglers may al- 
ready know the answer. 

Yellow perch are one of the finest- 
flavored fish in fresh water, and the 
flesh is exceptionally sweet and firm in 
winter. Pickerel and pike also are at 
their best during the cold weather. The 
fellow who likes fresh fish now and then 
will do well to make one or two ice-fish- 
ing trips this winter, not only to stock 
the larder with delectable pike, perch, 
or pickerel, but for the experience of 
cold-weather fishing. If it does nothing 
else, it will make him appreciate his fire- 
side more.—Ray Bergman. 
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Ray's Daybook of Angling 


ECAUSE I keep 
B setting so many 

letters requesting 
a preservative for 
minnows and other 
baits I am again giv- 
ing the formula: 

The mixture is 99 
percent water and 
1 percent formalin. 

Put it with the min- 

nows in an air-tight jar or bottle for a 
week or 10 days. If the mixture becomes 
discolored, take the minnows out, wash 
them, and put back in a fresh mixture. 
If they seem a bit stiff, make the second 
solution a bit weaker; if they seem a bit 
soft make the solution stronger. This 
process should be repeated until the mix- 
ture becomes clear, but ordinarily two 
changes are enough. Another formula, 
used by some anglers, contains 1 oz. 
formalin, 6 oz. glycerin and 40 oz. water. 
After the minnows have been in the 
mixture for a month or six weeks, they 
may be taken out, and kept in strong 
brine. This will remove the formalin 
flavor, which some anglers say is a 
handicap. 

Bait that you wish to keep only a few 
days may be preserved very satisfactor- 
ily in salt. The best way to prepare it is to 
get a piece of cloth, and lay the minnows 
out on it, side by side, about 1 in. apart, 
Cover the cloth with salt before placing 
the minnows on it, and then cover the 
minnows with salt. Rolled up, they will 
keep for several days. Salt will shrivel 
them somewhat, but the water will cause 
them to become plump again. 

With the 1936 fishing season having 
passed into history and the 1937 season 
many months away, it is time for retro- 
spection and anticipation. During the 
past season, we probably made many 
mistakes, many errors in judgement and 
fishing practice. A thorough analysis of 
these mistakes and a resolution to avoid 
them may help us to realize our angling 
hopes for the future. 

One common fault with many of us is 
haste. We see fish rising or jumping, 
and plunge after them recklessly, often 
defeating our chances of success by our 
very impetuosity. It is easy to resolve 
that we will overcome this fault, but it 
is not easy to carry out the resolution. 
Perhaps, if we make ourselves thorough- 
ly conscious of the damaging conse- 
quences of haste, it will subconciously 
make us more careful. The time spent in 
looking over a situation is time very 
wisely spent. A hasty approach to a 
likely spot and a hasty cast invariably 
defeats the object of our desires—the 
catching of fish. If we look over the 
water carefully, determine how close we 
can get to the fish without scaring them 
choose a position that will let us make a 
perfect cast, and choose a fly according 
to the prevailing conditions, we will have 
overcome the greatest barriers to suc- 
cess. 

If snow doesn’t fall, it might be a good 
idea to look over the trout streams dur- 
ing the fall and early winter. If the 
water is low and clear, you will find it 
possible to locate many fish in the 
streams to aid in your search next 
season. It is also a good idea to inspect 
and sound the stream. Locate accurate- 
ly the good holes and hiding places, as 
well as the sections where the fish are 
most plentiful. The more you learn 


about any water, the better are your 
chances of catching fish there. 

One December day a number of years 
ago, I decided to inspect a stream which 
I had never fished. As far as I could 
ascertain, no one ever fished it, and I 
had never tried it because I didn’t wish 
to waste the time on a doubtful proposi- 
tion during the open season. 

I located about two dozen brook trout, 
which ran from 10 to14in. The follow- 
ing season, I made four very good catches 
in this small brook. 

Before you put your rod away for the 
winter, inspect it carefully. If it needs 
new guides, new ferrules, or new joints, 
attend to the work immediately instead 
of putting the job off until spring. Then 
you will be sure it is done, and that the 
rod will be ready for you when fishing 
time comes again. 

If the rod is all right except for a few 
checks in the varnish, or perhaps a 
chafed winding or two, touch up the 
checks with varnish and rewind where 
needed. It does not pay to overvarnish 
arod. Keep it well protected by varnish, 
but do not apply coat after coat just be- 
cause you think it should be done every 
season. In many cases, touching up the 
chipped spots is all the rod needs. When 
this has been taken care of, wax and 
polish the rod, and put in a cool place 
that is not excessively dry. If it has a 
set, hang it up by the tip, with a weight 
attached to the handle. Sometimes this 
simple procedure will take out a slight 
set. Of course, if the set is bad, it will 
be best to take your rod to a rod maker. 

If your rod has joints that may be 
straightened by hand, something serious 
is wrong. Either the joint is soft, or the 
strips have become unglued. Nothing 
ean be done about a soft rod except to 
replace the defective joints with new 
ones. If the strips have become unglued 
they must be carefully separated and re- 
glued. This sort of work requires the 
services of an expert. 

Winter is tough on good fly lines. 
The heat of the average house is quite 
likely to make them sticky. Personally, 
I leave my lines on the reel, and satu- 
rate them with albolene. This keeps the 
air from reaching the finish of the line, 
and thus they keep quite well. Other 
anglers prefer to take them from the 
reel, roll them in a large, loose coil, and 
then hang them in a cool airy place. 
This is probably better than my way, but 
I feel the albolene is a help. A line, 
when left on the reel for too long a time, 
will develop kinks in the sections near 
the reel drum. For this reason, you 
should change your line end for end 
each week during the fishing season. 
This will eliminate the kinking which 
keeps you from getting the full benefit 
of a double-tapered line. Good lines are 
expensive if you are careless with them, 
and economical if you take good care 
of them. The dangerous time is when 
they are not in use. 

Flies or lures, made with bucktail or 
feathers, should for the winter be kept in 
a tight container with a liberal supply of 
moth preventive. Simply putting moth 
preventive on the flies won’t do much 
good if the container is open, for it is 
the fumes which do the work. 

. . *. 

With all sincerity, I wish all anglers a 
very Merry Christmas and a New Year 
of full creels. May your stocking be 
filled with the tackle you crave.—R. B. 
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My BANKER ADVISED ME 70, 


TUMS 


**‘My bankergave me 
some real advice when he 
told me he carried a rollof 
Tums in his pocketall the 
time. It just isn’t good 
business to be bothered 
with acid indigestion, 
since TUMS have been 

discovered."’ 








QUIC, K RELIEF 


FROM ACID INDIGESTION... 
SOUR STOMACH...HEARTBURN 


MILLIONS of busy men and women have 
found it’s wise to carry Tums always... 


| carrying Tums means from several minutes to 
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an hour or more quicker relief. When smoking, 
hasty eating, rich foods, or “bi nights” bring 
on gas or heartburn . ..a few*Tums will 
quickly bring scientific, thorough relief. No 
harsh alkalies. Non-habit forming. And, they’re 
so pleasant to eat... just like candy. So handy 
to carry in pocket or purse. Buy Tums at any 
drug store. Only 10c... or 3 rolls for 25c in the 
handy ECONOMY PACK. Carry Tums! 


FOR THE TUMMY 


TUMS ARE 
ANTACID. . 


NOT A LAXATIVE HANDY TO CARRY 





Beautiful Six-color 1987 Calendar-Thermometer. Also 
sample of ums sand NR. Send stamp for packing and 
* postage to A. H. Lewis Co., Dept. 28T-75, St. Louis, Mo. 











When Writing Advertisers 


Please Mention OuTpooR LIFE 











THE 
Salvation Army 


Serves suffering and sin- 





> 
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> 
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ning humanity in the Unit- 
ed States through 1,977 
corps and institutions 


REMEMBER 


The Salvation Army in 
Christmas benevo- 
lences and 


your 


§ 
} REMEMBER 
The Salvation Army in 


your will, 


Make Checks Payable to The 
Salvation Army and Send to 
Commissioner Edward J. Parker 


National Secretary 
14th St., New York City 




















THOMAS AITKEN 
Editor 





Save Some FISH for TOMORROW 


glers opened their eyes to the 
danger of disregarding utter- 
ly the elementary laws of conservation 
and ordinary common sense. Unless big- 
fish hogs are checked, salt-water game 
fish will go the way of all other forms of 
hunted wildlife 
Why this should be, I don’t know. As 
first developed, salt-water angling was a 
truly sporting proposition, being founded 
largely on the practices of fresh-wate1 
angling, which wa the product of 
gentlemen and sportsmen. Rods and 
reels are still used for deep-sea angling, 
but I sometimes think some fishermen 
would look more natural with harpoons 


[ s: about time salt-water an- 


or nets 

I have no quarrel with real big game 
anglers. They know that bringing to 
gaff the giants of the sea on sporting 
tackle requires long, back-breaking bat- 
tles. They keep themselves in the ex 
cellent physical condition needed to 
survive such a battle. And, physically fit 
is they try to be, they rarely succeed in 
boating more than one or two big fish in 
a day. Such angling leaves fish in the 
sea to propagate, and for other anglers 


to catch, thus safeguarding the sport. 
The men who make my gorge rise are 
the mass-production boys. To them, it 
doesn't matter how a gallant game fish 
is played, what sort of tackle or tactics 
are used, or whether there’s any sense to 
their depredations. The only thing that 
will tickle their peculiar vanity is fish. 
Day after day, I receive photographs 
from these vandals showing how many 
fish they caught. There they are, mag- 
nificent game fish, strung up on a rack 
in the sun with a chamber-of-commerce 
sign above them, and beside them, the 
so-called sportsman, grinning like a cat 
that’s swallowed the canary. After the 
picture was taken, of course, the gal- 
lant sea fighters were left to rot in the 
sun until the garbage man collected 
them, or were taken to sea and fed to the 
sharks. I find it hard to write about such 
waste without losing my temper. 
These violators of good taste and good 
sportsmanship are not, as might be sup- 
posed, youngsters who are just taking up 
the sport. Just recently two veterans re- 
turned to port, after a day afloat, with 
52 tuna. The total weight of the catch 
was more than 1,500 lb., three quarters 


World’s Record SWORDFISH 


HE first new major world's record for 

men to be set in 1936 was established 
September 6, off Tocopilla, Chile, when 
G. W. Garey brought to gaff a broadbill 
swordfish that weighed 842 lb. The fish 
was exactly 13 ft. long, and had a girth 
of 5 ft. 9 in. The catch was made by 
ethical angling methods, and was un- 
mutilated by sharks 

The previous record was set by W. E 
S. Tuker in the same waters in 1934, 
with a swordfish of 837's lb. Both an- 


glers, Englishmen residing in Chile, have 





fished the cold waters off the coast of 
Chile since 1933. 

A new North American swordfish rec- 
ord of 601 lb. was set during the sum- 
mer off the coast of Cape Breton, Nova 
Scotia, by Michael Lerner, the first an- 
gler to catch a swordfish off the Canadi- 
an coast. The Lerner fish is also a new 
Atlantic record, replacing the A. Rex 
Flinn catch of 505 lb. off Montauk, N. Y. 
The former North American record of 
573 lb. was held by George C. Thomas 
III.—T. A. 


of aton! Not one of the tuna weighed 
more than 35 lb., mere babies, which, had 
these two anglers the foresight to see it, 
would naturally grow to a size that 
would furnish real sport to real sports- 
men in later years. Now they are prob- 
ably gracing some garbage dump, sac- 
rifices on the altar of two anglers’ ego. 

The remedy for such a condition 
should be self-evident. No man who even 
pretends to the title of sportsman would 
think of killing a fish that was not either 
fatally injured or a particularly notable 
prize. All others he returns to the water 
at once. 

Throwing back undersized fish has 
been an integral part of angling ethics 
ever since the days of Izaak Walton, and 
is, of course, required by fresh-water 
game laws today. Catch limits are set by 
the laws of practically all states. Some 
salt-water anglers, just because they do 
their fishing beyond the jurisdiction of 
the states, feel compelled to slaughte1 
ruthlessly the finest of our game fish 
sailfish, tuna, bluefish, weakfish, south- 
ern kingfish, bonito, dolphin, yellowtail, 
and albacore. 

Since it is not feasible to enact laws 















Two mighty catches. Above is 
G. W. Garey with his 842-pound 
broadbill; at left, Michael Ler- 
ner boating the record sword- 
fish he caught off Nova Scotia 
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to correct the situation, the responsi- 
bility devolves upon the salt-water an- 
gler himself. Those who have not yet 


learned the rudiments of sportsman- 
ship must learn to curb their blood lust, 
and give a thought to the angling of 
future generations. 

Besides the man who kills fish for the 


sheer joy of killing, there is the angler 
who feels it does no good to release a 


fish that has been hooked and beaten. 
These men don’t realize that such a fish 
is no worse off than a prizefighter who 
has been knocked out. In fact, he’s in 
better shape, for a fish comes back much 
faster than a man. 
The right way to 
course, is to snip off the leader instead 
of trying to tear out the hook. Left in 
the fish, the hook is merely an annoy- 
ance, and the fish will soon rub it out. If 
it doesn’t, the secretions of the mouth 
will dissolve it in time. I once landed a 
fish that had a 10/0 hook through the 
roof of its mouth. As I started to remove 
it, it broke off at the point where it 
entered the bony structure. It had been 
eroded until it was nothicker thana hair. 


release a fish, of 


HIS is a good season to start thinking 

seriously about big-fish conservation, 
for in a few weeks the annual massacre 
of Florida sailfish will start. Home- 
movie cameras will grind away at racks 
full of sailfish, and at the grinning fish- 
ermen who slaughtered them. If enough 
sailfish can’t be killed, anything will do 
—amberjack, bonito, dolphin, kingfish, 
yearling tuna, and even grouper. The 
main idea is to fill every nail on the rack. 

I suppose every man, deep in his heart, 


has a yen to pose as the conquering 
hero. Yet there should be checks and 
controls. The ancestors of the modern 
big-fish killer were the old knighthood 
that exterminated the passenger pigeon, 
brought the bison to the verge of ex- 
tinction, and came home from a day on 


boatfuls of ducks. 
this type of 
a movie pro- 


the marshes with 

A perfect example of 
mind, or lack of it, was 
ducer whom I met while he was vaca- 
tioning in Florida. He wanted to get 
some pictures of a battle with a sailfish. 
I agreed to get them, taking his camera- 
man along with me on a trip. I hooked 
two of these magnificent fish, and they 
put up the finest and most stirring 
fights I’ve ever fought. They jumped, 
and walked on their tails, and did every- 
thing the most fanatic angler could wish. 

When we got back to the pier, and told 
the movie producer about the thrilling 
time we'd had and the picture we'd got, 
his only question was, “Where’s the 
fish?” 

We simply couldn’t get it through his 
thick skull that an angler might wish to 
reward a gallant fish after a superb 
battle by granting the fish its life. Even 
when the film was later projected, he 
still wanted to know why we couldn't 
have kept the fish. As he played the 
races at every opportunity, I asked him 
if he’d ever heard of a thoroughbred’s 
being shot just after he overhauled the 
field in the stretch to win a big race. 

The better clubs are doing everything 
in their power to create interest in con- 
serving the supply of big fish for future 
generations. Some give prizes for every 
big fish released. This, however, is not 
enough. All big-fish anglers are not 
members of clubs. We must interest 
every one connected in any way with 
our sport. We must convince every man 
who throws a lure to a salt-water fish 
that throwing back fish he doesn’t need 
is in his own best interest. Only when 
this has been accomplished will there be 
a shrinkage in the ranks of fish hogs. 
—Thomas Aitken. 
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ENJOY THE KING OF WINTER SPORTS 


FREE Booklet on —— 


Will Help You Learn 
With a pair of North- 


land Skis you'll add 
thrills and friendly 
companionship to your 
enjoyment of the win- 
ter outdoors. Beauti 























GEE POP, THIS 


Deerhead trade-mark 

NORTHLAND SKI MFG. CO. 
. World's Largest Ski 
Manufacturers 
erriam Park 
St. Paul, Minn. 


IS Fun! 
N J fully made in matched 
VE pairs, for novice and 
bs & P expert alike, they combine uni 
$y { Ve form grain, balanced weight 
~ and proper limberness. Identify 
4 & the choice of Champions by the 








GIVE ~ 
fit for a 
him one of your 


A BOY a complete angling out- 
Christmas present, and make 
greatest admirers 


Models for 
Touring, Down-hill, 
Slalom, Jumping and Racing 








MONTAUK YACHT CLUB flag was 
lowered for the season in September 
with a total catch by members of 10 
broadbill swordfish and 32 white marlin 
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The season’s record, brought to gaff by 

Bertram Work, of Oyster Bay, New To SAV E 
York, tipped the’ scales at 453 lb., 52 lb 

less than A. Rex Flinn’s record fish for YOUR HAIR 


the Block Island-Montauk area of the 
Atlantic. The total catch was far below 
the 1935 season. 


First, learn what causes Baldness. Then, re- 
move the cause. Benjamin L. Dorsey, M. D., 
proves the cause, and the remedy, in his free 
booklet, “Baldness, Its Cause and Prevention.” 
Result of 20 years research. Avoid disfiguring 
baldness. Write forit today. 

DORSEY SYSTEM, 630 Fullerton Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


WRITE FOR FREE BALDNESS BOOK 


MIAMI BEACH SAILFISH CLUB will 
a certificate to all visiting anglers 
first sailfish on a local 


issue 
who catch their 
charter boat. 








SALT-WATER FISHING 
requires no license, but it is illegal to sell 


FLORIDA 











your catch without a special license 
from the Shellfish Commission. 


FOR BEST RESULTS 


Let CROSBY 
TAN YOUR HIDE 


IT’S A WISE ANGLER who follows 
the sun, for that’s what big game fish do 
Don’t let anyone tell you that the moon 





influences their migrations. The moon 
however, does control the tides, and 
these, in turn, may control feeding HE equipment and experience 
habits, and thus the daily periods of | .- A hear betel ie eed ype 

. an xidermists will cost you no 
good angling. more—and satisfactory results are 

— oa | assured. 
LEADERS STILL VEX the modern Any kind of animal hide orskin tannedand 

big game angler more than any othe! made up into rugs, gloves, caps, garments, 


"Gl ALK — a ae etc. Taxidermy and head mountingare among 
piece of gear, despite a very mat ked im-~ our specialties. Wealso make furcoats,furand 
provement in the last few years. Swivels fur-lined robes and gloves. Send for catalog. 
are especially troublesome. THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 
a ee | 760 Lake Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
EVER SEASICK ?” asks | - _ a 











“WERE YOU 














Dr. J. F. Montague, in his recent book 

“Why Bring That Up?” It is a most AN OLD FAVORITE WITH 

useful guide in avoiding the malady, and THOUSANDS of SPORTSMEN— 

a helpful adviser when threatened. And, The Famous “RUNGE” $400 
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PIPE—Hand Cut Briar Wood 


SS 
é ‘A pipe that holds its friends” 


throughout, it is packed with rich humor. 
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was the best in many years, despite the 1 lb Brin’ Goat Holl 
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New South Wales, Australia, has fully A. RUNGE & CO. 
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earned the right to be recognized as one | ye 
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| a I 1 safety device estimated more than 
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' GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 


“The best sienent goat ro the world” 
Manufactured Since 1850 
Water - Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand 
Sewed, Made to Measure. A pound or two 
lighter than the average boot; easy to put cn and 
take off; no hooks to catch. Ankle strap holds 
boot in place, and also acts as ankle support. 
Write for measure blank and Footwear Catalog. 
GOKEY COMPANY 

Dept.i1S St. Paul, Minnesota 
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aking Steering More Sure 


ITH the exception of 
the somewhat expensive 
ropeless, mechanical 
gears, the quadrant is 
the only satisfactory steering ar- 
rangement for a power boat. 

Because the tiller costs consid- 
erably less than the quadrant, 
some boat builders install it in 
some of their lower-priced craft. 
The fact the tiller is often used is 
good reason for the prospective 
buyer of a boat to take a squint 
under the after deck to learn 
which of the two devices decorates 
the rudder post. If you are one of 
the many owners who have ac- 
quired a boat without making 
such an investigation, and you 
have been annoyed by the ten- 
dency of the rudder rope to 
tighten and slacken alternately, 
the chances are that a tiller is 
responsible for the trouble. 

In the drawing showing a rud- 
der equipped with a tiller, you 
will find the explanation of why 
the ropes fail to maintain an even 
tension. With the tiller and rud- 
der amidships, as shown by the 
solid lines, your rudder rope makes 
a definite angle between the two 
stern rudder-rope sheaves, A and 
Cc. When you starboard the helm 
to put the rudder to port, as in- 
dicated by the dotted lines, the 
rudder rope assumes a position 
that is almost straight. If you 
recall any portion of your geome- 
try, it will probably be that gem of 
Euclid’s, demonstrating that a 
straight line is the shortest dis- 
tance between two points. That 
is why your tiller line is tight 
when you are steering straight 
ahead, but loosens up as you put 
the rudder over. 

And don’t let anyone try to per- 
suade you that a tiller slide will 
put everything right. If you are 
contemplating such a step, ex- 
amine the drawing which shows 
the slide in use. The solid lines 
show the positions of a slide-equip- 
ped tiller and rudder rope, with 
the rudder amidships. The dotted 
lines indicate the positions of both 
when the rudder is put to port. 
While, with the rudder put over, 
the slack is somewhat less than 
it would be if a tiller were used, it 
has not been eliminated. More- 
over, a slide that will operate 
smoothly must be of bronze, as 
must the tiller itself. Before you 
go to this additional expense, it 
would be wiser to get yourself a 
galvanized quadrant and be as- 
sured of having a wheel that real- 
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By E. T. KEYSER 











Dotted lines indicate why ropes go slack 
when rudder is put over to either side 





Tiller slide, as seen here, reduces the 
slack in ropes but will not eliminate it 








How the quadrant works, taking up slack 
in one rope while paying out the other 








ly provides efficient steering. 

The drawing of the quadrant 
layout will convince you. Here 
the solid outline represents the 
quadrant as it appears with the 
rudder in the amidships position. 
Both rudder ropes touch the quad- 
rant first at E, where each enters 
a groove. The starboard rope is 
fastened permanently at D, and 
the port rope at F. When the rud- 
der is swung over to port, the dis- 
tances between the sheaves and 
the point at which the ropes touch 
the quadrant are always the same. 
For every inch of rope which one 
side of the quadrant yields, the 
other side takes up an exactly 
equivalent amount. Under this 
condition, there cannot possibly 
be any slack. 

When you install a quadrant, 
you must take more care than is 
necessary when fitting a tiller. 
The sheaves must be set at ex- 
actly the same height as the 
grooves in the quadrant so the 
ropes will not tend to jump out of 
them when the rudder is put over. 

Sheaves, incidentally, are the 
cause of wear on your steering 
rope. The smaller the sheave, 
the greater the damage you can 
expect. If you find that your boat 
is fitted with a miniature set, pull 
them out, and substitute a set of 
what marine-supply men call up- 
right wire-rope pulleys. Galvan- 
ized pulleys are good enough, but 
be sure they have big sheaves. A 
diameter of 4% in. is not too large. 
The large diameter reduces the 
wear caused by the 90-degree bends 
at the wheel and quadrant, and in- 
creases the ease of steering. It 
goes without saying that the pulleys 
should be fastened securely. 

Since the average open motor 
boat requires only four sheaves, 
any extra cost that may be en- 
tailed by getting the best will be 
saved in longer rope wear. The 
increased safety cannot be meas- 
ured, for a parted steering line, 
when you are in a tight place, can 
be extremely dangerous. Knowing 
this, many owners have their rud- 
der posts squared at the head and 
covered with a deck plate, so that 
an emergency tiller may be at- 
tached if the lines should part. 

Even when you have put a quad- 
rant on your rudder, you will find 
that some give and take persists 
in the rudder rope, due to alternat- 
ing dry and damp weather. It is 
a good stunt, therefore, to cut 
each lead at its most accessible 
point, and insert a pair of turn- 
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buckles. A galvanized finish is cheapest, 
and plenty good enough if you are not 
too fussy. 

Tying knots in tiller rope is not a 
particularly joyous job, and, unless you 
are an expert, the result of your labors 
will be a long way from artistic. For 
this reason, it’s better to use wire rope- 
clamps, which will make things look 
shipshape, and hold like a bulldog, two 
things your knots might not. 

For rope, sash cord is cheap, and you 
might even find clothesline satisfactory. 
The best and most economical in the 
end, however, is braided tiller cord 
which has a bronze center. Don’t be 
hesitant about renewing it when it be- 
gins to show signs of wear. You can 
always use the old one as a trip line on 
your mushroom mooring. 


Equipmentand the Law 


Y LAW, all pleasure craft plying 
B, navizatie waterways are classified 

under one of three heads, and the 
necessary equipment for each class is 
definitely prescribed. 

Under Class 1 are all craft less than 
26 ft. long. Class 2 comprises those of 
26 ft. and less than 40 ft., and in Class 3 
are craft of 40 ft. to 65 ft. Boats in 
Class 1 are required to carry a combina- 
tion red-and-green light forward, a white 
light aft, at a greater elevation than the 
forward light and visible from all sides, 
a whistle, a life preserver for each per- 
son aboard, a fire extinguisher, and two 
copies of “Pilot Rules.” In all other 
classes, boats must have separate red 
and green lights, and a white light both 
fore and aft, and, in addition to the 
whistle, a bell and foghorn. 

All of this equipment should be care- 
fully examined to make sure it is in per- 
fect condition. Check your lights to see 
that they work properly and have a plen- 
tiful supply of oil, or, if they are electric, 
that the batteries are fully charged. In 
the fire extinguishers, use only the ma- 
terial prescribed by regulations, as sub- 
stitutes are unreliable and may be dan- 
gerous. It is a good plan to test the ex- 
tinguishers occasionally or you may find, 
when you come to use them, that they 
are useless, due to corrosion or chemical 
deposits choking the nozzle. Examine 
life preservers for damage and defective 
material. In time, they deteriorate and 
become unreliable. The law requires 
that each preserver should be capable of 
sustaining a weight of 200 lb. afloat for 
24 hours. Life-preserver cushions are 
required on Class 1 boats. 

3esides, the bare equipment required 
by federal regulation, there are other 
items that will make your craft safer 
and add to your comfort as well. Rope 
or cork-filled bumpers are a worth-while 
investment in protecting the sides of the 
hull from damage. The new-type rubber 
bumpers are easy to handle and will not 
scratch the finest finish. Anchors should 
not only be of the proper weight, but 
also adapted to conditions. When select- 
ing your anchors, take into account the 
bottom on which they will mostly be 
used, and their holding power. It is good 
policy to carry two anchors, and plenty 
of anchor chain or line of ample size. A 
stern line is a necessity at times. 

Strongly braced lifting rings, fore and 
aft, are a great convenience in lifting 





The Driver lay there... 
like a sodden Scarecrow 


Cc. C. C. War Veteran and Buddy Rescue Motorist 
from Death as Car Plunges into Ditch 


Both cars were going plenty fast,”” says 
T. J. Trombley of Middletown, N. Y. 
“When they sideswiped, it sounded like a 
three inch field piece going off. One driver 
righted his careening car and went on, the 
otherswerved back and forth for fifty yards, 
and dropped eight feet off the edge of the 
highway into a half-filled drainage ditch. 

“My buddy and I ran to the spot where 
the car disappeared. It was so dark that all 
we could see was the hole of light my 
Eveready flashlight cut in the blackness. 
The driver, knocked out cold, lay there in 
the water, limp, like a sodden scarecrow. A 


EVEREADY BATTERIES 
ARE FRESH BATTERIES 


Once More the DATE-LINE is a LIFE-LINE 
N. Y.C., N.Y. 





National Carbon Co., Inc., 30 E. 42nd St., 


few minutes and we had him out. But with- 
out my flashlight to help us, he certainly 
would have drowned before we could even 
have found him. 

“I’ve been reading about dated Eveready 

batteries being fresh when you buy them... 
and I want tookay that. 
The Evereadys that 
saved this man’s life 
were still fullof pep after 
long, hard service.” 


Shomoe Trombley, 











HELLO TOM. 1 HEAR You 
HAD A REAL ADVENTURE 


DOWN ON THE TURNPIKE 





THAT'S RIGHT, 
MR JACKSON. 
AND JUST SO 
TLL BE READY 
FOR ANOTHER 
GIVE ME SOME 
MORE DATED 
EVEREADY 

| BATTERIES 








MAYBE # WILL. 
10 USED THOSE 
BATTERIES EVERY 
NIGHT SINCE | 
CAME TO CAMP 
AND STILL THEY 
HAD THE POWER 
TO SEE US THROUGH 


YOU OUGHT TO WAIT 
TO THE EVEREADY 
PEOPLE ABOUT THAT 


THAT'S JUST WHY 

IT’S SO IMPORT- 

ANT TO INSIST 
ON DATED 
EVEREADY 
BATTERIES. 
ONLY A FRESH 
BATTERY CAN 
GIVE DEPEND- 
ABLE, LONG 

LIFE 




















Woodworker's 
Turning and 
Joining 
MANUAL 


The simplest, most practical ways to 
tables, chairs, benches, high 
book-racks, cabinets, all kinds of 
furniture in your spare time. A revela 
tion of simplicity and helpfulness. Many 
illustrations. Full cloth bound $1.00 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Dept. 126 


353 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y. 
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make end 
boy ® 








Shooting Facts 


e you have all the up-to-date information on new arms, 
unitions, sights, and shooting. Full details of the sensa- 
new .22 Hornet and the various .22 Hi-Speed car- 


ithoritative analysis of the best rifles for small game, 
deer, and big game including elephants. Thorough 
hnical description of every caliber gun from the .22 

rt to the .600 Cordite. 
» complete is the data on cartridges that we do not 
lieve there is any cartridge manufactured which is not in- 
ided in this manual. Highly important information on 
s and sight setting, velocity, bullet weight, trajectory, 


e are 56 different rifle calibers included in 
, the section on shotguns fully covers the 6 
t, 20, 16, 12, 10—with their variations in 


96 pages and cover. Sent postpaid for 25c. 


Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 





BOAT BLUEPRINT ‘|\BUILD YOUR OWN 


the hull free of the water, to prevent un- 
due water absorption, and extra chocks 
for warping the hull around docks or ob- 
structions may be great helps. A good 
hand pump is always useful. Get one of 
large capacity, fitted with a hose. For 
power craft, an automatic bilge pump 
is an excellent investment.—W. J. 


We have "PLANS" for many | 


Electric Outboard Motor 
types of boats that may be built | _ . 


from old auto generator. We show you 
w. Make money building for others 
Variable Speed. Light weight and 
Silent. Operates from 8 to 12 
hours on ordinary storage 
battery. Dime brings 
complete plans and 

catalog. 


MICHIGAN | LEJAY MFG., 1593 W.Lake, Minneapolis,Minn. 


a 
by any one handy with tools. | fy 


| <7 
Send 10 cents (coin) for new catalog! 


L. S$. GROGAN BOAT COMPANY 
WAYNE 


|} 
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OUTDOOR LIFE PAYS CASH FOR ALL KINKS ACCEPTED 


ANGLE IRON Sot 
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CROSS SECTION OF BOAT AT SEAT 


Handy Drawer for Tools 


INCE my outboard fishing boat has 

air chambers under the bow and stern 
seats, it was sometimes hard to find 
space for storing tools and various odds 
and ends. To provide space for these 
things, I built a galvanized-iron drawer, 
32x 8x4in., and hung it under the rear 
center seat so that it slides on oak car- 
riers, bolted to the seat.—A. C. MacKin- 
ney, Mo. 


Improvised Anchors 


ATISFACTORY anchors can be made 
for small boats by filling old paint or 
varnish cans with concrete or sand. If 
a varnish can is used, it is filled with 
sand, and the mooring line attached to 
the handle. A paint 

—_ ean is filled with 


er concrete, and a loop 
=> a - 3 of twisted wire is 
} eI 


——' set in the concrete 


=) 


before it hardens. 
The projecting loop 

provides an eye to 

\ which the mooring 

owitH FiLLEDWiTH line can be tied.— 
SANL CONCRETE Albert Zanelli, N. J. 


Emergency Rudder 

LOOR boards are excellent emergency 

rudders on any type of small sail or 
motor boats. Boats of this type are bet- 
ter fitted with floor boards which run 
lengthwise and not with the beam of the 
craft. Nail your boards lightly so that 
these can be easily removed. We often 
use them as paddles, too, when the en- 
gine quits or the wind fails—Arthur S. 
Goodwin, Ont. 


Ingenious Oar Rest 

HEN idling or fishing, you don’t 

want to let the oars lag in the water, 
and you don’t want to get things in the 
boat wet with the oars. Wire hooks, 
fastened to each side of the boat, pro- 
vide oar rests that are out of water and 
boat.—Lawrence B. Johnson, Wash, 








Boat Kinks. 
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Stubborn Outboard 


Question: 1 am having trouble with my four- 
cylinder, 9.9-horsepower, battery-ignition out- 
board motor. The wires in the flywheel burned 
out, and I took the motor to a mechanic. When 
| he put it on the stand, it worked very well, but, 
when later I put it in the water, it refused to 
turn over. It would putter for a few seconds, 
then stop. When I put it on the stand again 
it runs just as well as ever. What is wrong?— 
K. J. N., New York. 


Answer: Many times, when repair work is 
done on outboards, no particular effort is made 
to preserve the magnetism of the magnets by 
laying a bar of metal across the poles. Failure 
to do this results in loss of magnetism and a 
consequent weakening of the magnetic field and 
spark. The motor may be started on a stand, 
but the greater resistance of the water is 
| enough to prevent starting. The solution is 
| simply to have the magnets recharged. This 
may be done by any magneto and battery shop, 
or the magnet may be returned to factory. The 
cost is small. I suggest also you check all wir- 
ing, the condenser, and set points, as outlined in 
service manual. Make sure the plugs are of the 
correct type, and that the gap is correct, and 
the wires in good condition. —W. J. 


Metal or Wood? 


Question: I wish to get a rowboat, with out- 
board, to use on a lake. As there are four per- 
sons in my family, I figure the boat should be 
about 14 ft. Should I buy a metal boat or a 
wooden one? I rather like the metal boat, but 
would appreciate your advice.—J. A. B., Pa. 








Answer: For all-round usage, where a row- 
boat will receive fairly hard service, metal 
boats are preferable. They don’t dry out and 
leak, are sturdy, and will stand any amount of 
banging around. With a coat of paint each 
year, they are immediately ready for use. The 


culation that, as your rifle is a .30/06, 
sighted point-blank at 200 yards, the 
bullet will have a fall of nine inches at 
300 yards. (You have memorized that 
little table of the fall of bullets at sport- 
ing ranges which every self-respecting 
sportsman should spend five minutes 
learning.) The wavering sight steadies, 
you hold your breath, and, when you 
squeeze the trigger, the sheep collapses. 

Idealistic? Not a bit of it! I have done 
the same thing fifty times in the last 
ten years, and there are better hunters 
than I am or ever hope to be! 

Let me cite a recent experience to il- 
lustrate what accurate estimation of 
range can accomplish. 

A friend was searching for a mine 
which had been abandoned years be- 
fore, and I had accompanied him to take 
pictures. He was carrying his favorite 
rifle, a little .32/20 Winchester, worn 
white as silver, just in case we saw an 
odd mountain grouse or two, for our 
grub was getting low. 

As we looked about with our glasses 
for the mine shaft, my companion sud- 
denly pointed. Out of nowhere, a fine 
caribou bull had appeared in the middle 
foreground, and, after feeding, lay down 
for its afternoon rest, tail to the wind. 

“How about it?” asked my companion. 
“We are all out of meat, and can use a 
good bit of that fellow. Besides, we can 
easily get the rest home before it spoils. 
I have a legal right to take him on my 
prospecting license. You can shoot him 
if you want to.” 

He handed me the little rifle, and I 
made my stalk, crawling for several 
hundred yards from bowlder to bowlder 








. Answers to Boating Fans - 


only objection to metal boats is that they weigh 
more than wooden ones. This, of course, would 
not amount to much in a 14-ft. rowboat. Com- 
pared with wood boats, those of metal are less 
expensive.—W. J. 


Boat For Salt Lake 


Question: What is the best boat to use on 
Great Salt Lake? I have noticed that other 
boats have been but a comparatively short time 
on the lake when the salt has seriously injured 
paints and hardware. I now have a 16-horse- 
power, twin, outboard motor, and I would like 
either to make, or buy already made, a boat 
with a carrying capacity of about five to six 
adults, and of a type which would give me the 
greatest amount of speed with the motor that I 
have. Possibly you can recommend the proper 
type and size of boat.—S. O. B., Ut. 


Answer: With your motor, a 12 or 14-ft. hull 
should be satisfactory for five to six adults. 
The canvas-covered model should be best for the 
conditions encountered on Great Salt Lake. If 
the best marine bottom-finishes are specified, it 
would resist the action of the salt water. As 
weight is important, the planked-wood hull is 
advisable, as there is a considerable difference 
in weight between wood and metal construction. 
If a hull is of lumber, I suggest that the plank- 
ing be of cedar, or white pine, while the frames 
can be of spruce, to reduce weight.—W. J. 


Paddle Repairs 


Question: Will you please tell me how to 
repair cracked canoe paddles? I have three 
now, and they are not at all serviceable.— 
E. J. A., Wis. 


Answer: Cracked canoe blades may be per- 
manently and easily repaired by drilling a series 
of holes % in. apart along each side of split 
part. The two sides are then laced together 
with No. 20 soft copper wire.—W. J. 


Your Rifle is a Range Finder 


(Continued from page 33) 


to keep out of sight. Finally, I saw that 
we could get no nearer, and waited for 
my companion to come up. 

“We can’t get any closer,” I observed. 

“Try him from here,” he urged. “Go 
on! I know that you haven’t much con- 
fidence in a little gun like this, but I 
killed three or four grizzlies with her, 
and the Lord knows what else. They’ve 
got power, boy. They’re wicked! Here’s 
a good chance to show you!” 

“Why,” I expostulated. “that stag is 
275 or 280 yards from here.” 

“I'd say about 260. Here, let me set the 
sight. I know just where to put her at 
that range with the high-speed load.” 
He jockeyed the folding peep. “There 
now. Hold right on him.” 

I felt kind of foolish with that little 
gun, considering the size of my quarry 
and the range, and the further fact I 
had never fired a shot out of it. Besides, 
my position was far from comfortable, 
and I had no sling to steady me. Still, I 
took aim full on the shoulder of the car- 
ibou, and touched off the trigger ever 
so carefully. 

The beast got to its feet, threw back 
its head, and collapsed without another 
kick. Together, my companion and I 
paced off the distance from where we 
made the shot, and it was exactly 268 
steps, going downhill. 

That shows what can be done even 
with a little rifle which most people think 
is fit only for woodchucks, when one 
knows his weapon, and can judge dis- 
tance. In this instance, all I had to do 
was follow instructions and hold steady, 
except that we both checked with con- 
siderable accuracy on the range. 
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New Tuna Waters 


(Contin ued from page 


when aroused, will fight to a furious fin- 
ish. I have had tuna that weighed only 
seventy-five pounds put up thrilling bat- 
tles against a rod weighing not more 
than six ounces, and a nine-thread line, 
and I have landed them with this light 
tackle. 

My method has been to throw off the 
drag at the first strike, and allow the fish 
to run unimpeded. Invariably he stopped 
running of his own accord, and did not 
sound to any great depth. In bringing 
him gently back to the boat, I have al- 
ways tried to lure him to the side oppo- 
site the sun, so that the glare would not 
give the fish too clear a view of the boat 
and its occupants. This has worked so 
successfully that, on several occasions, 
the tuna has been gaffed in a relatively 
short time. Generally, however, the first 
sight of the boat will send the fish off on 
a frenzied run, and coaxing tactics must 
again be resorted to. With such light 
tackle, no other method is practicable. 
Gentle persuasion will eventually get him 
back close to the boat, and the rest of 
the fight will be waged at no consider- 
able depth, if not actually on the surface. 

I first discovered this method by 
catching bluefish with a five-ounce fly 
rod. I had expected a long, stern battle, 
and fishing friends tried to tell me that 
the feat was impossible. But the result 
of the experiment was somewhat of a 
disappointment, for the fish, a nine- 
pounder, was dead before he realized 
that he was hooked. Like the tuna, a 
bluefish must be aroused before he will 
show his indomitable fighting spirit. 

I admit that it takes nerve to throw 
off the drag on a tuna that weighs per- 
haps 700 pounds, for an angler’s natural 
instinct is to lie back, and, with aching 
arms and grinding drag, fight for every 
foot of the line in that first thrilling rush. 
Try my suggestion, and, if your reel is 
full, the tuna won’t take it all, and you 
will live to fight other battles. The hos- 
pitals are full of tuna anglers who in- 
sisted upon using a tight drag. 

The sport of big game fishing is rela- 
tively young, and the excitement of it 
makes many men forget even common 
courtesy. An arrogant cruiser, yng 4 
through a carefully laid tuna slick, is a 
sight to make an angler want to ot 
assault and battery. The so-called sports- 
men aboard such a boat give no thought 
to the care with which that particular 
spot was selected, or to the ardent hones 
of the anglers waiting patiently for a 
strike in the slick of their own making. 
Their only thought seems to be a selfish 
desire to grab a fish, to which they are 
not entitled, under the very noses of 
those who have made it possible. 

The same lack of consideration is 
shown when an angler, fast to a tuna, 
finally succeeds in getting him into open 
wate. A gallery of boats gathers around 
to watch the fight, and to give the angler 
the benefit of unwanted advice. These 
unwelcome spectators are callously in- 
different to the very real danger of foul- 
ing the angler’s expensive line on their 
propellers, or of cutting it on their bar- 
nacle-encrusted keels.-The struggling an- 
gler has to divide his. attention between 
the fish and the crowding spectators, 
and, before the fight is over, he’d just as 
soon stick a gaff in the intruders as he 
would in the fish. At least a dozen big 
tuna still swimming the seas owe their 
liberty to the propeller of some New Jer- 
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sey craft that came too close to watch 
the fun. 

It is to be hoped that, as the new sport 
develops, the anglers on this part of the 
coast will adopt a code of behavior that 
will guarantee an angler freedom from 
such intrusion. 

In the elevation of salt-water angling 
to a sportsmanlike plane lies much of 
the hope for the future of tuna fishing 
in Jersey waters. As the sport grows, 
knowledge of its requirements will en- 
courage care and courtesy, rather than 
heedless disregard of anglers’ rights. 

In spite of the loss of many, due to in- 
adequate tackle and to the presence of 
thoughtless spectators, many large fish 
were taken off the Jersey coast last sea- 
son. The records of the Manasquan Mar- 
lin and Tuna Club alone show the cap- 
ture of many such tuna. From August 
15 to the middle of September, members 
of this club alone took thirty-four tuna 
weighing 140 pounds or more. The larg- 
est weighed 720 pounds, the second big- | 
gest 577 pounds, and ten more than 300 
pounds. 

So, in the sparkling waters off our 
New Jersey shore, we are finding sport 
as stirring and satisfying as that offered 
by tuna waters anywhere. The interest 
created by the surprising catches made 
during the past season is certain to grow 
in the future. Though we may be pre- 
judiced, we New Jersey big-fish anglers 
have hopes of making our offshore wa- 
ters a tuna center second to none. 


Know Your Ducks 


HE complete protection now given to 
T canvasback and redhead ducks makes 

caution necessary on the part of the 
sportsman. He must learn to hold his 
fire if he isn’t sure of the species of 
ducks within range. Knowledge of iden- 
tifying characteristics may save him 
fines. The North Dakota Game and Fish 
Department offers him some helpful 
hints. 

Canvasbacks and redheads belong to 
the deep-water ducks. In common with 
other ducks of the group, they paddle 
the water with their large webbed feet 
for a short distance when taking wing, 
and then skim along the surface before 
rising. They are excellent divers and 
speedy flyers, the canvasback being one 
of the fastest of ducks on the wing. 
The two ducks resemble each other in 
many ways, having gray bodies of simi- 
lar shade and brick-red heads. In the 
redhead, the red is lighter and does not 
extend to the shoulders as in the canvas- 
back. The shape of the head also is dif- 
ferent in the two species. The head of 
the redhead, rising abruptly from a con- 
cave bill, gives a rounded appearance 
In the canvasback, the head slants back 
from a straight bill. The feet of both 
are comparatively large and long, and 
the wings small and pointed. Both are 
large birds, the canvasback being the 
larger of the two. 

The duck hunter should watch particu- 
larly for the manner of rising from the 
water, the speed of flight, which is great- 
er than that of any large duck, and the 
line of flight, which is more on the level, 
with less dipping and rising than that of 
other species. When near enough to be 
clearly seen, the red color of the heads 
will provide certain identification of 
each of these species. 
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BROOKS COMPANY 


NEW 


BEAN’S i437 


HUNTING SHOE 


Light as a moccasin, with the protection of a 
heavy hunting boot. Designed for both bare 
ground and snow hunting. Tan Water Elk 
Leather top guaranteed not to harden, pure gum 

rubber vamp and 
non-slip crepe rub- 
ber sole. Patented 
split backstay pre- 
vents heel chafing. 
Price Postpaid 
8-inch, 
10-inch, 
12-inch, ‘ 
14-inch, 6.75 
Widths D, E, EE 
and FF 
Price includes both 
Men’s and Ladies’. 
Sizes 3 to 12. Snow- 
shoe loops, 15c ex- 
tra. 
Send for new Fall 
catalog. 


L. L. Bean, Inc. 


297 Main St. 
Freeport, Maine 
Mfrs. Hunting and 

Camping Specialties 





‘don’t WORRY 


Why putup with yearsof 
needless discomfort and 
worry? Try a Brooks 
Automatic Air Cushion. 
This marvelous appli- 
ance permits theopening 
to close, yet holds reduc- 
ible rupture securely, 
comfortably—day and 
night. Thousands report amazing results. Light, 
neat-fitting. No hard padsorstiff springs to chafe 
or gouge. Made for men, women and children. 
Durable, cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Never 
sold in stores. Bewr -s of imitations. Write for 
Free Book on Rupt:: no-risk trial order plan, 
and proof of results. Lorrespondence confidential. 


117C State St., Marshall, Mich. 





Grow Mushrooms in cellar, shed. Exclu- 
sive new process. Bigger, better, quicker 
crops. More money for you! 

Start now, for best results. 

We buy. Book free. 


“A AMERICAN MUSHROOM 
INDUSTRIES, LTD., Dept. 787, Toronto, Ont. 





GLOVES FROM HIDES 


Send us your hides to be tanned 
and made into beautiful ladies’ 
and men’s gloves. Also Deer- 
skin gloves sold to order. Write 
for particulars to Dept. D. 


E. L. HEACOCK COMPANY 
Glove Mfgs. since 1791 
Gloversville New York 








Bait Casting by Sheridan R. Jones. A frank 
discussion of the merits and faults of different 
types of tackle—rods, reels, lines and lures. Cov- 
ers thoroughly the “Art of Bait Casting’’—rig- 
ging the rod, thumbing the reel, making the 
cast, retrieving the lure, striking, playing and 
netting, the handling of leaping fish, casting at 
night and “beating a backlash.’’ Different and 
new systems are recommended for handling 
plugs, pork, spoons, and live bait. The most like- 
ly angling strategies are outlined for shallows, 
weed beds and deep water, for rapid and for 
sluggish streams. 86 pages and cover. 25c post- 
paid. Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, 
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tae FINEST PIPE TOBACCO 
YOU EVER SMOKED « 


A special blend of choice domestic and imported tobacco, 
with a flavor that will give you a new smoke thrill. Send 
25c for generous sample tin today. You'll say it’s the finest 
you ever put in your pipe. 


TT ioe OE MULBERRY ST- 
“):7Vetea- ae BALTIMORE MD- 
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A Cocker Has Everythin 


OR many months, the two 

blundering forefingers with 

which I do my typewriting 

have been itching to tap off 
a few hundred hand-picked superlatives 
in praise of the cocker spaniel. The only 
reason they haven't long since done so is 
that I’m a trifle self-conscious about it, 
just as you and I are when some one 
asks us to describe our best girl, or the 
boy friend, as the case may be. At such 
times, we're inclined to be a bit non- 
committal. We're afraid we'll pile on too 
much sugar, and go shy on the lemon 
juice. But, as at the present moment I 
have neither girl friend nor cocker, this 
should be an opportune time to discuss 
either one without laying myself open to 
a charge of special pleading. 

Since this is a dog department instead 
of advice to the lovelorn, I've decided to 
forget the sweet young thing in shorts, 
and say a few kind words about the most 
appealing little pooch for his inches that 
ever bounced out a bunny or retrieved a 
grouse. And if, as is often the case, he is 
also the merry little playboy who romps 
with the children and amuses the grown- 
ups with his drolleries, so much the bet- 
ter for all concerned. 

For, if the cocker has one outstanding 





A playful litter of young cockers. Their spirits 
will remain undamped either by age or hard work 
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quality, it is his ver- 
satility. He’s just as 
much at home by the 
fireside as in the field, 
and as attractive in 
your motor car as 
when salvaging amal- 
lard from the marsh. 
In other words, he’s 
about the nearest 
thing to an ‘‘all- 
rounder” that dog- 
dom can boast, the 
ideal gentleman’s 
gentleman, and lady’s 
delight. Everybody 
knows and likes him, 
but I wonder if some 
of us realize just how 
much of a favorite 
he is with the public. 

Popularity is a dif- 
ficult thing to meas- 
ure. In this case, the 
best yardstick I can 
think of is the num- 
ber of cocker regis- , 
trations in the Amer- 
ican Kennel Club Stud 
Book as compared with those of other 
breeds. When we apply this test, our 
findings should be fairly conclu- 
sive. Suppose we choose at random 
four months each from the years 
1935 and 1936 and see what we shall 
see. Very well. Here are the fig- 
ures, and figures, in these days of 
one-piece bathing suits, don’t lie. 

During April, May, June, and 
July of 1935, the registration of 
all sporting dogs, including bird 
dogs, retrievers, and hounds (a 
total of 26 breed-), numbered 6,538. 
Of these, 2,727, or slightly more 
than 40 percent, were cockers. But 
possibly these were freak months 
for some reason or other. How 
about the same period in 1936? 

Before quoting the figures, it is 
only fair to mention that, due to 
the taking over of certain racing- 
greyhound stud books by the Amer- 
ican Kennel Club, there was a tre- 
mendous increase in the listing of 
that breed. In 1935, exactly six 
greyhounds went on the books 
during the four months in question. 
In 1936, there were 1,434. Natural- 
ly, that should be a body blow to 
little Mr. Cocker’s percentage. On 
the contrary, it was only a light tap 
to the shoulder. The 1936 figures 
for all the sporting breeds showed 
9,862 dogs, of which 3,395 were the 
gay, little spaniel with the long 
> ears and soft eyes. In other words, 
the percentage of cockers was still 
more than 34. That’s taking it on 
the chin, and then coming back to 
score a knockout. 


Lucky Star of Ware, a winner 
at shows, and a fine example of 
how a good cocker oughtto look 
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Just one more lone statistic, and I'll 
toss the adding machine in the junk bar- 
rel, and call it a forenoon. Forgetting 
the sporting-dog comparison and switch- 
ing to an all-breed proposition, what’s 
the answer? For the same four months 
in 1936, beginning with April and end- 
ing with July, the cocker started a bit 
behind scratch and finished nicely ahead 
of the whole blooming pack. If we use 
registrations as a criterion, he was the 
most popular dog in the land by more 
than 600 cold noses and stubby tails. 

That’s that, but what does it mean? 
A lot of things. One is that the cocker 
must have something on the ball. Rec- 
ords like that are not made by stepping 
into the box with nothing but a glove 
and a prayer. The little cuss must be 
good, good all around and all the time. 
And what’s more to the point, as I’ve 
often said before, he must be good for 
something practical besides. He’s that, 
too. But, if you think I’m going to waste 
time telling you about it, you’re wrong. 
All you need do to learn about cockers 
is keep your eyes open. 

But the very popularity of this grand, 
little dog is in a way a menace. When 
a breed is inexpensive and easy to keep 
and a cinch to sell, it’s in danger be- 
cause those very advantages put a 
premium on careless and indiscriminat- 
ing breeding and consequent loss of type 
and quality. Of all dogs I know, this little 
spaniel can be best when he’s good and 
worst when he’s bad. That being the 
case, here are a few simple rules to fol- 
low when you buy your cocker. And you 
will buy him some day, whether you 
think so now or not. 
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First and foremost, pick a pup witn 
plenty of bone. Nothing is so pathetic as 
a delicate-looking, weazened, spindle- 
legged cocker. Second, choose a young- 
ster with a good head and muzzle. The 
cocker head is one of the most attractive 
in all dogdom. Third, try to get a pup with 
a short, trappy body set on short, sturdy 
legs. Last, but by no means least, don’t 
fall for a midget unless you want your 
dog for toy purposes only. Real working 
cockers should be larger and stronger 
than many of the tiny specimens we see 
in the shows. Some of the latter would 
have difficulty bringing in a crippled 
chip bird 

Assuming, for the sake of argument, 
that the above is good advice, the chances 
are ten to one you won't follow it. The 
reason I think so is because I’ve had a 
bit of experience trying to steer friends 
of mine to good cockers and away from 
bad ones. Here’s an instance: 

A year or so ago, an acquaintance of 
mine came to me for assistance. He 
was in the market for a cocker pup, and 
wanted to make sure he got a real one 
something he could be proud of as ‘a 
classy dog as well as fond of as a pal 
and pet. He had located a likely pros- 
pect, he said. Would I be good enough to 
look this pup over and give him my frank 
end honest opinion of his quality? Being 
a natural-born come-on, I would, and did. 

We drove some twenty miles to inspect 
one of the poorest specimens of the 
breed I’ve glimpsed in years. Never mind 
what was the matter with him. It would 
require too much space to enumerate his 
faults, but, take my word for it, they 
were legion. 

Here was a golden opportunity to give 
my friend a lesson on cocker conforma- 
tion, and, having been a school teacher 
in my salad days, I rose to the occasion 
like a stocked trout to a juicy worm. 
Using the pup as a horrible example of 
everything a pup shouldn’t be, I spoke 
at considerable length, and with a good 
deal of eloquence. 

When I was all through, my audience 


of one thanked me profusely for my 
kindness in giving him the low-down, 
fished in his pocket, took out a fat 


wallet, and bought that pup. 

That’s the trouble with those darned 
cockers! The worst of them are so ir- 
resistible it’s just too bad!—Wm. Cary 
Duncan. 


Crosses and Purebreds 


ITH great regularity, I receive letters 

from readers who wish to know if 
they can register a pup that has resulted 
from mating two purebred dogs of differ- 
ent breeds. One owner, for example, 
mated a registered Irish setter dog with 
a purebred English setter bitch. The 
pups are such likely-looking fellows that 
the owner wishes to register them. 

The answer in every case is, “No.” It 
might happen that a crossbred pup would 
develop into a first-class hunter, and 
might be as handsome as either its sire 
or dam, but these qualities would not 
entitle it to registration. The whole pur- 
pose of registration is to keep the blood 
lines pure, so as to insure the perpetua- 
tion of a breed’s characteristics. Ob- 
viously, crossbreeding defeats this pur- 
pose, and registration is invariably re- 
fused. 

As the rules of the American Kennel 
Club do not permit the registration of 
dogs whose sire and dam are of differ- 
ent breeds, there is but one course for 
such owners as the one mentioned, who 
mated a registered Irish setter with a 
purebred English setter bitch. The Field 
Dog Stud Book will register the pups as 
crossbred setters.—W. C. D. 
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SCRATCHING, DIARRHEA LAID TO 
WRONG DIET BY VETERINARIAN 











Condition 


CASE HISTORIES PRESENTED BY 


SWIFT 


AND COMPANY 


Warlel aomons 
Fareyors of fone foods 


Treated by 


*Dr.R.L.B 





illustrated by Stahl 


Exclusive diet of PARD solves 


toy collie’s chronic troubles 


This toy collie pup was, according to Dr. B 
who treated the case, ‘‘a good example of the results 
of mistaken feeding. Malnutrition made the puppy 
an easy prey to several serious diseases; and directly 
caused his rundown condition, irritated skin and 
diarrhea.” 
Pard kennels, where PARD has been fed as an 
exclusive diet to 4 generations of fine dogs. The 
Pard formula, outgrowth of years of research, con- 
sists of fresh beef meat food products combined with 
seven other fine ingredients. To keep your dogs in 
vigorous health, 
Pard. Swift & Company, Chicago. 





*Permission has been given by Dr. R. t. B 


Such troubles have never occurred in 


conditioned to the minute, feed 


PARD |. swiet’s CANINE-TESTED 
FEEDING FORMULA 


—_____. to supply his name and address on request 





When Writing Advertisers 
Mention Outdoor Life 
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Chesapeake Bay Retrievers 
Puppies and trained dogs from bench show and 
i] 


field trial winners. $65 and up, trained dogs $156 
and up. 


AT STUD 
Ch. Chesacroft Newt 
Sodak’s Gypsy Prince 
CHESACROFT KENNELS 


| &% Anthony A. Bliss 1 East 66th New York City 








Q-W COD LIVER OIL 
Strength Builder for Winter 


coughs, etc! It has 
to help raise strong pups 


| 


Resist diseases, distemper, 
Calcium Phosphateadded 
At the Q-W Agency in your town or direct 


Write for booklet describing 25 famous 


Q-W DOG REMEDIES 


Q-W LABORATORIES, inc. 


Dept. 8 Bound Brook, New Jersey 
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ONE TREATMENT 
Expsle 


| NO LONGER need you guess 


BABAR AR bn Rd cl a tA ll i 


which kind of worms afflict yourdog 

or guess which type capsule to 
use. Pulvex Worm Capsules expel 
“all three’’: Tape and Round, and 
Hook worms. Now you can be sure 
of worming your dog correctly. 
Easily given. No gassing, gagging 
or harmful effects. Guaranteed. 
At pet, drug, department stores,75c. 


f 
PULVEX Worm capsutes 
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HOOK, TAPE 
and ROUND 
WORMS 





























need the cod liver oil 


vitamins for sturdy growth—a 
healthy start—to ward off infec- 


tions, rickets, etc. Ample supplies of 
these vitamins are in 


Dr. LeGear’s 


COD LIVER OIL CONCENTRATE TABLETS 


Your dog deserves the best. Give mother dog and 
puppies vitarnins A and D in 
the form they like. Buy these 
tablets and other Dr. LeGear ¢ 
Dog Prescriptions at your drug- 
gist’s or dealer's, and ask for 
free Dog Book. Or write to 


Dr. L. D. LeGear Medicine Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


DR.LEGEAR’S 
DOG PRESCRIPTIONS 
















CONTAIN MOST EFFECTIVE 
INGREDIENTS KNOWN TO 
MODERN VETERINARY SCIENCE 





on’'t Spay and Spoil Your Female Puppy 


USE CUPID CHASER 


to Keep Dogs Away While Females Are 


in Season 
Harmle Simple Successful Wash off before 
mating Satisfaction or money refunded Helps 
breeders sell female Ask your dealer, or send $1 for 


bottle, postpaid 


PIERPONT PRODUCTS COMPANY. Dept. It! 
312 Stuart Street Boston, Massachusetts 














White Collie Pups 


The most beautiful speci- 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent. Low prices 
Send stamp 
for catalogue 


Comrade Farm Kennel 
Box O.L., Galion, Ohio 











PLUCKRITE ( Stripping ) KNIFE 






PLUCKRITE 
Comb-Brush 
The Stripping Knife is indispensable to the Pro. and very desirable 
for the amateur. A dog can be plucked, shaped and trimmed with 
the properly made “‘Pluckrite 3 styles arse, medium and fine at 
$1 each Complete et of 3 for only $2.75. ¢ mb Brush fine wire bristle 
without handle 50c: with handle 7 ‘Anti- Bark Hridle stops wanton 
barking. Price $1. A ent post on receipt of price. Satisfaction 
or money-back. Dealers wanted. 


_WARNER’S PRODUCTS co. _Norwich, Conn. 


Fishing Facts by Sheridan R. Jones. 
A bed-rock discussion of fishing methods and 
the use and care of tackle. Pole and line fish- 
ing, skittering, trolling, trot-line fishing, ice 
fishing, bait and fly casting are represented. 
The chapter on “Baits—How to Find, Keep 
and Use Them” gives you many new kinks 
about worms, helgramites, grasshoppers, soft- 
shells, frogs, minnows, clams, catfish lures, 
and carp baits. More than two dozen of the 
best-known fresh water fish, from suckers to 
salmon, are described separately—where to 
look for them, what to offer them and how 
to land them. 90 pages and cover. 25c post- 
paid. Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


Dept. L. 
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WORM CAPSULES | @, 
effectively remove : 

Large Roundworms. ¥ 
and Hookworms ' 

Dependable, safe, easy-to- f 
give worm treatment. 


Keep your dog worm free 
and thrifty. 
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RITE FOR 
neounet NO. 652 
lremoval 


nthe practic. 


of worms in Dogs of all 
breeds and ages. ADDRESS DESK N-55-M 
Animal Industry Dept., 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


Drug Stores Sell Parke - Davis Products 
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Won't Come To Call 


Question: I have a black-and-tan foxhound, 
two years old, that is trained on rabbits, and 
will run nothing else. This dog will run a rab- 
bit until it is either shot or holed. He really 
loves a gun, and would rather hunt than eat. 
Whenever I take him out, he starts hunting 
and running until he finds a rabbit. Sometimes 
he goes for three or four miles. You cannot call 
or catch him. What can I do to keep him near 
to me, and make him come when I call?—R. C., 


Pa. 


Answer: Apparently you have a first-class 
rabbit dog, and, if I were you, I would give him 
time to learn a few useful lessons. In the first 
place, you probably know as well as I do that a 
hound is a specialist and, when he is on a trail, 
you can’t interest him in anything else. It’s also 
natural for him to keep hunting and pay little 
or no attention to his handler. As your dog 
seems to be an unusually good one, he has the 
persistence that troubles you deveioped to an 
extreme degree. But I think it’s a virtue, not a 
fault. 

I can suggest but one way to teach the dog 
to come in when you call. Try to shoot rabbits 
ahead of him as frequently as possible, or even 
kick them up yourself, and shoot them. As soon 
as you shoot, call your dog, and keep at it until, 
some day, he trails up to the dead rabbit, which 
you will show him, of course. Before a great 
while, he will connect the sound of the gun with 
the starting or killing of a rabbit, and begin 
coming in of his own accord to find out what 
you have shot. After each shot, call him for a 
minute or two. As the dog grows older and 
wiser, the chances are he will come to the 
sound of the gun and your call more and more 


The Health. cf 
YOUR DOG 


By DR. A. A. HERMANN 





Dr. Hermann is glad to answer per- 
sonally all letters from readers regard- 
ing their dogs’ health. It should be re- 
membered when writing him that serious 
illnesses cannot be treated successfully 
by a person unable to examine the dog. In 
such instances, a dependable local vet- 
erinarian should be consulted immediately. 











Worms 


Question: About a month ago, I purchased 
two Irish setter pups 8 weeks old. Both seemed 
full of worms at the time, and the weaker of 
the two died the next day. The other I did not 
feed for 8 hours, and then gave it some popular 
lar worm capsules repeating the dose 7 days 
later. The first dose produced a few small 
worms, the second nothing. About two weeks 
later, after feeding raw beef, mixed with spin- 
ach, carrots, tomatoes, cod-liver oil, and yeast 
to build strength, I gave him a larger size 
dose, and about 15 large worms came out, 
repeating one week later and got one very large 
worm. 

Now here is what worries me: He doesn’t 
sleep restfully; he keeps twitching, and jerking, 
sometimes whining or barking. His coat looks 
scaly and thin around his hind parts and back. 
Otherwise he seems in perfect health, very 
playful but doesn’t like to be petted.—J. L. W., 
Mich. 


Answer: The tetrachlorethylene worm cap- 
sules you have been giving are specific for 
hookworms. Too frequent administration of this 
drug will produce cirrhosis of the liver. A 
microscopic fecal examination is advisable be- 
fore worming a dog to determine the type of 
parasites present, if any, and to permit the use 
of a specific remedy for the type of parasite 
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readily. Whatever you do, never punish him 
when he comes in, no matter how hard it has 
been to bring him.—W. C. D. 


Pointing Record? 


Question: Is there any record for number of 
points made by a dog on quail? My setter made 
15 points in about two hours in the field. I 
would like to know whether this is good, fair, 
or indifferent.—F. P. T., Cal. 


Answer: I have never seen any statistics on 
pointing records, but 15 points in two hours 
sounds very businesslike to me. I assume the 
quail you refer to were blue or valley quail, and 
I can only say I wish I could hunt in a country 
where game was plentiful enough to make a 
record like that of your setter a possibility. 
Personally, I never saw a dog make 15 points in 
two hours, and will make a mental note of the 
figures. Later I'll try to get some data on this. 
—W.C. D. 


Curing a Hen Killer 


Question: How can I cure a dog from catch- 
ing domestic fowl and eating them?— J. V. K., 
Wash. 


Answer: Try to catch your dog in the act of 
killing a chicken. Give him a good beating with 
the dead bird, and then tie it around his neck. 
Let him carry it until it gets pretty rank. If 
your dog .s bold and game, try giving him a 
good brushing with a switch or dog whip, but 
only if you catch him with the goods, and can 
punish him then and there. It is of no use beat- 
ing him later because he won't associate the 
crime with the punishment.—W. C. D 


revealed. Santonin and calomel in 1-grain doses 
are specific for the ascarid parasite. A small 
portion of food should always be given 1% 
hours before any worm medicine, to prevent its 
absorption by the liver with consequent damage 
to that organ. 

Dogs have dreams and nightmares just as 
people do, and frequently from the same causes, 
such as indigestion and pain in the stomach. 
Add sun-dried fruits and raw rolled oats, soaked 
in buttermilk to his diet. Don’t overlook the 
tonic effect of raw beef liver. The black spots 
on the gums and tongue will enlarge in size 
as more pigment is deposited. This is not 
abnormal and ultimately a fair portion of his 
mouth and tongue will probably be pigmented. 
—A. A. H 


Digging Setter 


Question: I have an English setter, one year 
old. She has a comfortable dog house, and a 
pen in front of the house 12 x § ft., in which 


she is free to run about. There is a roof over 
the top to keep out the sun. She has the most 
annoying habit of digging around in her pen; 
not that she seems to want to get out—she just 
digs. Consequently, she has herself looking like 
a pig. What can I do to stop this? I could 
cover the floor of her pen with boards, but that 
would be hard to keep clean, and if I concrete 
the bottom, the dog might get stiff from the 
hard surface.—C. R. K., 


Answer: As dogs have no sweat glands in 
the skin, and are compelled to perspire through 
the mucous membranes of the mouth, nasal pas- 
sages, surface of the tongue, pad on the nose, and 
pads on the paws, they instinctively dig into 
the moist soil so they will suffer less from the 
heat. When the weather moderates, your dog 
will dig less. 

Starchy, sweetened, fatty, cooked, and canned 
foods are fuel for the body furnace. A choice 
of very lean beef on neck bones; ground succu- 
lent vegetables, such as raw carrots, spinach, 
tomatoes, and lettuce; and livestock bran or 
middlings, soaked in buttermilk, will be cooling 
and nutritious for her, and rich in vitamins. 

For sanitary reasons, the pen could be ce- 
mented and a 4x6-ft. platform of planks pro- 
vided for her to lie on. This is especially im- 
portant after cold weather comes, to prevent 
rheumatism.—A. A. H. 
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Curing Faults in Gun Dogs 


(Continued from page 35) 


go to the opposite extreme. At the Fres- 
no, Cal., field trials earlier this year, I 
saw a little setter that would cock up 
and back her brace mate whenever the 
latter pointed, no matter how far apart 
they were. The setter spent the after- 
noon watching her brace mate, and 
never found a bird on her own account. 
I can suggest only that such a dog be 
worked alone. 

Some dogs, even in such retrieving 
strains as the springers, will refuse to 
pick up anything. Force retrieving is 
the remedy. Others will retrieve down 
birds, but, if they’re still alive, will 
clamp down with a good, hard squeeze 
to kill them. While the dog may be per- 
fect in other ways, this habit is undesir- 
able, as it may lead to chewing. If once 
you see your dog shutting down on a 
crippled bird, always caution him by 
saying “Careful,” at the moment he picks 
up a bird. This must be timed to a 
nicety, or you'll be too late. 


SELDOM havea dog become a chewer, 
provided the dog comes to me as a 

puppy for his training. Chewers usually 
develop when owners shoot over them 
before they are adequately trained, and 
exert too little discipline in the field. 
By forbidding chewing from the start, 
you will seldom have a recalcitrant dog. 

If, however, the habit develops, give 
him a course in yard retrieving, using a 
ball or pad, consisting of cloth or wound 
yarn, filled with tacks, or a feathered 
buck or real bird, through which several 
nails have been driven. He seldom will 
close down hard on these things more 
than once, for the pain will become a 
lasting memory. 

Some confirmed chewers cannot be 
broken by this method, for they seem 
endowed with the psychic power of dis- 
tinguishing between a nail-free bird and 
one carrying spikes. Hence severe treat- 
ment becomes necessary. I had a setter 
which chewed doves to mincemeat. The 
first time I caught her, I shut down on 
her throat, and, opening the mouth, 
pulled out all the feathers and flesh. On 
the second occasion I choked her again, 
and she dropped the battered bird at my 
feet. Thereafter, she brought birds in 
tenderly. 

This habit may start at the beginning 
of the shooting season, when the dogs 
are full of vigor and enthusiasm, but one 
or two good chokes will break it. Some 
dogs, while retrieving willingly, become 
hard-mouthed when it comes to releas- 
ing the bird. From these, you can take 
the bird by pressing the dog’s upper lip 
over one tooth, and forcing the lower 
jaw down with the other hand. 

Rabbit chasing another unlovely 
fault. Simple commands may bring it 
to a halt, but only rarely. If it persists, 
kill a cottontail or jack over the dog, 
grasp the rabbit by the hind legs, and 
whip him with it. Then wire the rabbit 
to his collar, and let him drag it after 
him the rest of the day. Should he re- 
peat the offense, kill a second rabbit, 
and add it to his burden. 

Breaking shot and breaking flush re- 
quire corrective action of a surprise 
nature. Take the dog into open country, 
working with captive birds if others are 


is 


breaks, slip up quietly, and snap the 
rope to his collar. Try to do this with- 
out attracting his attention. At last, 
shoot or flush the bird. Give the dog 
his head when he breaks, but when he 
reaches the end of the rope, set it hard, 
jerking him backward in a somersault 
to the command, “Whoa. Drop.” Then 
go to him, and drag him back to the 
point from which he broke. A few ex- 


periences of this sort usually will bring 
him to terms. 

The too-frequent habit of hacking, or 
giving too many commands, may 
have the dog cutting back. In this case, 
the owner destroys the initiative of the 
dog, which looks to his master for com- 
mands. As a result, the dog stops hunt- 
ing, and runs in circles. 

It is a good plan to work a “circle 
runner” with another dog. Give as few 
commands as possible. Since dogs are 
imitators to a degree, he soon will follow 
his brace mate, and in time he will re- 
cover his initiative. This is not so much 
a dog fault as an owner fault, for the 
owner is simply talking the dog into bad 
habits as he calls the animal repeatedly 
from one trail, and sends him onto an- 
other path. 

In conclusion, I should like to empha- 


soon 


size one point. In training &nd working 
your dog, handle him firmly, with oc- 


casional petting and rewards of food for 
good work, and make him do your bid- 
ding at ali times. Never let him get the 
upper hand. If you see you are losing 
your patience while working to correct 


some fault, stop, pet him until his tail 
wags, and put him away while both of 
you are in a reasonably happy state of 
mind. 


Should you commit your dog to a pro- 
fessional trainer for his initial training 
or for later correction, you will do well 
to observe the dog while he’s working 
under the trainer’s guidance, study the 
various commands, take delivery in per- 
son if possible, and thereafter use those 
commands, enforcing them to the letter. 

Then the dog and his trainer both get 
a “break.” 


Study Rabbit Cycle 


STUDY of the influence of solar light 
A upon the cyclic supply of rabbits as 

well as of crops is being conducted 
at Lebanon, Conn., under the joint aus- 
pices of the U.S. Bureau of Biological 
Survey, Connecticut State College, and 
the Connecticut Board of Fisheries and 


Game. Dr. Paul D. Dalke is in charge. 
Through cooperation of local land- 
owners, a tract has been set aside for the 


observations. Scientific instruments set 
up in the area will automatically record 
daily volumes of daylight, rainfall, tem- 
peratures, and other data. The records 
will then be analyzed to show relation- 
ships with the rabbit-breeding season, 
and with annual reports of rabbits and 
other game taken by sportsmen. Ex- 
periments have indicated that light in- 
tensity and duration have an important 
influence on the reproductive cycles of 
wild animals. 

Preparations for the study were begun 
last January, with the release of a num- 














not available. Carry with you a forty- ber of native rabbits on the Lebanon 
foot length of light rope, holding it tract. In April, many shrubs and trees, 
| coiled in your hand, ready for instant as well as grain, were planted in 12 ex- 
} action. perimental patches to test their value as 
When the dog points and before he small game foods. 
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PERFECT-CONDITIONED DOG 


Proper feeding is as important as exercise in 
building up a dog’s condition to the point 
where he willkeep going eagerly right through 
a hard day of hunting. Hunt Club has the 
proteins, vitamins, enzymes and other vigor- 
building nutrients to give your dog pep and 
staying power. Most appetizing. You won’t 
have to coax your dog to eat it. Economical. 
You can feed a setter or pointer on Hunt Club 
for 6 cents a day or less. Send $1.00 for a 10- 
lb. bag, shipped prepaid east of Mississippi 
River or send your dealer’s name and address 
and we will send you a full 10 cent box free 
postpaid. 

Maritime Milling Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Sorry = But J Have 
‘to Scratch 





Unless You Give Me This Relief 


A dog does sn't like to itch, scratch, shed his coat, grow 
t ll and mopey any more than you like to have 
hi ay annoy you but he is suffering torment and 
only you can help him. 
His skin isn’t like yours. It’s nonporous. He can’t 
Blood impurities caused by his domestic life, 
food, lack of natural exercise gather in his 
nd set up an intense irritation under his skin. 
nearly drive him wild. 
t you give him this relief—make him the happy, 
y itented dog he wants to be. 
“Rex Hunters rastelessCondition Powders in san- 
capsules—for Dogs of all breeds, any age,—pro- 
i1atural blood correctives his system needs. 
1 larly on Saturday each week they quickly end 
that causes scratching, loose coat, listless- 








ne ndition 


e poor appetite, eczema and a host of other ills. 

he ike your pet happy, healthy and contented. 
Easy to administer, safe, harmless and inexpensive. 

Rex Hunters Condition Powders—the famous prescrip- 


celebrated English Veterinary Surgeon, are for 
ale eading Drug Stores and Pet Shops. 

If unable to obtain locally send 25c for a package—a 
fu ths supply direct to makers, J Hilgers & Co., 
Dept. 15 B inghamton, N. Y. 

The action benefits every vital organ in 
log’s body. You'll never know how fine your dog 
be until you have tried them. Ask for 


Rex Hunters Condition Powders—Keep Dogs Fit. 


six-fold 
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After Fish in a Seagoing Automobile 


(Continued from page 21) 


were fighters, and there was no horsing 
them on silk lines. They made flashy 
runs, and shook viciously, with that tell- 
tale motion of the spotted weak. 

We brought in some fine fighters, took 
the hooks out carefully, and released 
them. I caught so many the same size 
that I began to suspect I was catching 
the same fish, and I started examining 
them carefully to see if they bore hook 
marks. 


soos I hooked something different. 
Just how different I can’t say, for he 
started off in the direction of the gulf, 
and never changed his course. I was 
wearing a thumb stall, and clamped 
down on the line as much as I dared, 
but that wasn’t enough. The fish gath- 
ered speed as he continued out through 
the pass, and, when he hit the end of the 
line, there was nothing to do but hold 
on while he broke it. 

Then came another strike, but this 
fish listened to reason, listened, that is, 
after a fashion. 

“Don't irritate him, boys,” I said, as 
I worked him toward the bay waters, 
passing Hurt and the captain with their 
little three and four-pounders. The big 
weak—lI could tell by hisshaking, he was 
a weak—turned, and started to make 
knots out the pass. 

“Give me sea room, mates,” I called. 
“I'm going to come about.” 

I went with him to the far edge of 
land, and, for a time, I thought he 
would take all the line. When he 
stopped, I pumped gingerly, to keep, as 
Hurt says, from antagonizing him. In 
time, he found the silk line too much for 
him, and I brought him in. He weighed 
eight and a half pounds. 

Within the next half hour, we caught 
probably 100 trout and reds. Among 
them was a trout, hooked and landed by 
the captain, who announced its weight 
as eight and a half pounds. I weighed 
the fish three times, hoping it would 
shrink at least a couple of ounces, but 
it held its own, and I was forced to 
concede the captain even honors. 

The redfish were down near the bot- 
tom of the channel. My problem in try- 
ing to catch them on plugs was to get 
down through the trout. Hurt doesn’t 
like to catch reds, insisting that, pound 
for pound, the speckled trout has no su- 
perior among pass or shore fish. He put 
on a floater bait, which enabled him to 
fish on the surface, and keep away 
from the reds. 

But I wanted a redfish, and I wanted 
a twelve-pound one. To get down 
through the trout, I cast short, and let 
the plug sink. I still caught trout on 
almost every cast, but occasionally the 
bait got through them, and on those 
casts I brought in reds. Most of them 
ranged from four to eight pounds, as 
nearly as we could estimate. 

My twelve-pounder was there, how- 
ever, and he finally took the plug. A 
twelve-pounder isn’t such a big red, com- 
pared with the thirty and forty-pound- 
ers occasionally caught in the surf, but, 
on a silk line, he is enough fish for me 
to handle. 

I must admit however, that the eight- 
and-a-half-pound spotted weakfish was 
more fish. Even though it took me a 
little more time to get the red on the 
bank, the weak made longer and hard- 
er runs, and furnished more excitement 
generally. By this time we’d had enough 
fishing for one day, so we cooked supper 
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on the beach, and turned in under the 
tarpaulin we’d brought along for the 
purpose. 

Late that night I was awakened by a 
commotion along the water’s edge, a 
continuous milling about, interrupted at 
intervals by a violent series of poppings, 
and again by heavy splashes. I had 
heard the story, brought back from San 
Antonio Pass by wide-eyed anglers, of 
fish so numerous that you could lie 
awake at night and listen to them, but 
the actual sound is something each man 
must hear for himself. The mullet were 
coming into the pass from the gulf, 
traveling in a solid mass, right up 
against the shore. Occasionally, a fish 
would strike along the outer edge of the 
line, and then the entire column of mul- 
let would scamper about wildly. 

The moon was still shining, so Hurt 
and I took some of the mullet for bait, 
and then went out to the point of land 
where the pass changed into the gulf, to 
have a try for pikes. It was a tricky 
job. The tide was rushing out, and it 
washed the sand out from under our 
feet. Just in front of us was a sudden 
drop into deep water, where there were 
big pike, snook, sharks, and no one 
knows what else in the way of fish. 

We had vicious strikes, but it was 
almost impossible to hold the leaping, 
twisting, slashing snook, once they be- 
gan to jump. These fish rival the tar- 
pon in their acrobatics, and, because of 
their fragile mouths, they are hard to 
land. Hurt, using his silk line, finally 
landed a big one, thirteen and a half 
pounds. 

It was dawn now, and breakfast time, 
so we quit fishing, and sat around under 
the shade of a tarpaulin, occasionally 
gazing out at the pass and wondering 
at the hundreds of fish waiting there 
for plugs. That was the trouble, there 
were hundreds of fish, and they were 
too eager. They would strike anything 
we threw out. Fred had proved that, and 
won a wager, by catching one on a ba- 
nana peel strung on a hook, and another 
on an orange peel. 


REAKFAST over, the captain worked 

up enough enthusiasm to go down to 
the water after a few more fish. He 
cast, and caught nothing. He examined 
his plug, found it in good order, then 
cast again, and caught nothing. 


“They've stopped striking,” he called. 

We sat up, interested. Within ten 
minutes, we all were down on the shore 
line with tackle, proving to our own 
satisfaction that the fish had actually 
stopped striking. Then we “Vegan to fish 
in earnest. Our skill was being chal- 
lenged 

Hurt and I worked up the shore line 
on the bay side. We waded a small inlet, 
and went far up the bay, to a point 
where the deep channel forked. There 
we waded out to the edge of deep water, 
and had a few fine strikes from pike. 
They tore the hooks off my plug, and 
went on. 

We worked back down the shore, test- 
ing every likely spot, and then combed 
the pass again, still without catching 
any fish. We found the captain fishing 
in the surf, fast to something that was 
giving him a lively workout. He brought 
it in, and found it was a thirty-two- 
pound jackfish, a fighter which, in the 
surf where it is forced to run, has few 
equals. In the deep gulf water, it will 
frequently sound. 


E TOOK off a few minutes for lunch, 

and were back at work early in the 
afternoon, still determined to make the 
fish strike. It was more than an hour be- 
fore we had the first success. Then the 
strikes came fast. One trout, two, three. 
A red or two took hold. Then more reds. 
Soon we were getting strikes as fast as 
we cast. 

We pulled in the fish with a good deal 
of satisfaction at first, but after the 
strikes began to follow one another in 
a regular procession, something of the 
excitement went out of it. The suspense 
was gone, and we found ourselves cast- 
ing indifferently. 

Having reéstablished our good name, 
we put down the rods, and sat, and 
watched the water. Here we were, on the 
edge of a fisherman’s paradise, and we 
could do nothing more energetic than sit 
and gaze out calmly at the sea. The sim- 
ple truth was that we were exhausted. 
In the long run, it was really the fish 
who had won this battle of San Antonio 
Pass. Despite the wild tales that had 
lured us to this spot, these hundreds of 
fish weren’t any better, or any stronger, 
or any more skillful than we were, but 
they could play one card that was hard 
to beat. They outnumbered us. 





Woodsmen rig a windlass to drag out the latest victim of the "Graveyard of the 
Moose," in Round Lake, near Metogama, Ont. Falling through spots in the ice, caused 
by springs in the lake, the animals become hopelessly mired in the mud, and drown 
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Little Brothers to the Ducks 


(Continued from page 31) 


because I chose to take my chances at 
shooting from my knees. With the sun 
burnishing the iridescent sheen of their 
breast plumage, they were a glorious 
sight. Confidently, I watched them 
over my long barrel as they loafed to- 
ward me. They were flying about sixty 
feet high when I let go at about forty 
yards. The leading bird piled up. Be- 
fore I could fire again, the remaining 
doves swerved slightly, and, with the 
speed of wind, were heading for Bill's 
hide-out. His booming automatic told 
me he was still on the job. 

“Keep your eyes open,” Bill shouted. 
“They've just begun to come.” 

The air was alive with doves, it 
seemed. There was scarcely a moment 
when one or more weren’t coming to- 
ward us, or winging away. Mostly they 
came in singles and doubles. Crafty old 
Bill. He had stumbled on this habit of 
theirs, and was profiting by his knowl- 
edge. Fortunately, I had plenty of am- 
munition. 

Occasionally, close-packed squadrons 
of thirty or more doves would come 
streaking across our hiding place. There 
seemed no limit to their numbers, and 
no particular reason for their strange 
behavior. Every shot you can imagine 
was offered a dozen times by these beau- 
tiful, streamline birds. I shot at them as 
they zoomed into the gun; I banged away 
at quartering birds; 1 pumped furiously 
as they sizzled past, high overhead; I 
poured hot lead at their fleeing tails. If 
I told you I scored twenty percent of the 
time, I’d be stretching the truth. 

Since that memorable occasion, when 
Bill showed me his most treasured hunt- 
ing secret, I’ve killed hundreds of doves. 
My shooting has improved, but I’m far 
from infallible. However, my stock of 
dove knowledge is amazingly greater 
today than on my first venture after 
these elusive, gray phantoms. I know, 
for instance, that their movements baffle 
all but experienced hunters. For pos- 
sibly a whole fortnight, they may haunt 
a certain spot, braving the most relent- 
less shooting. Suddenly they disappear. 
No one knows why, and few know where. 
These vagrancies, however, closely fol- 
low the calendar, and the observing 
hunter knows their location almost ex- 
actly at all times of the day and season. 
Success at doves, as Bill has often told 
me, depends more on knowing where 
the game is than on shooting skill. 


HEY love to visit certain restricted 

little areas. Good dove hunters know 
these places. They know, too, at what 
time of day the doves will arrive or leave. 
Such knowledge is the fruit of experi- 
ence, and differs with each locality. 
There is no royal road to knowledge of 
doves. In fact, it’s fatal to believe all 
you hear. 

I have heard strange 
doves which darted and 
figures in escaping from 
they rivaled the snipe for irregular 
flight and baffling tactics. These freak 
doves have seldom come into my hunt- 
ing territory. The principal safety de- 
vice of our doves, I’ve found, is an ab- 
rupt change of pace, and incredible ra- 
pidity. You needn’t worry about the 
change of pace. It changes only from 
fast to faster. 

With a full-choke gun, the change is 
no great problem. The dove doesn’t ordi- 


stories about 
cut fantastic 
the gun, that 


narily shift into high gear unless it’s 
really close to the hunter. The trick, 
therefore, is to shoot before it gets close 
For the rest, any experienced duck 
hunter will be right at home with these 
little fellows. The flying tactics of doves 
closely resemble those of ducks, and they 
demand almost the same type of shoot- 
ing judgment. The wildfowler will find 
his duck shooting tremendously im- 
proved after some conscientious practice 
on the long-winged dove. 


BELIEVE, however, that the dove fails 
to get a break in any study of bird 
speeds. “Birds of Louisiana,” published 
by the Louisiana Conservation Depart- 
ment, contains a table of flying speeds 
which ignores the most plentiful game 
bird in the State. According to the table, 
snipe have a maximum speed of sixty- 
five feet a second, mallard, ruffed grouse 
and quail seventy-five, wood duck eighty, 
Canada geese 110, redheads 120, teal 130, 
and canvasback 145 feet a second, or 
ninety-eight miles an hour. Yet no 
mention is made of the dove, though 
many practical hunters will rank him 
near the fastest teal that ever flew. 

I realize that, when loafing along, the 
little gray fellows have a leisurely pace. 
Yet, in full flight, they will not be badly 
beaten by any waterfowl, regardless of 
breed. Your expert shot will find him- 
self hard put to score fifty percent on the 
downwind flight of restless doves. Though 
the teal may hold a slight stop-watch 
margin over the dove, the latter is by 
far the harder to take. 

In some ways, I consider the dove our 
greatest game bird. Producing as many 
as three broods each year, the daring 
little rascal defies the inroads of hunters, 
and, when the harvest season comes, he 
congregates in tremendous numbers on 
Louisiana’s vast rice tracts. Early in the 
season, doves travel singly or in small 
groups. During this period they are ex- 
ceedingly bold, and pay little attention to 


the hunter’s menacing silhouette on 
their favored horizons. With the first 
cold weather, the doves are found in 


vast droves. They grow wild and sus- 
picious, and by January it is almost im- 
possible to take them. They seem to 
grow fewer toward spring, but the next 
fall another great, gray army invade, 
the snelias and rice fields, its behavior 
reckless as ever. 

The flesh of duck and dove are almost 
identical. However, the latter is some- 
what finer, in texture as well as flavor. 
Those fortunate enough to enjoy making 
a comparison will notice that both are 
all breast. 

Last fall, many years after Bill first 
introduced me to his favorite sport, I 
was returning with him from another 
afternoon of dove hunting. Crows cawed 
as they made for their roosts, and a small 
band of teal headed south in the last 
rays of a dying sun. The hint of colder 
weather was in the air, and withered 
leaves fluttered earthward. 

Silver had splotched Bill’s thinning 
hair, and that day he’d said he’d like to 
try a 20 gauge because “they handle 
faster.” At my feet was a worn hunting 
bag, and from its jaws protruded many 
plump bodies, feathered in gray. 

“You know one thing,” Bill said. “Dove 
hunting is very much Jike duck hunting.” 

“Yes,” I replied slowly. “The birds 
even taste alike.” 
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PREVENT DREADED 


Scientific research at TI-O-GA Experimental 
Kennels definitely points to mineral deficiency 
in diet, followed ter over-excitement, as im- 
portant cause of “running fits.”” Because 
TI-O-GA Dog Food contains not only all 
necessary nutrients but arich supply of vitally 
essential minerals, T1-O-GA-fed dogs have 
been found to be highly resistant to “ running 
fits.”” That’s why thousands of enthusiastic 
kennel owners and dog fanciers throughout 
the country feed their dogs on an cadiiee 
diet of TI-O-GA Dog Food. Whytake chances 
with incomplete rations? Feed TI-O-GA Dog 
Food regularly and you can be sure your dog 
will always be in the “pink of condition.” 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE 
Check below the kind of TI-O-GA Dog Food 


you prefer and we will send you an 8 ounce 
sample free, postage prepaid. 





eee a 
Balorations, Inc., Division of Tioga Mills, Inc. 4 
Dept. G-54,. Waverly, N.Y. 
Please send me free 8 ounce sample. 
Tioga Dog Food Meal. 
Tioga Dog Food Pellets. 
Tioga Puppy Food. 
Send free copy of ‘‘Tests & Testimonials.” 
Enclosed is $1.00 ($1.25 west of Mississippi.) 
Send 10 lb. bag of TI-O-GA Dog Food. 
(This offer good in U.S. only.) 





Name 


DOG and PUPPY FOODS 


BALORATION 











DECORATIVE METAL WORK 


nd new manual for the amateur. Tells in easy to 
language how to make useful metal articles 


A 


¢ i 
derstand 


11 ne workshop. You'll be surprised how easy 
nteresting metal work really is ully illustrated 
l rams and step-by-step instructions. Sturdy 


s, 253 pages. Send only $2.00 and your copy 


stpaid 


e sent p 


Outdoor Life—Dept. 126 
353-4th Ave. New York, N. Y. 





RID HIM OF 


WORMS 


i 











@ Use Sergeant's “Sure-Shot” Capsules for 
Round (Ascarids) and hook Worms. “Puppy 
Capsules” for small dogs. “Tapeworm 
Medicine” for Tape Worms. At your dealers, 
For FREE Advice, write fully to our 
ADVICE DEPT. 


POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 
2050 W. Broad Sueet Richmond, Virginia 


Sergeant's 
SURE-SHOT WORM MEDICINES 
WRITE FOR FREE DOG BOOK 
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Advertisements in this department are inserted at the rate of . 
25c A WORD PER INSERTION. Count each number and initial : 
as one word. Minimum advertisement accepted, ten words “ 


| 
4 FOR SALE: ONE of Kentucky's best thoroughly trained 
d “p OINTERS wy, | “‘Coonhounds. fast wide bunter, true and solid tree barker. 
3 AND P mee | sWill hunt anywhere either hills or bottoms. Rabbit and fox 









































aT ENOLIQH Yrich Gordon § broke. Sell cheap on trial money ba k guarantee. Picture 
; iLIS rish, Gordon 8 
BEAUTH UL POINTER, ENGI ISH, Irish, Gordon Set owing breeding. C. Lewis, Hazel, Kentucky 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. Robert Fry, Mt. Vernon, Illinois. | j1UNTING HOUNDS, CHOICE coonhounds $75.00. Choice 
y~ ~ “es — “ ‘livible = mbination tree-hound $ ( $140.00 Foxhounds 
GERMAN my veges A POINTERS, 4 gible. . $30.00, started hounds $10.00 to $ pups $10.00 pair. 
; te r eri sit fe nen ooase ’ Rabbit-hounds $15.00, pair $25 Trial. Macon M. Cav 
_ Se ———— thon, Alma, Ark 
N OT OF YOUNG Pointer ed by Champion High - - - 
i - i urry : Cha J. Kret 1602 Jaeger Ave., Louis- COON, OPOSSUM, FOX, rabbit and combination hunt- 
ville. Ky, 3 ‘ ing hounds shipped for trial. Write for free literature 
: -_ - showing pictures and breeding. State dog interested. Ken- 
POINTERS, ENGLISH, IRISH Setter 6 Mor tucky Coonhound Kennel, Paducah, Kentucky 9-4 
10.0 und $12.6 c.OL.D. pec n Clyde ‘ y.» | “- - 
‘ ‘ - : re : —s HUNTING DOGS FOR sale—Specialize in trained tree 
pot mr oe — — dog Honest dealings and fair prices. Get our prices 
ENGLISH SETTERS—PUPS—Eight Weeks to Six Mont! guarantee, and reliable references. O. K. Kennels, Murray, 
Wood ed f G D Q t Breeding, De hk 
elopment r i. WSs kad is, N. ¥. s _ . 
pb “ ; Bh . —__-__._ }_ $15.00 BUYS 2% YEAR OLD Female, coonhound. Very 
B ROKE N POINTERS AND Setters, $35 to $50. Shipped fast, good barker, rabbit stock, fox ‘broken, 10 days trial 
1 guarantee Write us your wants; J. H. Murray, guaranteed Money back if = ‘ple used. Henry Cathcart, 
Bright m, Tennessee Box 125, Hazel, Kentucky. 





GERMAN SHORTHAIRS AND Drahthaar Pointers. Im- | OLD FASHIONED STRAIGHT coon hounds. Also combi- 






































rted Studs *uppies. Reasonable. Shorthair Kennels, nation varmint hounds. Trial. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Pe A ogy My — _ _— 10-3 Ozark Mountain Kennel, Springfield _ Mis ourl 11-2 
poe on F ya Ons O00, BEAGLES AND RABBITHOU NDS. thoroughly broken, 
PAIR BROKEN POINTE RS at sp ad ette Tenn ¢ Ve trial. Kennels located near Seven Valleys. Guy Werner, 
_Trial Guy Moore, Rte 5, | Se et Hanover Junction, Penna 8-6 
—- SHOR THAIRED POINTERS \ real COON AND OPOSSUM HOUNDS. SI Shi NES FT NG 
ters. y. ine studs. ’ Howard Miller Lud W F all: "Ohi o. _faction guaranteed For further information, write 
ENGLISH SETTERS: SE L ECTED Puppies, Trained Dogs, K. Hammond, Mayfield, Ky. 
_ Stud Se rvices. Paul Edd, , Howard L ake Minneso ‘ota. 9-4 SALE: CHOICE RABBIT hounds, $12.50, squirrel dogs 
BEAUTIFUL POINTER AND Setter Pu , $15.00 and u D. $20.00. Liberal trial. Paul Hughes, Savannah, 
Broke dogs. R. Day, Ni Michigan 11-6 | Tenn 10-: 
ENGLISH. IRIS ; Semaiive setters. metmters. TRAINED BEAGLES, ALSO pup yayed Females. Send 
I — H Ty HL, GORDON, 1 1 M ( - I vnc Wa h. photos C.0.D. Regals Kennels, ‘oon o Falls, Wisconsin. 
troke do pups, duck dog sill i , tt, W _ 





IRISH 81 TTER MATRONS—one male Donegal blood- 
el 





n'a Kenn ella, I , HARD DRIVING BEAGLES, rabbit-hound coonhounds 

one meen 2 and young stock, some registered. Hersheys, R. L., 
GERMAN SHORT HAIR Pointer Puppies for sale. Best of Orrville, Ohio. 11-2 
bree eding. g Si ine y Se irs, Maren », AI ai ere a FINE KENTUCKY FEMALE coon hound, 2% years old 
LLEWELLIN SETTER PUPPIES, pedigreed, $15.00 each. for $12.50, on 15 days’ trial. W. W. Camp Lynn Grove 
_ Frank Michale Michalek, Victor, lowa. Ky. 9-4 





50 BEAGLES, BROKE, also starters. Trial. John Grene- 
fem _—AIREDALES 4, walt. ‘873 East Popular, York, Pa 
































THE all-round dogs are ¢ nalinens TRAINED COON, OPOSSUM. Skunk. houn Is. Trial, young 
= a ATRD ALES, a oe c e ar i Ai ea | dogs. Elmer Bath, Route 2, Springfield, M 7-6 
ft, silent trailing, tree-barkers, on raccoon and big game; | COON, SKUNK, OP OSSU M hounds. Trial. fF Puppies. 
pe iard mpanions for adu and children at | Arthur Sampey, Spring ‘ 0 11-6 
} Trained puppies shipped on trial. Send —_—_——_ 

ii for list s Club Service, Lahue, Ohio. LOOK! A REAL Coon Hour 1, 4 year old, rabbit, fox, deer 
“ - . _ — —— broke. 20 days trial. B. W. Miller, Lynn Grove, Ky 

CHOICE REGISTERED AIREDALE puppie for hunters, RUNG? anand aan anae Aaah oe . eee Mar a 

7 oh logs and companions. Shipped on approval, satis- FIFTY BROKEN BEAGLES, Rabbithounds. Trial. M 

faction, safe delivery guaranteed. Lawrence Gartner, saublitz, Seven Valleys, Pa 5-6 

Lexington, Ohio, _________‘"® | BEAGLES, RABBIT HOUNDS and pups. Edw. Leichtle 

- 10-2 








. SPANIELS _ a F Cold Springs, Ky 0-§ 
Se. A® ». | TWO ) GOOD TREE dogs, cat, coon, bear hunters. Essex 
13 


ictoryway, Seattle. 











IRISH Ww ATER SPANIELS. Genuine curly coated, rat- —_ 


tails, Registered stock, working strain All around re- ~ 
trievers, land or water. Wonderful intelligence, a keen nose rs TERRIERS 











luppies, youngsters, trained dogs. Percy K, Swan, Chico, I _____________._.__ ~~ ____] 
Caiif BOSTON TERRIER PU al IES brindle and white. pedi 
LL ——_— agama sere ead reed, best bloodlines, rices reasonable. Cugley's 
SPRINGER PUPPIES, REGISTERED Litters. Country | x¢nnels’ Strafford Pa - 
raised, best stock. Fernwood Kennels, P. O. Box 607, - 
Dayton, Ohio 7 SCOTTISH TERRIERS, QUALITY. Registered buppt ies 








COCKE rn" SPANIEL LS: HIGHE ST | quality, show, breeding 
stock and beautiful puppies. Pinicon Kennels, Independ- ORDER CHRISTMAS PUPPIES. Reg. Trish Terrier males 


Lvergreen Scotties, Columbus Junction, lowa. 6 




















ence, lowa -6 2 months old, $12.00. Ray Hanna, New We: ton, Ohio. 
SP! ee R SPANIELS BOTH « r va us ages. SMOOTH FOXTERRIERS A AND American Bull Terriers. 
( Watson, Smiths Mill, Minn 12-6 Lakeside Kennels Sturgeon Bay, Wi 
WONDERFUL SPRINGERS BY Int. Ch. Belt Cock- SCOTCH TBRRIER PUPPIES, black or brindle, real 
t n cl Marol Masqueradet Six Ks to one Scotch, pedigreed, medium size. Cugley Kennels, 
Reasonable. Lawnhaven Kenne Frankford, So Dak. Strafford, Pa. 


SURINGER SPANIELS, THE ideal d for Pheasant ——————————————— ——___ — 
and Rabbit Hunter retriever Youngsters for sale. 
Fred Sheckler, Galion, Oh —————E—Ee Ee 


ee pars IRISH SETTERS ENGLISH Setters Pointers, Springer 























BEAUTIFUL YOUNG wy - Springer fer ale; Spaniels, Cocker Spaniel teagles, Coonhounds. Trained 
rwo ovel female pups. Vernon n, Battle Lake dogs and puppies shipped on trial Send dime for lists. 
Minn. Route 3 ~ = = a Sportsmen’s Club Service, LaRue, Ohio 
OLD-TIME AMERICAN BROWN water. spa Ideal ve 
pet Hunters. retriever tend water. Dris | Seanlan | ENGLISH BULLDOGS. SPRINGER Spaniels, Wire and 
Nashville. Hlinol | Smooth Foxterriers, Collies, German Shepherds, Eski- 
- - — - ——— | mos, Samoyedes and other popul ar breeds of puppies. Send 
IKISH WATER SPANIELS: Registered, working ck for latest pricelist. Safe arrival guaranteed. Cugley’s 
ntelligent. ea trained hunters, retriever Milton | Kennels. Strafford, Pa 
Drever, Turner, Kansa - . 





COCKER SPANIEL Pl PPIES, black-red 
Real home r 


pet ley Kennels, Stra 





pedigreed. | FINEST PEDIGREED SCOTTISH and wirehaired fox 

terrier and Orange Pomeranian puppies, attractively 

— - a yriced. Doctor Hermann, Fifty-fifth and Federal, Denver, 

COCKER SPANIEL PI PPIES—Reds and blacks. State | Solerede. 8-5 

desires clearly Dr. Wooden W aterloo, New York 5-8 

COCKERS AND. sr RINGERS. Best t jlines. Pryor & NEWFOUNDLAND PUPPIES, WONDERFUL playmates 
D lal He Wing. Minn for children or home guard championship bloodline 








—_—__—__ slacks, also Landseers. Homer Peck, Arvada, Colorado, 10-3 





GRE AT DANES, REGISTERABLE puppie reasonable 
1 ana Ker inels, Steamboat Springs, Colorad 4-12 





DALMAT "IAN (COACH), WHITE, collie and wirehaired 
terrier ps. Regal Kennel ;, _Nevada, | ol 10-3 
COLLIES: THAT MUST please 

I tone Collie Kennel Marion 





I 





assortment 
12-2 








ENG }LISH BULL PUPPIES, Registered. Catalogue 10 
allenger Kennels, Jackson Center, Ohi 12-2 


CHESAPE AKES: FULL BROTHERS and sisters to winner 
Field trial Leonard Gaston, Madrid, Ia. 





\l TIFUL PEDIGREED NEWFOl "NDL AND ) puppies 
Baby's guard. Earl Thurston, Hart Indiz 


DOC TRAINING EQUIP E 


SOLID NICKEL SILVER dog collar nameplate s. Guaranteed 
name and address stamped plainly postpaid 20c each six 
$1. Fi rivets free. B. F. O’Kelley, Maysville, Ga 7T-7NJ 








FRAC RAG i ? RED CEDAR bedding—keeps dogs fleales 
$1.50; 100 Ibs, $2.50. Standard Co., 1350 
Ha g3, C vad 12-12 


MANGE CURE: ONE application, cat or dog. Guaranteed 


Kirk White, Cooperstown, New York. 
= 
i 
c 











a7 FIREARM 


DISCONTINUED NEW GUNS! Fox CE eg Ba. $99 =. 

Savage 22 Hi-Power $29.85. Re mington M2 20, ( 
$19.45. Remington 30A 30-06 $43.95. Wir hes ter M55 
tifl M94 Carbines 25-35 $26.95 W inchester M54 Super 
Grade Hornet, 257 Roberts $81.95 Winchester M54 
7.90, 220 Swift $47.90. J. WARSH AL & SONS, 
First at M adison-JJ, Seattle, Wash. 





























WANTED FOR CASH—Krags and Sprit gt i rifles, also 

cartridges, 45 automatic, 30/06 Gov 1/40 Krag, any 
issue; state price any quantity. HI DSON, L-52 Warren 
Street, New York. 


SPORTSMAN TAKE NOTICE: for accurate shooting get 

ankee straight line reloading tools, bullet moulds, swag- 
ging dies, cup forming dies. Gun repair re! leling and 
special shells, sights fitted. Let us know your wants. Yankee 
Specialty Company, 851 E. 6th St., Erie, Pa. 10-3 


IMPORTED LUGER C ARTRIDG ES: 3 aliber, 9 m/m 

$3.00 hun lred. Holsters, 4” $1. 00: 6 or 8” $1.50 each 
Magazir $2.50 each. All New Hudson, L-52 Warren 
Street New York. 

















FA "TORY SECONDS RECOIL Pads er po tpaid. Com 
plete with serews for attaching e 3 » Send 
outline of gun “w . Temes delivery and * ati fa tion guaran 











teed. Incor Mfg. , Terminal Bldg., You ung town, Ohio 10-3 
G ENT [INE U. S. ARMY live le ather new, 14”. 

I ssc each. HUDSON, L-5 irren Street, 
N Y 





BARGAIN CARTRIDGES per hundred 25 Remington 

rimless M.C., $2.50 or mushroom at $3.25 32 Remington 
rimle M.¢ $2.75 or high-speed mushroom $3.25. HUD- 
SON, L-52 Warren Street, New York 








SCOP E USERS—ADJUSTABLE Cushioned Rifle Cheek 
Re Leather Covering. Detachable $2.50. Circular. 
R ird Stam, Presque St., Rochester, N. Y 


EXTRA § SPECIAL IMPORTED heavy cowhide holster for 

utomatic 4” barrel $1.00: 8” barrels, $1.50. 
HUDSON L 2 Warren | Street, New York 

MAG AZINES (Cc LIPS) . AND firing pins for foreign Auto- 

i] and 32 caliber Write for catalog. 

N, 2 ) Pine Grove A Chicago. 














I 





Si Sales ¢ _ 





WANTED FOR CASH—Smith & Wesson 1917 Army model, 
ate condition and price. HUDSON, L-52, Warren 
New York. 

















Stre 
F rly ST RIFL 5 ae ESCOPES made. Ma n Telescope 
) Auburr 11-3 
WEAVER No. 298 RIFLESCOPE FOR Hi-Power Rifles 
$11.70. No. 355 5X $10.00 postpaid. Compls line Noske 
Scopes. 10 discount club member Scope Sights, A-1 
Gov't lings 50c, swivels 60c postpaid. 12 Ga. doubles 32” 


4 ~ 
bbl. $18.95. Gun List Free J. WARSHAL & SONS, 
First at Madison-JJ, Seattle, Wa 





CHE ag ot TOOLS, HAND made by checkering export. 

Set of three—checker border and cleaner lso directions, 
complete $2.75 postpaid. Warner's, 39B, Geer Ave., Nor- 
wich, Conn 10-3 





WANTED FOR CASH—Colt Woodsman, Official Police, 
Officers Model, Ace, K22 also 38 8 pecial target revolvers; 
ate mn and price. HI DSON, L-52 Warren Street, 


New ¥ 


nditi 





“PACIFIC” RELOADING TOOLS in trade for good used 
rifles or other shooting equipment. Address Exchange 
Department, Pacific Gun Sight Co., Hayes St., San 








Francisco, Calif. 4-9 
CLOSING OUT—i60 PAIRS slightly imperfect assorted 
pearl handles for Colt or Smith & Wesson r Ivers. State 


models wanted. HUDSON, L-52 Warren Street, New York. 
































SPANIELS: HALF COCKER and half water. Chas Cal 

1 Spencer, lowa | STRAIGHT FOX, WOLF, Coon, Beagle, Hounds, Springer 
one ae = . Spaniels, Oorang Airedales. Fred G. Klett, LaValle, 
HOUNDS pode : — 
=i at. ” u_Ad GREYHOUNDS: REGISTERED. THE kind you beat the 
OAK G ROVE F KE NNE *LS. IN 4, Tlinois offers for sale other fellow w ith Breeding tells. Stocking, 904 Henne- 
thoroughly trained coon hounds, combination-coon, skunk | Pi. Minneapolis, Minn 8-6 
and opossum hounds, fox hounds, rabbit hounds, pointers | SPORTSMEN 200 POINTERS, SETTERS, straight Coon- 
= - ptt ng St ih “| iW trial, satisfaction guaranteed. | Combination centers, Rabbit and Fox Hhounds, Cheap 

ets ot A ot ee. — — ___8-§ | List Free. Ramsey Creek Kennels, Ramsey, 111 
TREE DOGS _ FOX and Rabbit Hound Cheap: Trial. | ee ———— LT 
Star Kennels, B4. West Baden, Ind | REGISTERED DACHSHUNDS, SCOTTIES, Wire-Fox- 
BEAGLE PUPS—PUREBRED REGISTERED; Bred to | ‘tiers. Springers. Stamp. Brogden, Rush Lake, Wis. 
hunt. Hopewell Beagles, Tiffin, Ohi 10-6 --9 
ane int er “<The fe = a ey 
BEAGLE PUPS: MALES $8.50, Females $7.50. Floyd | M\.NTING HOUNDS ls. Rl Soe. Se. Se, Sale 
sovd, Millersburg, Ohic 8-5 ee RE RL ae 
FOX. DEER, Cc OONHOU ‘NDS. 3 Shipper 32 years. Stephens | OL LIES TERHU NE STRAIN. (Stamp), Sunny Grand 
Kennels, Marshall, Ar | llie Farm, Station F, Milwaukee 9-4 
COON, OPOSSUM Ty BIT Hound Trial, Young Dogs. | YANKEE TERRIERS ALSO BULL pups. Buhoe, 
Roy Tatum, Henderson, Tenness« | 501 Rockwood, Dallas, Texas. -12 


86 





TELESCOPES, MICROSCOPES, BINOCULARS. Lowest 
prices. Optical catalog free. Brownscope Company, 234 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11-2 


25/20 WINCHESTER CARTRIDGES ; black powder, $1 20 
per hundred, $8.00 per thousand. HUDSON, L-53 
Warren — New York 


w INC HE STER 20GA. PUMPS rechambered and altered for 


ells 3. 50. One day service. Clarksville Machine 
Ww orks, Cc lark’ ville, Arkansas. 10-3 


WINC HESTER SELF LOADING cartridgs 2 and .35, 
) per hundred 101 at $3.00 HUDSON, L-52 
Wa arren Street, New York. 




















PEEP SIGHT FOR Krag rifles only. Elevation, windage. 
Anyone can mount. Guaranteed. $1.00. Ernest Rice, 356 
7th St., Elyria, Ohio 


BARGAINS! 25/36 Marlin, $3.00: 25/25 Stevens black 
powder, $3.00: 25/20 Stevens Single Shot black, $1.50, 
Smokeless $2,00. HUDSON, L-52 Warren Street, New York. 








OUTDOOR LIFE 
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$2.50 
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Cash must accompany order. 10% discount on orders for 
six consecutive insertions. New cdvertisers are requested 
to furnish two references with their first advertisement 








































































































































































CARTRIDGES FOR Cc OLLECTORS 25 for 50c, 100 for | F R EE I IST, FLY and Leader Makers materials. Also big BEAUTIFUL FUR S\( ARF S made from your fox, raccoon, 
$2.50. Stamp for lists. Platt Monfort, Huntington, L. I. 1 by every fisherman. Write today. Paul H K Latest le, finest workmanship. Photo- 
11-2 Your 8065-2 Grand River, Detroit, Michigan. 11-12 gral \ 1 money back guarantee. J. Eugene Trefz, 
pa — : - i i 12- 
GOVERNMENT "AR TR TDG ES, 45/70 BLACK powder, SINKER MOL DS MAKE sinkers for use or profit. I | - _ 
ead $3.00; x, lear per hundred. HUD- trated folder free. Reading Instrument Co., Box 78, SAVE YOUR — HIES. Have them preserved in life- 
SON, L-52 Warren Street, New y Reading, Pa 7-6 t t work. Lowest prices. Send for free 
FLY TYING MATERIALS—Complete line of quality —s Omaha Tanning Co., Omaha, Meheoema. 13-5 
FACTORY rmablue. - Non-pain a - Se materials, moderately priced. Free catalog. H. Noll, TAXIDERMISTS” SUPPLIES, GI ASS eyes, etc, Send 
‘ a - I > inteed, gunst 12-6 neo W Clapier 8 Phila., Pa , S f ate list number 9. Beverly Studios, Three 
avorite ermablue mpany, Aven , 5 pm. Benen - ‘ 2 { I 
acniiiainiianle ams ED FREER 68 PAGE ILLUSTRATED Rod Buildi I t - 
REMINGTON REPE ATE R DISCON TINUED MODEL 25, Fishing Tackle Catalog. Tack-L-Tyers, 1414-CP De MOUNTING PHEA ASANTS $3.00, DEERHEADS $8.00, 
either « r 24 J 32/20 caliber, Evanston, Illinoi , Qu $ List free. Marchino Taxidermy, 15140 e 
$19.95. HI DSON ‘L-52 Warren Street, New York 2 ; Tu 1, Harvey, Ill 12-2 
cate tctellactatenes noted BUCKTAILS FLYTYING MATERIALS Hof ns — 
FREE BARGAIN CATALOG Tele ‘ Microscopes, 193 Ga ‘ N Brookl Y FREE OFFICIAL CATALOGUE, Big values. Eyes, Head 
Binoculars. T 1515-1 Evanston, Illinois. | FLY 1 TYING MATER IAL qo ag Oy I ; / hin Memp from manufacturer. Taxi- 
pees —nawiee ° . et — "LY YING LA I ~ 3 ies, Leaders, G \I rel emphis, Tenn. 
SALE! .35 W.C.I r VW ester No. 95, soft- | Sierra Tackle Co., San Gat riel Calif 5-6 MOUN EEI iT RN a engin 
poin $4.00 per | HUDSON, L-52 Warren | =", : cane , — — MO TED STEER HO Ss sale. Seven feet spread, 
Street, Ne sug ES? “aval FLY Tying Materials, The Fly Lee B Mineola, Texas. 
oaeemanens | at ‘ ‘ | Jofmann 
OWERFUL COMBINATION | &1 SSCOPES, | 7 z : UNCLAIMED SPECIMENS EYES, supplies, Hofmann 
e $4.95 complete. Fit mega Bans beoygge oo Goan Stud Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 11-6 
ele ndjustment * Wonderful game getter. SPENCER | - = —— | RAW DEER SKINS wanted: Cash paid for any jantity. 
LABORATORIES, Akron, Ohio 11-12 | 15 ARROWHE ADS, SP EARHE ADS. SCALPINGKNII E, fico, Hf Laser. faxidacas. tone ae want, 
e -1 So — | mp $ 120.00 yargains, - a. 
45 GOV y Al TOMATIC cartrids 1935 issue, per st 1 Lllinoi DEERSKINS TANNED FINE gloves made. c.. ies Wood, 
dred $2.75. HUDSON, L-52 WV Street, New | - a racer ] n, N. ¥ 








100 G 00D AR ROWHE ADS $3.0 

















a ——__—— - 0. TOMAHAWK Head yee CT 

WE SPECIALIZE IN Sedgley Springfield Rifles Mlusteated Catalog Se. H. Dani reba TAXIDERMY SUPPLIES, PAPER Forms. Glass Eyes. 
andard Pist H&R Pist Free Literature. . pa hag Sone te an ae \ ( sirch, Coldwater, N. Y 

ontinued New Guns! Winchester M21 32” bbl. $ ; tique — - — = 

ington M29, 17A 20 Ga Pp rib bbl. _! _ocmmemenee aes — - - . taxi nee See 0 os ad page ‘bd. 










. WARSHAL & SONS. First at Mad JJ, Seattle, +“ h. 


fey -Us 
- a — : — ___ = 
VS Ww D DUCK ATTRACTIONS SLEEPING BAG Ss! Direct to Sportsmen at FACTORY 
a ‘ES. THE GREATEST SLEEPING BAG VALUE FE 


PRICES 


ARCHERY EQUIPMENT - 





; >rOOL S, BOWS, Arrows, Supplies. H. Wayte, 

























KILL GEESE! GET them without fal Use the Goose- IN AMERICA Best quality gray duck down fi R v1 , Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Honker. It talk oose language imple movement of warm, waterproof, wind-proof Improved Sleeping Bag error =e re TR 
the hand gives the fu 1 fluctuat ng c tL Hand made. Hand Special Fé ature , air Bee ss pockets, side wall wind RAW M \ TERIALS: FINISHED Tackle. Instructions, ad- 
Tuned. No Blowir No Mistake Al ute Satisfaction head flaps on shelter-half, con pact easy to handle Made PM Lec rmation. Hobson's, Salem, Oregon. 12-2 
Guaranteed. $2.00 Postpaid Ar here ;oose Honker with 100” Talon Zi pper can be _opene¢ aq for Robe Made 
Company, Memphis, Ter n. large and room r BIG MEN Re ar $35.00 1 Bim: ccs AS gy 

Poe ’ Special $18.95 Same Bag wit h Pure ‘Oregon Virgin Wool PHOTO SUPPLIES — 

ATTRACT DUC KS MUSKRATS Pi ant Now. Giant Wild alte teenin 5.00 Valt $9.95. Sleep in NA - 

Rice, Celery, Sage, Nais, Muskgrass Seeds etc. Describe TURE’S OWN "COVERING. ‘Write ~ ircular. Shiy j ( AMERAS S AND Sl PPLIES. S. Free illustrated catalog lis t- 





place. Plant ing advice and Bargain prices Free. Oshkosh C.O.D Alaska Sleeping Bag Co., 1410 S. W. Harrison St 1g i photographic—still and movie cameras 














































































































































































































Aquatic Farm, Dept. 2, Oshkosh, Wis 9-4 Portland, Oregon. f len at tremendous savings. Hundreds of bargains, 
—— - — peewee — new and i, Ail guaranteed. We take your old camera or 
MINNESOTA WILD RICE SEED Write for special | \.AKE BIG MONEY on each 20 1 MEAD KI-YAK equipment in trade Write now for your Free copy of our 
prices. Prompt delivery, MacGregor-Dennerly, Aitken, you ea assemble at home from complete cut-to-fit I r est aving Bargain Book—just out! Limited edi- 
Minnesota. ; - : 12-6 rir w cost. Qualit Seawortl Fast Snap tior H Central Camera Co., (Photographic Head- 
WILD GEESE: SEVERAL breeds a lucks. Redheads, | ‘hing afloat. © anes thee chong eg : B99), 230 So. Wabash, Dept. G-12, Chicago. 
: . ¢ j - o ri if rT t I i > 
a: Man ios ns, etc., Ferrets. Duck book 25c. Breman | paddle er. Mead Gliders, Dept. 12-OC, 15 South Market BURKE & \MES, INC., national headquarters for bar- 
0., anville, ae ‘ ? : = : i SUT in still and movie camera equipment 
{ r ) . 
- —- “ . — — > eee _— —_ — ——— I era na wance on your equipment for latest 
URKEY CALLS, GI ANTEED. Price $1.00. P. L ted 
T a Yale. Vireir — TEEI I € l P. a | MAKE 16’ R :OWB OA T. 3lueprints, 30c, Weesho-t I le ! imported cameras. Write for free 
ae » som, Yeo | B 51-M. De Michigatr . co] ss tma gain Bulletin No. X36. 223 W. 
—- — - Mad S Chicago 
3 g 
\F BUILD YOI R OWN Boal {Our Semi assembled knock - 
2@. BIRDS AND ANIMALS | — down mater ; Cruisers, Runabout MAKE MONEY IN PHOTOGRAPHY. Learn quickly at 
Ea Launches, Dories, Sail *Outt mt oard Speedsters, Runabouts hon Spa r full time. Easy plan. Previous ex- 
BIG G AME Hv NTERS: Shoot Elk or Deer on a privately and R Send r catalog Brooks Boat Co In BY ( ) Common school education sufficient. 
ownes 1 park. Exel : Camp near Swain. Basil Spring, F-38, Saginaw, Michigan. ee, resting book and requirements free. American 
Swain, Allegany ¢ New York MAKE 12’ ROW BOAT, BLUEPRINTS 30c. Weesho-t ol of Pho tography, 3601 Michigan Avenue, Dept. io. 
———_—______—_<_ —— B51-M, Detroit, Michigan g-5 | Chicage 2- 
OUR MINK H.: AVE v won 52 ribbons in two years, including ee — oe = . ren - 
Grand Show Champio von 5 Finest small Bary in Amnarien. HOLDFAST FOLDING AN(‘ HOR, Campact, depend ‘ BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS CARDS with envelopes, from 
Prices reasonable. Pure Bred Mink Farm, Branchport, Send $3.85 for Sixmall. Holds any boat up t 8 f ut gative 60c dozen, trial 4 for 25c. Rolls developed 
N. Y. 8-5 Larger hve catalogue free Mianus Sales, ¢ me l two set lated print plus enlargement coupon 25c. Re- 
—_ Wha foston. Ma j r 19 reprints 2%c. Jones Studios, —— 
> Ol Ty oT wr ears selecti iad " laine Ae . — _—__—___—____—— x. o0 Where the West Begins. 
7“ pon yt e. a : RE ink. 3 est. Is ee MAKE CANVAS CANOE. Blueprints, 30c. Weesho-I | = “ a 11 
a poe Davi . re sw 4, i "en ne B51-M, Detroit, Michigan. . os ELLOW SPORTSMEN: WE develop and print any size 
<3 5. a 4 ‘ me Soe Sees vane 8 Ont. | kodak f and make you one 5x7 enlargement of the best 
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Tneres Always Elk in the Valle 


(Continued from page 15) 


Then they'll start to feed again, and we 
can catch up. Let’s have a smoke whils 
we wait.” 

So we had a smoke, and waited for the 
elk to select their next feeding ground. 
Just as we were preparing to hit the trail 
of the elk once more, there was a series 
of rifle shots from our right, slightly 
down the mountain side. Jim leaped to 
his feet. 

“That's Pete 
bet they shot 
jumped!” 

While we were still looking in the di- 
rection from which the shots had come, 
we suddenly saw the animals streaking 
it for the very haven they had just left 
the little clearing where we were still 
waiting. 

“So help me, they’re coming back!” 
murmured Jim. “Come on! Let’s take 
cover in that little Swale over there, 
and wait.” 

He started to run toward a snow-filled 
depression only fifty yards or so away. 
Crouching in the deep snow, we awaited 
the charging elk. Fortunately, the wind 
was coming up the mountain, and there 
was little chance that the beasts would 
smell us until it was too late. Jim peered 
over the edge of the swale, and scanned 
the herd intently as it approached. Fi- 
nally he relaxed, with a disappointed 
grunt 

“Nothing there for me,” he concluded. 
“There's not a good head among them. 
But you can get your bull now without 
any trouble.” 

I slipped the safety catch off my rifle, 
adjusted the sling, shoved the _ butt 
against my shoulder, and waited. Jim 
sat silently behind me while those elk 
drove unconcernedly past our hiding 
place only eighty yards away. The big 
bull in the lead was traveling easily, now 
that he had gained the protection of the 
timber, and the cows and one or two 
young bulls were following him with 
perfect confidence. It wasn’t until they 
had reached the very spot where we had 
smoked our pipes that they again took 
fright, and rushed off into the deeper 
forest on their flank. 


and Con!” he cried. “T'll 
at the very elk we just 


ELL,” asked Jim 
didn’t you shoot?” 

“I'd rather shoot one of your steers,” 
I growled. “Don’t you have any wild elk 
around here?” 

“Don’t worry about those elk. They're 
wild enough, but they’ve been scared too 
much this morning to be especially 
wary.” 

“Maybe,” I remarked acidly, “if I took 
a shot at them, they'd follow us back to 
camp.” 

“After all,” went on Jim with pre- 
tended seriousness, “there are only 
seven days in the year when they may 
be hunted, and then the season’s open 
in only a few counties. The rest of the 
time they're protected, and come to re- 
gard man as a friend. Around here we 
even feed them in winter when they get 
snow-bound. What would you do if your 
friends started to shoot at you without 
warning or apparent reason?” 

Though he would never admit it while 
trying to needle me, Jim knew as well 
as I that any wild animal senses instant- 
ly when and where danger exists. No 
matter how trusting it may be during 
closed season or in a refuge where it is 
permanently protected, the first hour of 
an open season brings out every bit of 
caution and protective instinct the spe- 
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cies ever possessed. Furthermore, I was 
positive that Jim would not have shot 
had he been in my shoes. I like to think 
that our regard for each other increased 
because I held my fire. 

We abandoned that particular herd 
and started back to the cabin, taking a 
long, circuitous route that would carry 
us over a lot of new country before we 
reached home, hoping that we would en- 
counter other bands of elk that had been 
startled into flight by the shots of Pete 
and Con. The cow hands had been hunt- 
ing somewhat lower on the range than 
we, and, as elk have a tendency both to 
browse and to flee uphill, we felt our 
chances of intercepting a fresh trail 
were excellent. And they were. 


E HAD not been under way for more 

than a half hour when we cut the 
fresh trail of a fleeing band. The herd, 
which apparently was a small one, had 
evidently been headed in the general di- 
rection of the valley Jim and I had scru- 
tinized the previous day. 

“Doggone it,” complained Jim. “Why 
did we ever pass up that little valley? 
There ought to be elk there all the time. 
Let’s go see. It’s only a mile or so. What 
do you say?” 

“Let’s go.” 

“It may make us a little late getting 
back to camp, but it ought to be worth- 
while. There’s always elk down there. 
At least there always has been.” He 
seemed to be seeking an excuse for such 
a troublesome jaunt. 

“We can follow the tracks of this 
bunch,” I said, “so we ought to be sure 
to get a shot at something.” 

“Absolutely,” agreed Jim. I began to 
wonder if Jim would shoot at an elk if 
it happened not to be in his pet valley. 

The trail of the elk herd we were fol- 
lowing led to the valley, as we had ex- 
pected it to, but it continued along the 
side of the depression, well within the 
edge of the timber. When the valley was 
spread out before us, Jim stopped, and 
began scanning it through his glasses. 
Presently he handed the binoculars to 
me, frowning in perplexity. 

“Take a look over there,” he directed, 
pointing to the distant edge of timber. 
“Sight over this stump, line up that big 
bowlder down yonder, and see if you can 
catch anything moving over there in 
those aspens.” 


For Educated Game 


IMALS 
cote THIS TRAIL 
BY ORDER of Post COMMANDE 





This curious sign, on a jungle trail in 
Spanish-speaking Panama, not only asks 
animals to read but to read in English 


As soon as I had focused for my own 
eyes, I saw what Jim suspected he had 
seen. A huge bull was intermittently 
browsing and listening alertly at the 
very edge of the forest. He had a spread 
of antlers that would have honored any 
living-room wall, and I grinned with 
satisfaction as I handed Jim the glasses. 

“That’s the head you’ve been waiting 
for.” 

“IT thought I saw him,” 
“but I wanted to be sure.” 

We started circling the valley at least 
a quarter mile inside the edge of the 
timber. When we approached the spot 
where we had seen the big bull feeding, 
Jim got his rifle ready, and began slip- 
ping cautiously through the concealing 
trees. It was not more than ten min- 
utes before we could see the elk through 
the snow-laden branches. He was still 
unaware of our presence, but the way he 
was feeding toward the valley, he pre- 
sented only a rump shot. Jim swore 
softly. 

“Get in position for your shot,” I told 
him confidently. “I'll bring him around.” 

“You're cuckoo,” he replied, “but go 
ahead.” 

As soon as he was ready, 


exulted Jim, 


I whistled 


softly. The big bull raised his head, and, 
after staring out over the valley, stuck 
out his nose to sample the wind. When 


I whistled again, he turned broadside to 
us, as I hoped he would—and the crack 
of Jim’s rifle sounded in my ear. 


HE big beast gave a single, lurching 

jump, and crashed into the snow, mo- 
tionless. Jim had slammed another car- 
tridge into the chamber of his rifle, but 
it was not needed. The elk had been 
shot through the heart. 

“Sorry I had to take the first shot,” 
began Jim, apologetically, “but that was 
the head I’ve been hoping for, and 

“Quiet,” snapped. “Look!” 

Alarmed by Jim’s shot, a herd of elk 
had broken from the concealing timber, 
and was rushing across a small opening 
not 500 yards away! 

I flopped on top of a bowlder, set my 
sights at 700 yards, took a little windage, 
and waited. I had spotted another small 
treeless area not far ahead of the run- 
ning herd. 

As I waited, with my sights trained on 
that barren stretch, the elk appeared. 
Holding carefully under the charging 
bull’s neck, I squeezed off my first and 
only shot at Colorado elk. The big beast 
slumped to its front knees, struggled 
desperately to rise, staggered on a few 
more paces, and slowly sank to the 
snow. 

Loading and locking my rifle, I walked 
to my kill. The bull was dead when I got 
there. He had been hit low in the chest, 
and the terrific impact of the soft-nosed 
.30/30 had been almost instantly fatal. 

Tired but satisfied, we beat our con- 
tented way back through the snow to the 
cabin, and arranged for the cow waddies 
to pack the animals in before dark. 
They had got an elk for themselves, a 
tender yearling, parts of which were al- 
ready hanging on the outside walls of 
the cabin in the freezing cold. 

“Well,” I speculated idly, when we 
were sitting in the cabin’s cozy warmth, 
“that was a lucky break, finding all those 
elk in that little valley.” 

“Luck nothing,” said Jim. “It’s just as 
I told you. There’s always elk in that 
valley.” ’ 

I wonder. 
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Hunter.... 


By GUS MAGER 
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What's on Your Mind2 


ANY SPORTSMAN’S SUBJECT YOU'RE INTERESTED IN? 
WE PRINT AS MANY OF YOUR LETTERS AS WE CAN 


Likes Shorter Rods ° 


EDITOR Y FAVORITE an- 
Outdoor Life: 
3ergman, in his an- 
ewer to A. L. T., of Kansas, says: “A 7%- 
ft., 344-0z. fly rod is not heavy enough 
for satisfactory work with a spinner of 
any size.” I have found that the weight 
of a rod is almost always secondary to 
the taper. I have had rods up to 10 ft. 
in length, but always found that they 
tired my wrist, and that it was impos- 
sible to balance them with the average 
run of single-action reels, or even with 
automatic reels. Although the bass bugs 
I use soak up a lot of water, I have no 
trouble casting a bug 40 ft. Give me my 
7\4-ft., 3-oz. rod, and I'll cast as far as 
the next fellow, and, when he is all tired 
out, I will just be getting warmed up. 


J. Chas. Allen, North Bergen, N. J. 
Wishes To Believe It 
EDITOR | WOULD like to 
Outdoor Life: agree with Clifford 


K. Lower on seeing .22 
caliber bullets in flight, but there are a 
couple of questions that should be 
cleared up. He says he was shooting 
from a prone position at a target 50 yd. 
distant and 6 in. from the ground. After 
sighting at the target, he raised his 
eyes and fired, and saw the bullet at a 
distance of about 25 yd., 3 ft. off the 
ground, and about 1 ft. to the right of 
the target. 

According to my understanding of the 
trajectory of a .22 bullet, he must have 
been shooting from a platform about 5 
ft. from the ground, and the wind must 
have been blowing a gale to take the 
bullet 1 ft. off the line of fire at 25 yd. It 
just doesn’t sound right. In the mean- 
time, I am going to sneak out in the 
sage brush, and try it.—W. R. Rowland, 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 


Cougars? Grrr! 


VERY so often some 

well-meaning but 
none the less misguid- 
ed person rears up on his hind legs, and 
speaks out of turn. Wilfred Aznoe, for 
example, defends the cowardly assassin 
the cougar, puma, panther, painter, 
mountain lion, or whatever other local 
name is used to designate this slinking, 
deer-slaying, sheep-killing, calf-butcher- 
ing, colt-destroying murderer. 

Two years ago, with a couple of friends, 
I went deer hunting on the Little North 
Fork of the Santiam River. We camped 
about two hours’ drive from Silverton. 
That night an old female cougar was 
shot about 300 ft. from camp. Two kit- 
tens, about two thirds grown, escaped. 
The next day we found three kills that 
had all been made within the preceding 
24 hours, a three-point buck, and two 
does. A little had been eaten from each 
carcass, and around each were the 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 
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gling editor, Ray, 


tracks of the old cat and her kittens. A 
cougar doesn’t kill for food. He kills be- 
cause he is a born assasin. 

Out here we do not deny that lions 
have to eat. We deny that they have to 
live, or that they are entitled to one whit 
more mercy than they, themselves, dis- 
play. We may not be sportsmen, but 
neither are we maudlin sentimentalists. 
Lynn M. Bragg, Silverton, Oreg. 


What's 90 Horsepower? 


THE CLASS 
IN TRIG — 
ER RIFLE 
SHOOTING 
WILL PAY 6 
ATTENTION 








EDITOR IKE a lot of other 
Outdoor Life: folk, I like to take a 

whack at some one in 
good fun when he has left himself wide 
open, as has H. D. Munson, of Baltimore, 
in comparing a .30/06 and a 90 horsepow- 
er automobile. Mr. Munson’s mistake 
was in comparing two entirely different 
things, foot-pounds and _ horsepower, 
blithely converting one to the other by 
multiplying the 90 horsepower by the 
33,000 foot-pounds a minute, but forget- 
ting the time element. 

Let us take another ’06 cartridge, the 
150-grain load with 3,000 foot-pounds 
muzzle ener¢g'v 2° 3,000 foot-seconds. (I’m 
taking the ballistics table’s word for that 
much.) This energy was imparted to the 
bullet during a travel of 2 ft. down the 
barrel. For simplicity, we'll assume uni- 
form acceleration. The average speed 
down the barrel was 3,000 divided by 2, 
or 1,500 ft. a second. So, dividing by the 
length of the barrel—2 ft.—we find the 
bullet was in the barrel 1/750 second, 
and has been invested with 3,000 foot- 
pounds in that time. Therefore, in one 
second at the same rate, we would get 
750 times 3,000 or 2,250,000 foot-pounds 
a second. Dividing by 550, the number 
of foot-pounds a second in a horsepower, 
we find that the cartridge develops 4,091 
horsepower for a very brief time. Kind 
of makes the 90 horsepower automobile 
engine look sick, doesn’t it?—W. Everett 
Swift, Worcester, Mass. 


Real Coyote Hunts 


EDITOR AVE read Fred 
Outdoor Life: Streever's article on 
the phantom killer, 

and liked it very much, but, if he wishes 
to have some real run with those coyotes, 
he should hunt them as we do here. We 
have dogs that are a cross between a 
greyhound and a Russian wolfhound. 
A hunt outfit consists of an old car 
with a rack box on the back, to hold the 
dogs, and a fence-fixing outfit. Early 
some morning you get a call from a 
farmer who has either seen a coyote'or 
had one raid his stock. You load your 
dogs and start for the mile-square area 
in which the coyote was last seen. Some- 
times you drive around it slowly, watch- 
ing for tracks, but usually you just pick 
out some place with sufficient cover for 
your game, drive your car up to it and 
let your dogs out, then send a man 
ahead to flush. The dogs always stay 


with the car, for,they run by sight only. 
When you flush the game, your dogs 
take off. 

Then you pile in the car and follow 
efter them. You go right through fences, 
over plowed fields, and ditches. Most of 
the time, if you don’t have to cross a 
creek, you are within 100 or 150 yd. of 
the finish. 

The best one I ever saw was a close-up. 
We were within 20 yd. of the hounds 
when they caught up with the coyote. 
The head hound was up at his side, try- 
ing to turn him back into the pack of 
four others when, all at once, the coyote 
turned into the hound, and got in a 
slash at his throat. This threw them 
both down and the other four piled on 
top. When the dust cleared away, the 
coyote was dead; the lead hound died in 
about 10 minutes from that throat slash, 
and the others were cut up so badly that 
it took three weeks to get them back in 
running shape again. 

Two dogs will kill more cleanly, and 
give you more sport watching the fight, 
but they get cut up more than a pack 
does. Also, a pack will catch the coyote 
faster, and you get more close-ups of 
the fight—J. Houtz, Kensington, Kan. 


Kerosene for Frostbite? 


EDITOR HOUGH I have lived 
Outdoor Life: several years in 

Alaska, the only time 
I ever saw kerosene used for frostbite as 
recommended by M.H.D. was when a 
young fellow stuck his hand in a 5-gal. 
can of it, and lost all his finger nails. 
His hands later were swollen and raw. 

I have helped many cases of frostbite 
with soft snow and cold water. When 
circulation starts you can use warm 
water, and poultices of many varieties. 
I know one case where a bucket of cold 
water saved a man’s foot that had turned 
black and in which the circulation 
stopped. In another case, a man’s hands 
were white and stiff. Rubbing with snow 
and shaking them, afterwards warming 
them at a fire quickly made on the trail, 
saved them. 

Some one said do not hurry, but both 
of these jobs were done as quickly as 
you could think.—H. Bridge, New York, 
as Ee 


Bans We Haven't Tried 


AND THE 
ROLLING 
PIN! 








EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


FEW days ago, I 

read in a newspa- 
per one of the most ri- 
diculous anti-firearms arguments I've 
ever had the misfortune to run across. 
In a fit of anger, a wife had taken a re- 
volver from a bureau drawer, and killed 
her husband. “Who will deny,” this 
newspaper said in an editorial, “that, if 
we had effective firearms legislation, this 
man would be living today?” While this 
newspaper is in the banning mood, I'd 
like to make a few suggestions. Why not 
ban a few other things—silk stockings, 
clothes line, sash weights, gasoline, 
blankets, illuminating gas, axes, water, 
matches, baseball bats, and cleavers. 
Murder has been done with each and 
every one of them. But I don’t suppose 
this newspaper, even if it should see this 
letter, would see my point. Anti-firearms 
cranks are notoriously blind.—Orville 
Hedges, Baltimore, Md. 
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AUTOMOBILES 
) FROZE UP 
jr LAST WINTER 
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THOUSANOS OF THESE CARS FROzE uP AFTER THEIR OWNERS 


gol HAD PUT IN ALCOHOL ANTI-FREEZE. THIS was POSSIBLE 
. I< 4 BECAUSE ALCOHOL, OR ANTI-FREEZE BASEO ON ALCOHOL, 
“\ (fry BOILED AWAY WHEN THE WEATHER TURNEO WARM 
- cS BETWEEN COLD SNAPS 
























THERE ARE EVEREADY 
APPROXIMATELY PRESTONE 


SO BRANOS PUT IN YOUR CAR ONCE 


PR 
OF ANTI-FREEZE ON THE BOTH FREEZE-UP AND 


MARKET _ AN RUST wif 
ALCOHOL BASE , \ a 
BUT CALLED LWOW’ 
SOMETHING ELSE / ees ~ 
















ANTI-FREEZES OF THIS CLASS MUST 
BE CHECKED FREQUENTLY FOR 
BOIL-AWAY, AND MORE ADDED 
FROM TIME TO TIME, TO AVOID 
DANGER OF COSTLY FREEZE-UP 





























+ 4 Th | 
THOUSANDS, DISAPPOINTED BY OTHER 
ANTI-FREEZES BOUGHT EVEREADY PRESTONE AP TERVJANUARY FIRST LAST 
SEASON. THEY WILL SAVE MONEY THIS SEASON BY BUYING EVEREADY 


PRESTONE BEFORE COLD WeaTHER comes AND SO WILL YOU/ 
GUARANTEED- CONTAINS NO ALCOHOL-AND ONLY $2.70 A GALLON. | Tie words “Eveready Prestne” are the 


ti 
de-mark of National Carbon Ca. Inc, 
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..and then the 
peaceful feeling 
that comes from 
good digestion 

and smoking 

Camels! 


DOUBLE PAUSE — First —for 


the crisp refreshment of a 
Waldorf Salad — then — for 
the sheer pleasure of Camel's 
costlier tobaccos. This double 
pause clears the palate — 
and sets the stage for dessert. 
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“THE BEST MEAL would be a 
disappointment if I couldn't 
enjoy Camels,” says William 
H. Ferguson, salesman, “I 
smokeCamels as anaid todi- 
gestion. There's nothing like 
Camels to set you right 








OFF TO A GOOD 
START—with hot 
spiced tomato 
soup. And then 
—for digestion’s 
sake — smoke a 
Camel right after 
the soup. 







THE MAIN EVENT— The time-hon- 
ored turkey of our forefathers—done 
to a crisp and golden brown— and 
flanked by a mountain of ruby cran- 
‘ berry jelly. By all means enjoy a 
second helping. But before you do 
—smoke another Camel. Camels 


digestive fluids. Increase alkalinity. 
Help digestion run smoothly. 





ease tension. Speed up the flow of 


ay 


SO TO A HAPPY END- 
ING—over coffee and 
your after-dinner 
Camels. Enjoy Camels 
—every mealtime— 
berween courses and 
after eating—andyou 
can lean back feeling 
on top of the world. 


























WHAT WILL YOU HAVE? Reading 
in a circle, there’s Pumpkin Pie 4 







..»Mince Pie 4 /a mode... layer cake 
with inch-deep icing...a piping- 
hot Plum Pudding...and Camels 
to add the final touch of comfort 
and good cheer. For when digestion 
proceeds smoothly, you experi- 
ence a sense of ease and well-being. 














FOOD EDITOR, Miss Dorothy 
Malone. “It's smart to have 
Camels on the table. My ex- 
perience is that smoking 
Camels with my meals and 
afterwards builds upa sense 
of digestive well-being.” 
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IGHT down the line— from explorers 
‘iron rations” to the mil- 


e 


living on 
lions of men and women who'll heartily 
enjoy a big Thanksgiving dinner — it is 
agreed that Camels set you right! You 
enjoy food more and have a feeling of 
greater ease after eating when you smoke 
Camels between courses and after meals. 
Enjoy Camels —all through the day. 
Steady smokers say that Camels never tire 
the taste or get on the nerves. And when 
you're tired, get a “‘lift’’ with a Camel. 


CAMELS ARE MADE FROM FINER, MORE 
EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS...TURKISH AND DOMESTIC 
...-THAN ANY OTHER POPULAR BRAND 


Copyright, 1936, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winstor 
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COSTLIER 
TOBACCOS 




















